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450 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


W.H. B. observes that, if the charac- 
ters on the Nevern Cross are exactly re- 
presented on the plate in the last number, 
they are the antient characters of the nu- 
merals 1266, and may have been cut in 
that year: these Indian, or (as they are 
commonly but improperly called) Arabic 
numerals, having been brought into use 
in this country shortly before that time. 
The Cross, however, appears much more 
antient ; and its ornaments bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Arabesque illumi- 
nations in the Gospel-books and other 
rich MSS. of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies.—On the same subject OBsERVA- 
Tor refers ‘to -Mr.- O’Brien’s Essay on 
Pillar Towers. Pont ae 

J. T. M. remarks, ‘‘ It is surprising 
that so little has been done.for the history 
of our Public Schools. We want a series 
of such Works, undertaken by persons 
who have been educated at-the respective 
schools, and who consequently take an 
enthusiastic interest in every thing con- 
cerning them. I write with particular 
reference to’ WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, a 
good history: of which. is much. required. 
it would be interesting to trace what vari- 
ous changes its internal regulations have 
undergone ; what customs -have prevailed 
at different times.;. what. books have been 
used at different periods in the school ; 
and what anecdotes are preserved in the 
printed letters of eminent persons, or in 
the private papers of families. A person 
who undertakes to make such collections, 
will find some ‘curious particulars in Ma- 
lone’s Life of Dryden, the Life of Philip 
Henry, the Life of Bishop Pearce, and 
Welsh’s List of Westminster Scholars. 
There are some regulations in the College 
Buttery Book, signed by Bishop Atter- 
bury. .Appended to the edition of Stil- 
lingfleet ‘‘ On Christ’s Satisfaction,’’ pub- 
lished in 1697, is a list of school-books 
sold by Henry Mortlock, among which 
may be noticed, in usum Schole West- 
monasteriensis, ‘‘ Grece Grammatices 
Rudimenta,’’ ‘‘ Busby’s Apollodorus,’’ 
‘* Nomenclatura Brevis Reformata, ”’ 
‘* Greca Epigrammata,’’ Martialis Epi- 
grammata, Juvenal, An English Introduc- 
tion to the Latine Tongue, for the Use of 
the Lower Forms in Westminster School. 
There is also advertised, ‘‘ A General Ex- 


amination of the common Greeke Gram- - - 


mar, according to Dr. Busby’s Method, 
chiefly intended for young Beginners in 
the Greek Tongue, in the Free-school at 
Newark-upon-Trent.’’—South, who hap. 
pened to be monitor on the day of the 
execution of Charles I. read the usual 


prayer for the King.—Life by Curl, p. 3. 

J.M. of Sutton Coldfield, informs us 
that he is possessed of a MS. of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, having on a blank 
leaf at the beginning the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Hunc librum legavit Will’m’s 
Dadington, quondam Vicarius de Barton 
super Humbre, eccl’ie Lincoln, ut esset 
sub custodia Vicecancellarii.’”’ Then fol- 
lows in the same hand, ‘‘ Scriptum per 


die mensis Octobris, anno D’ni millessimo 
quincentessimo decimo quinto et L’ra 
Dominicalis, G anno r. r. Henrici Oc- 
tavi Sexto.”” The last autograph is: 
‘*Nunc e libris Joh’is Thoresby de 
Leedes, empt: Executor. Tho. D’ni Fair- 
fax, 1673.’ This was the father of the 
celebrated Ralph Thoresby, and our Cor- 
respondent will find his volume men- 


‘tioned as No. 10 in the Catalogue of 


Thoresby’s manuscripts affixed to the 
History of Leeds. . 
Mr. W. F. Prart, of Howden, pre- 
paring for the press a History of Howden, 
and the Wapentake of Howdenshire, from 
the earliest times, requests any useful 
hints on the subject, especially on the 
early history of the Manor, and how and 
by what means it was severed from the 


. Monastery of Peterborough, and how and 


when it.came to the Crown before the 
Conquest. As also, where the endowment 
of the collegiate church is to be found; 
and if the monthly assessments paid by 
the different individuals during the Civil 
Wars are yet in existence. 

H. W. asks for particulars respecting 
the life and family of John Welles, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1431, and 
was buried in the old Guildhall Chapel, 
to which he was a great benefactor. 

Mr. Martin would be obliged by any 
information relative to the following 
Members of the Royal Academy, viz. 
John Baker, painter of flowers; John 
Gwynn, architect, a native of Shrews- 
bury; Richard Yeo, medallist; Edmund 
Garvey; Elias Martin, Stephen Elmer, 
and Theophilus Clarke, Associates; Ca- 
not, Chambars, and Ravenet, Associate 
Engravers. 

We are obliged by Mr. ScatrcHEerp’s 
communication of the antient Seal of the 
Burdets. 

-We.are compelled to defer for another 
month the Correspondence between Spon 
and Pere la Chaise; together with the 
Memoir of the Rev. John Harriman ; and 
some other articles. 

We have not room for the letter signed 
Iscarivs, 
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TOUR IN NORTH AMERICA AND MEXICO, &c. 
By Henry Tupor, Ese. Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 


WE will not accompany Mr. Tudor through the different stages of his 
Travel which have been so often traversed before, but rather join him 
whenever any circumstance of curiosity attracts our attention, or any 
novelty calls for remark. We do not think that a country, and especially 
such a country as America, is soon to be exhausted by the diligence or 
activity of travellers ; if it is, they must bring to their journey a power of 
observation, and a fund of knowledge, which can avail itself of all oppor- 
tunities, separate what is valuable and rare, and be prepared, at once to 
ascertain, upon what inquiry should be directed, and in what manner pur- 
sued. We believe that Dr. Johnson somewhere says, ** It is by staying at 
home that a man must learn to travel’ —a hasty and superficial traveller will 
find all barren'to him from Dan to Beersheba ; while a man of science and 
philosophy will feel his steps arrested and his curiosity detained, as soon 
as he passes over the boundaries of a new country, by phoenomena that he 
never witnessed, by facts that he cannot explain or arrange, and by ana- 
logies that he had never noticed or compared. We will now briefly men- 
tion what has struck us of most interest and novelty in Mr. Tudor's 
volumes, and detach the remarks from the body of the narrative. Mr. 
Tudor is neither a scholar nor a man of science,* but he has the activity 
and enterprize and industry of the traveller. His curiosity is always 
awake, his views of society and government are rational and moderate, his 
philanthropy warm and unaffected, his love of nature ardent, his taste 
good, and on the whole his narrative is instructive and amusing. There 
is no pretension about it, no affectation of knowledge which he does not 
possess, no bigoted or unreasonable attachment to his own country, and 
no equally absurd preference of the institutions and mauners of others. 
His book may instruct, and cannot offend. 

At p. 154, we find a more particular and curious account of that singu- 





* Mr. Tudor says, ‘ most travellers go to see the famous Cypress tree at the village 
of Atlixco, measuring 76 feet in circumference. It possesses I believe the largest 
girth of any that is known, with the sole exception of the Baobab of Senegal, which 
is a few feet thicker.’ Now this proves first, that Mr. Tudor never saw this tree 
himself; secondly, that. he has borrowed what he writes from Humboldt; and 
thirdly, that he believes there is only one Baobab Tree in Senegal. Mr. Tudor 
should have mentioned that at the village of S. Maria del Tule, 34 leagues from 
Mexico, between S. Lucea and Tlacochiguacya, is a trunk of a Cypress tree 118 feet 
in circumference, larger than the Dragonnier of the Canary islands, and all the Bao- 
babs of Senegal. Mr. Tudor’s observations on the age of the Aloe flowering, are not 
correct. But what can he mean by the Cedars of Lebanon, 50 feet round, in Mexico!!! 
Verily, they must be reserved for a second temple more glorious than Solomon’s. 
We should like, however, to have seen his Manita tree, Arbel de las Manitas in the 
Botanical garden at Mexico, which bears a flower like a human hand, &c. Mr. T. 
shows no acquaintance with Natural History, so essential to a traveller, in any of its 
branches of Zoology, Botany, or Mineralogy. 
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larly deluded and spiritually ignorant people the ‘ Shakers,’ who exist at 
Mount Lebanon, and whose worship consists of dancing to the praise and 
glory of God. The sect was founded by Ann Lee, the daughter of a 
blacksmith at Manchester, who went to America with eight other disciples 
in 1774. In 1787 having gained many converts, they established them- 
selves at Lebanon, and they have now about a dozen Unions scattered 
over the states, particularly New England. They denounce matrimony, 
and establish a commonalty of goods. They hold that the Saviour has 
made his second appearance, and that the ‘ Bride, the Lamb’s Wife, is 
their founder, Ann Lee; that she was called forth from the world in 
order to manifest the spirit of Christ in the female line—that the image 
and likeness of the eternal Mother was formed in her, as the first-born 
' daughter, as really as the image and likeness of the eternal Father was 
formed in the Lord Jesus, the first-born son. That she was constituted 
the second heir in the Covenant of Promise, and was placed in a corre- 
spondent connection with Jesus Christ as the second pillar of the Church 
of God in the new creation.’ In short, they not only believe that Christ 
has appeared the second time on the earth, under the form of Ann Lee, 
but that it was absolutely essential to the salvation of womankind that such 
second appearance should be exhibited in one sex, since the first coming 
of the Saviour, in the form of man, was only effectual for the redemp- 
tion of the latter. They hold that the Millennium has already commenced, 
and that their Church is the only millennial Church, and consequently the 
only true Church of God. They deny that the guilt of our first parents 
is entailed on their offspring. They assert that the exterior ceremonies of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are wholly unnecessary; with regard to the 
latter, they say that though it might be done to commemorate the Lord’s 
death, yet after the second coming of Christ in the person of Ann Lee, it 
could no longer be necessary, because the reality must then be manifest. 
They deny the resurrection of the body, and insist that the ‘ resurrection 
of the spirit, and the day of judgment, have already commenced. They 
insist on the perfectibility of' man. They say God declared Job to be a 
‘ perfect and upright man ;’ Noah a just man, and perfect in his generation ; 
and that Paul saith, ‘ We speak wisdom to them that are perfect ;’ and 
again, ‘ Let as many as be perfect be thus minded.’ They say, ‘ the light 
of Divine truth, and the operations of Divine power, increased a 

them, until they were involuntarily led by the mighty power of God to ‘ go 
forth and worship in the dance. They spake with new tongues, and pro- 
phesied (Mr. Irving has not yet added the dancing to the prophesying in 
his Church) ; that in these operations they were filled with melodious and 
heavenly songs, especially while under the operation of dancing ; that 
these involuntary operations of singing and dancing were repeated from 
time to time in their assemblies, though often intermixed with other spiri- 
tual gifts, till by Divine revelation they became an established exercise in 
the worship of God. Their prototypes in this practice are to be found in 
Miriam and the women who went out with her with timbrels and dances ; 
and that when Jepthah returned from his victory over the children of 
Ammon, his daughter came out to meet him, with timbrels and dances ; 
and after the victory of David, the women came out of all the cities of 
Israel singing and dancing; and the daughters of Shelah came out ‘ to 
dance in dances.’ ‘ The faculty of dancing,’ they say, ‘ as well as that of 
singing, was undoubtedly created for the honour and glory of the Creator, 
and therefore it must be devoted to his service, in order to answer that 
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purpose.’ Lastly, they ask ‘ What among all the variety of religious devo- 
tions by which mankind attempt to worship the eternal God, is more cal- 
culated to inspire the soul with heavenly sensations, and give us an idea of 
the worship of angels? How far from this harmonious worship are the 
dull attempts of a congregation wherein but a small portion of the people 
are engaged, while the far greater part are entirely silent, inactive, and 
unconcerned.’ After having thus given the outline of the tenets main- 
tained by this contmunity, we cannot withhold affording a glance at the 
practice that accompanies them, which for singularity and absurdity sur- 
passes every thing we ever remember, and seems to show that there is 
no limit to the caprices of their imaginations, or to the wildness of unen- 
lightened fanaticism, which thus bursts forth equally in the distant soli- 
tudes of the New World, and in the long-civilized metropolis of the 





greatest empire in the Old. 


‘* We arrived (says Mr. Tudor) just in 
time to see the procession of these fana- 
tics pass along, in solemn line, to their 
places of worship. The men dressed in 
drab, after the fashion of Quakers, whom 
they much resemble in appearance, walk- 
ing two abreast, led the way, followed by 
a long train of females attired principally 
in white, and the rest in gray, with close 
white caps on their heads, gowns without 
shape, high-heeled shoes, neckerchiefs, 
and white pocket handkerchiefs hung 
very formally over one of their arms. 

. On reaching the church the men filed off 
through one door, and the women through 
another, and immediately arranged them- 
selves on parallel benches on each side of 
the room, in separate and opposite divi- 
sions. A considerable space in the centre 
of it, dividing the two foremost benches 
of each sex. The men and women thus 
dressed and thus seated, and with a so- 
lemnity of aspect and deportment height- 
ened by perfect silence, and with an ab- 
solutely motionless attitude of body, pre- 
sented an appearance and excited a feel- 
ing of something mysterious and super- 
natural. The women in icular, many 
of whom were elderly, very meagre in 
figure, and of a sickly and cadaverous 
hue, and withal dressed in ghostly white, 
looked like beings of another world. 
There was something about them that in- 
spired a sensation of awe. The spectacle 
was altogether startling. One might al- 
most have imagined it, as indeed the 
thought so struck me at the moment, to 
have been a scene of the Day of Judgment, 
and that these were departed spirits just 
risen from their graves, shrouded in their 
sepulchral garments, and awaiting their 
final doom. After a death-like pause of 
some duration, one of the elders slowly 
arose from his seat for the purpose of ad- 
dressing the meeting, on which the whole 
assembly immediately stood up. During 
the continuance of the vocal part of the 
service, they were incessantly moving 


their feet, alternately raising each foot in 
a kind of dancing step, but without 
changing their position. is was ac- 
companied by a grotesque inclination of 
their bodies from side to side, in a man- 
ner so truly ludicrous, though carried on 
with the utmost gravity, as to require, on 
the part even of those who were more in- 
clined to weep than laugh, the strongest 
exertions of self-command in the repress- 
ing their risible faculties.* * * After a 
pause of two or three minutes, one of the 
elders exclaimed ‘ Let us labour,’ when 
they all suddenly stood up, and now com- 
menced an exhibition that beggars all de- 
scription. Each sex began immediately 
to remove their own benches from the 
centre of the apartment where they had 
been seated, to the side of it, placing 
them together as closely and compactly 
as they could, so as not to impede the 
extraordinary evolutions that were on the 
point of beginning. This being accom- 
plished, the men walked up to a range of 
pegs, lining the wall on their side of the 
room, and to my utter astonishment, nay 
I may almost say consternation, as being 
done in a church, though belonging to 
the Shakers, every man pulled off his 
coat with the greatest coolness imaginable, 
and ap in his shirt sleeves. This 
utterly unlooked for circumstance so 
startled me, that I literally thought they 
were going to burlesque their own reli- 
gion, and I instantly turned my eyes to- 
wards the female portion of these strange 
worshippers, naturally expecting no less 
than to see them, ip imitation of the men, 
divest themselves of some part of their 
habiliments, and that their gowns at least 
would be dispensed with ; however, I am 
happy to say, for the sake of decency, 
that the example was not followed. The 
men having now retired to the side of the 
room previously occupied, formed them- 
selves into parallel lines as if in military 
column, the women observing the same 
order on their side, and with their faces 
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turned towards the wall and their backs 
towards the spectators, commenced a sort 
of shuffling with their feet, and a motion 


with their hands in front of their breast, 


like the action of a dogin swimming. In 
this almost incredible manner they alter- 
nately advanced to the wall and retreated 
from it, then turned round and advanced, 
and retreated again in the opposite direc- 
tion, stepping and gesticulating in the 
most insane manner that can be con- 
ceived, accompanying the whole with an 
unmusical, nasal tone, for the purpose, I 
was informed by one of the Shakers, of 
enabling them to mark time and preserve 
the unity of their step. Having conti- 
nued this movement for some time, they 
then suddenly changed the figure, and 
began capering round the room in a double 
circle ; the females whirling round the 
inner ring, and the males describing the 
outward one. They afterwards reversed 
the order of dance, the former changing 
places with the latter. Next they con- 
verted the two smaller circles into a single 
one, each sex following the other by alter- 
nate evolutions; and by a skilful ma- 
noeuvre, which I never saw executed but 
in the army, the men suddenly faced to 
the right about, slipped on one side so as 
to let the women pass, and met them at 
the opposite end of the room, and so con- 
tinued whirling and meeting, and shaking 
their hands, heads, bodies, legs, in inde- 
scribable attitudes, and humming in a 
twanging sing-song tune louder and louder 
as the excitement of dancing increased. 
At certain intervals they came to a full- 
stop, when they made salutations to each 
other, sung a verse or two, and imme- 
diately after recommenced the same de- 
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plorable ceremonies. They now sung 
again, and concluded by dancing in co- 
lumns opposite to each other, not changing 
position as before, but shuffling with their 
feet and wringing their hands, on the re- 
spective places where they stood. They 
terminated at length these unparalleled 
ceremonies and solemn buffooneries, by 
bowing and scraping to each other ; when 
the gentlemen walked up to the pegs on 
which they had hung their outward gar- 
ments, put on their coats again, and 
passing out through the door by which 
they entered, as the ladies through theirs, 
returned in procession to their houses 
as we had seen them approach. The 
time occupied in performing these mar- 
vellous rites, was, as nearly as I can re- 
collect, about a couple of hours. With 
respect to the expression of countenance 
of these most singular worshippers, I was 
forcibly struck with the extreme weak- 
ness and imbecility which the features of 
the great majority of them, especially 
those of the females, betrayed ; while 
those of some half a dozen of the male 
portion exhibited a degree of deep-seated 
cunning that could not escape notice. 
I am bound at the same time, in common 
honesty, to declare that the moral charac- 
ters of the Shakers stands uncommonly 
high ; that in all commercial dealings 
with these people the utmost confidence 
is reposed in their integrity, and that the 
various articles manufactured and sold by 
them are purchased in the market in 
preference to those of others, in conse- . 
quence of their superior quality and ex- 
cellence. Their garden-seeds, especially, 
are sought for with avidity throughout 
the States.”’ 


Upon this observation of Mr. Tudor’s of the moral character and 





honesty, we form (we trust) just hopes that ere long this unaccountable 
delusion, which folly and hypocrisy first grafted upon them, will pass away ; 
as there does not appear to be any private or peculiar interest flourishing 
upon its support ; while general opinion and feeling, which must soon reach 
these sequestered worshippers ; a neighbourhood becoming more thickly 
inhabited, bringing with it other institutions and more sober rites; more 
enlightened times ; the better feelings of the rising generation, or even the 
presence of one individual providentially sent—may possibly at once sweep 
away this mass of folly, and leave the moral virtues of the community to 
bloom and expand under the care of'a wise, sober, and scriptural Church, 
Of the state prison at Auburn every one has heard, presenting the best 
and most approved system of prison discipline in the world. ‘The prisoners 


are admitted to work together under the vigilant inspection of superin- 
tendants, but are prohibited, under the strictest penalties, from the 
slightest communication either by sign or word. This arrangement, while 
it relieves the insupportable horrors of solitary confinement, is calculated 
to prevent that contamination of mind pervading the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries of European countries, and which by corrupting still further the 
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morals of their wretched inmates, leaves them more depraved than when 
they commenced their confinement. So admirably is this institution 
managed, that without any undue severity of labour, and without any pri- 
vation or abridgment of necessary food, the earnings of the prisoners consi- 
derably exceed their expenses. ‘The building was commenced in 1816. It 
is constructed in the shape of a hollow square, inclosed by a wall extending 
2000 feet, and is capable of containing |,100 convicts, and 400 solitar 
cells. The economical construction as well as the security of the build- 
ing, is so excellently arranged, that five small stoves, and eighteen lamps, 
afford sufficient heat and light to the whole ; while one sentinel is found 
sufficient to keep watch over 400 prisoners. So highly is the system 
pursued at Auburn estimated, that at the time when Mr. Tudor was there, 
there were three French gentlemen there expressly sent out by the Govern- 
ment of France to visit this model of judicious incarceration. We wish 
that we could find room for some of Mr. Tudor’s observations on the dis- 
cipline, good order, arrangement, and apparent content existing within 
these penitential walls; but we cannot leave the subject without extract- 
ing his concluding remark : ‘ I was happy to learn, to the honour of the 
detter as well as of the fairer sex, that the disproportion between the rela- 
tive number of male and female prisoners, was so greatly in their favour 
—since while there were 700 of the former, there were only 30 of the 
latter. I must own I was at the same time highly amused on being 
assured by the gaoler, ‘ that-he had infinitely. more trouble and vexation in 
keeping the 30 females in order and subjection, than with all the over- 
whelming majority of the more peaceable men whom he had in charge!’ 
No fanaticism or folly, acting on the mind throngh the affections and feel- 
ings, goes on long without catching a number of females in its fatal web, 
and as ‘ serpens qui serpentem comederit, fit draco,’ from being dupes, 
they grow into impostors. 

Near the Lake of Cayuga, and immediately south of Dresden, our tra- 
veller saw the farm of the late celebrated Jemima Wilkinson, an enthusiast 
who pretended she was the Saviour of mankind, and to whom a number of 
persons had attached themselves as her disciples until her death, which 
took place some few years ago. ‘lhe following singular account is given 
of “ this infatuated woman, or I should say hypocrite, as the sequel will, I 
think, sufficiently prove. Ten miles south of Dresden is Rapelya’s 
ferry, where is still remaining the frame constructed by Jemima for the 
purpose of trying the faith of her followers. Having approached within a 
few hundred yards of the Lake shore, she alighted from an elegant carriage, 
in' which she bad been drawn to the place, and the road having been 
strewn by her disciples with white handkerchiefs, she walked to the plat- 
form. Having announced her intention of walking across the Lake on the 
water, she stepped ankle-deep into the clear element: when suddenly 
pausing, she addressed the multitude, inquiring whether or not they had 
faith that she could pass over, for if otherwise she could not effect the 
miracle. On receiving an aflirmative answer, she returned to her carriage, 
declaring that as they believed in her power, it was unnecessary to display it.” 

To those who have witnessed with disgust and affright the dreadful 
spectacle afforded in our metropolis and great commercial towns, of the 
licensed dens of Drunkenness, for ever enticing new victims, and for ever 
pouring out their fetid clouds of blasphemy, indecency, disease, and 
crime, till the whole mass of our lower population is rapidly passing into a 
state of fearful disorganization, of dreadful pollution and disease, and 
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pauperism ; to those who have turned away heart-sickened at the sight, 
and hopeless of any mitigation of the rapidly increasing contagion of evil ; 
it will afford some consolation at least, to read in our author s pages how 
successfully this gigantic crime has been met and laid prostrate in America. 

“* It appears,” he says, “ by documents and reports, that the vice of in- 
temperance had for a long series of years been acquiring such a fearful 
ascendancy over the citizens of the Union, that the very foundations of 
society were loosened, and its principles of virtue and order were undergoing 
a rapid disorganization. The report of the New York Society says, 
‘ When the temperance reformation began, there were in this nation not 
less than three or four millions of drinkers of spirit: and as not less than 
one in ten of all those who take up the fearful practice of drinking spirit 
become intemperate, so there were in this nation at that time from three or 
Sour hundred thousand drunkards.* ‘The plague of intemperance was in‘all 
the land; it was fast coming up into all our dwellings ; we were emphati- 
cally a nation of drunkards. Nothing could stay its progress until the 
hitherto undiscovered power of total abstinence was brought out against 
it. And now that power is to be seen in the fact, that not less than one- 
JSourth of the families in the nation, and probably one half of them in one 
State, have secured themselves on this principle of total abstinence against 
the havocs of intemperance.” 

The first Temperance Society arose in Massachusetts in 1826, and this 
has spread into all the States of the Union, producing an astonishing refor- 
mation among the mass of the people. In New York alone, upwards of 
six hundred societies are already reported to the Committee, and two 
hundred more are supposed to exist. Workmen are no longer allowed 
spirits by their masters, and have just as cheerfully performed their 
duties. Numbers of distilleries have discontinued their manufacture. But 
the most astonishing reformation of all is to be found among the staunch 
friends of grog, the sailors ; but this has been effected, so that about 400 
ships now sail from different ports of the United States, without having on 
board intoxicating liquors of any description, the sailors finding a basin of 
hot coffee a more invigorating beverage. It is curious that this increased 
sobriety has immediately been acknowledged in the decrease of insurance, 
several offices having reduced the rate 5 per cent. on the premium, in con- 
sequence of vessels sailing without spirits. The soldiers have not been 
behind their brethren the tars. The whisky ration is already partially 
discontinued to the troops, by order of the President of the United States, 
and the total abolition of it is strongly recommended by the War Depart- 
ment. Out of about 600 convicts imprisoned in Albany, 450 of them 
were drunkards, and about 350 under the influence of ardent spirits at 
the time of the commission of crime. The Report of 1831, in answer to 
the question of the amount of decreased consumption of spirits during the 
previous year, says, the diminution of foreign liquors passing through New 
York, for domestic consumption, has been 1,417,718 gallons, costing as 
many dollars, and being a falling off of more than 53 per cent. Of 
domestic spirit it has been about two millions of gallons, worth about 
500,000 dollars: the whole making a saving to the community of nearly 
two millions of dollars. 





* It is calculated that in the United States there are 400,000 cigar-smokers, 
who puff away annually the sum of 900,000 dollars. Also 600,000 chewers of 
tobacco and 500,000 snuff-takers, making nearly one-eighth of the whole population, 
whose propensities cost the sum of seven millions of dollars. 
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From the year 1828 to 1831, the decrease in the consumption of spirits 
in America, was five millions and three quarters of gallons. Well may our 
author add, addressing his own country, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” 
Indeed, the power thus displayed of triumphing over a habit at once so 
fascinating, so domineering, and so destructive, speaks well for the moral 
energy and virtue of the community ; * and with scarcely-less delight do 
we view a Government arraying itself on the side of morality, even at the 
expense of its darling revenue ; if such should be the established character 
of the nation, we will then say, let the boast of their future greatness be 
fulfilled ; let them stretch their arms from the eastern to the western 
ocean, from the icy peaks of Labrador, to the stormy Cape of Horn ; for 
it will be a greatness won by moral courage, and mental discipline, and 
manly and virtnous resolution, and inseparable from it. 

At p. 235, the Author discourses pretty largely on the Falls of Niagara ; 
but he is not more successful than his predecessors, in making language do 
the work of the pencil. In vain is the vocabulary ransacked for every 
word of picturesque power, of majesty and sublimity, and beauty and ter- 
ror ; it will not do: no distinct image is left on the mind, even though the 
“river in horrible eddies foaming, boiling and steaming, looks as if the 
whole whirlpool were:an unearthly cauldron heated by a hidden volcano.” 
The height of the Falls is about the medium of 160 feet : its breadth from 
900 to 2100. The quantity of water which is computed to pass over the 
Falls every hour, on the supposition of the current running six miles in 
that space of time, amounts to upwards of 102 millions of tons averdu- 
pois, and in the course of a day, to 2400 millions of tons. It is stated as 
a fact, that the thunder of the Falls is sometimes heard at York, in Up- 
per Canada, fifty miles distant. Mr. 'Tudor, in support of this assertion, 
says that Dr. Ed. Clarke mentions that he heard the roar of the British 
cannon, during our attack of the fortress of Rachmanie in Egypt, although 
he was at the moment 130 miles from the besieged place. At this time 
he was sailing on the ocean at the distance of 100 miles from the Egyptian 
coast ;f over which, and over 30 miles of intervening land the sound had 
travelled. 

Mr. Tudor, as might be expected, touches on the subject of emigration, 
and seems to consider Upper Canada as affording greater advantages than 
the settlements of the United States. The Canada Company are owners 
in the Huron territory, of the enormous quantity of one million one hun- 
dred thousand acres ; the price at which they sell the land varies from 7s. 
6d. to 10s. per acre, of which the quality is most excellent, and equal in 
richness to any that is to be found in North America. The climate varies 
but slightly from that of Britain; though the summer is hotter, and the 
winter colder, yet the heat of the one season is so tempered by cooling 





* It should not be forgotten, that it was to the efforts of the present amiable and 
accomplished Lord Lyttleton, that we owe the abolition of the Lottery, and are so 
far guiltless of the disgrace of feeding our revenue from the folly and misery of the 
deluded people. The brothel, the gaming-house, and the lottery, in its worst form, 
all alike, are called in to supply the demands of the French Exchequer! What would 
the people of America say to that ? 

t+ We believe the sound of the cannon at Brussels or Antwerp, when the latter was 
besieged, was heard on the shore of Aldborough in Suffolk. Sir Egerton Brydges 
mentions in his Memoirs, that the echoes of the sound of the guns at the battle of 
Trafalgar, were heard by him and others on the shores of Sandgate!! Vol. I. p. 79. 
The sound of the eruption of Vesuvius reaches no further than Gaeta. 
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breezes, and the severity of the other accompanied by so much greater 
dryness of atmosphere, as to make the contrast almost insensible, and the 
weather congenial to an European constitution. 

The Report of the Committee of Navigation and Commerce of the 
United States in 1830, speaks most highly indeed of the flourishing situa- 
tion of our colonies, and we may be sure that it would not be inclined to 
exaggerate them. ‘These colonies,” it says, “ consume the produce and 
manufactures of Great Britain and her dominions, almost free of duty. 
They enjoy the commerce of the East India Company, of Europe, and of 
North and South America, charged with duties averaging not more than 
10 per cent., while the voluntary taxes of the United States on the primary 
necessaries of life, average 100 per cent. ad valorem. While the whole 
foreign trade of the United States with every part of the world has re- 
mained stationary forty years, the navigation of these colonies with the 
mother country alone has increased from 88,247 tons to 400,841 tons. 
Their navigation is advancing with astonishing rapidity ; while our ex- 
ports and imports in 1828 are in amount little, the exports of these colo- 
nies have been almost quadrupled in amount, and the imports augmented 
from 4 to 10 millions of dollars. The population of New England in- 
creased in 19 years about 27 per cent. ; ,the British colonies, in the same 
period, about 113 per cent.” Most gladly do we read this statement, and 
ardently do we hope, that as the very best preparation for the new system 
of Poor Laws, and in our opinion the absolutely necessary one, Govern- 
ment will afford every facility and possible aid to the emigration into these 
provinces, of that dense population which is clogging up the channels of her 
prosperity at home, “ cum labor in damno est,” but which there will widen 
and expand in that almost boundless space that is prepared to receive it. 
Surely, no nation ever possessed such noble means of spreading her colonies 
of sons and daughters among the remotest and finest portions of the globe, 
as we have. What is the Atlantic but the cheapest bridge which could be 
built, the smoothest, strongest causeway that could be raised, to unite 
two distant countries? For the sum of five pounds, a settler is wafted at 
once to his trans-Atlantic home ; and this country, instead of losing an in- 
habitant, instead of being weaker, or poorer by the emigration of her chil- 
dren, is exchanging labour for idleness, wealth for poverty, boundless 
fertility for a partially exhausted soil; and is extending the true boun- 
daries of her territory thousands of miles beyond what nature originally 
gave. The Cape of Good Hope no doubt is a fine settlement; and our 
colonies in Australia will in time grow up in civil and commercial pros- 
perity, and be the Britain of the southern hemisphere: but it is to our 
Canadas that we are now emphatically to look, as the home of our emi- 
grating people. Their proximity, their climate, their soil, their civil go- 
vernment, their institutions, their language, their inhabitants, and even 
their connection with the United States, offer advantages that cannot else- 
where be found ; and we consider that in the present times, and under 
the present circumstances, every man that leaves England to settle in the 
Canadas, to be worth two who remain at home. Of those old settlers, the 
French Canadians, the author has given a picture, which, though pressed 
for room, we cannot refrain from partially transcribing : 


‘¢ With the character of these simple- inhabitants of the Swiss Cantons were in 
minded and amiable French colonists, it all their native and remaining simplicity 
would be impossible not to be delighted. before the ‘auri sacra fames,’ imbibed 
They remind me powerfully of what the from the lavish expenditure among them 
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of English money, had inspired into their 
minds that selfishness which now I fear 
has taken too deep a root in their affec- 
tions. Uncorrupted as the French Ca- 
nadians are by the vices of a highly arti- 
ficial state of society, as that which exists 
in Europe ; blessed with a happy compe- 
tency, that supplies their few and unex- 
aggerated wants ; and removed by their 
comparative seclusion from the seductive 
and fatal influence of fashion and extra- 
vagance ; they live in a state of pastoral 
and patriarchal purity of manners, sedu- 
lously attending to all the ordinances of 
their religion, that strongly engage in 
their favour the feelings and regard of all 
those who come in contact with them. 
With respect to manners, they possess all 
the grace and courtesy of their European 


progenitors ; and I must frankly acknow- 
ledge that on this point I could not avoid 
being affected by the striking difference 
existing between them and the more un- 
bending republicans of the adjoining 
country. A Canadian peasant pauses in 
his work, in order to pull off his hat as 
you pass ; and frequently, while journey- 
ing along the road, I have been thus sa- 
luted by the master, as well as the ser- 
vant, though 20 or 30 yards distant from 
me in the field in which they were em- 
ployed. A labouring man in the States 
would think himself degraded, his man- 
hood lowered, and his equality compro- 
mised, were he to notice with similar 
complaisance any person whatever, let 
his station in life be as superior to his 
own as it might,’’ &c. 








The author mentions the diligence of their husbandry, the excellent 
quality and cultivation of their lands, their neatly arranged fences, and 
their comfortable farms. We cannot leave Canada, without looking on 
the monument of him who so nobly won for his country that magnificent 
fortress which now secures it. And on his brave rival Montcalm,— 


WOLFE—— MONTCALM. 


MORTEM . VIRTUS . COMMUNEM. 
FAMAM . HISTORIA . 
MONUMENTUM . POSTERITAS. 
DEDIT. 

A. D. 1827. 


There are several other matters treated of in the first volume, on which 
we should have been happy to dwell ; but that we must hasten on to the 
banks of the Ohio, and the swamps of Mississippi, or we shall not over- 
take our active and enterprising traveller; just, however, mentioning by 
the way, that any one who shall happen to be discontented and peevish 
with the plain, homely religion of his forefathers, as preserved in our na- 
tional Church, will have a fine opportunity of indulging his erratic pro- 
pensities, and gratifying his dainty choice in the luxurious variety of sects 
which the United States presents. What a delight for an independent, 
noble-spirited, patriotic lover of liberty, long wearied with hood and sur- 
plice, to mix ad libitum with the Universalists, the free-will Baptists, the 
Mennonites, the Tunkers, the Seventh-day Baptists, the Six-principle 
Baptists, the Shakers or Dancers, the Emancipators, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, cum multis aliis! and what a strong ee is afforded by 
their multiplied variety of worship, of the impolicy of stinting the enthu- 
siastic mind of man to one form of established devotion! How many dull, 
plain, sober people while on our shores, as soon as wafted across the At- 
lantic, would feel wings on their shoulders and fire on their tongues, and 
start up Irvings, and Bayfords, and Cardales, and Southcotes, and Lees,— 

* Religion spawn’d a various rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects, 
The maggots of corrupted texts, 
That first run all religion down, 
And after, every swarm his own.”’ 

Of the cultivation of sugar and cotton in Louisiana, a good account is 
given by the author. The profits of the cultivator seem to vary from 6 to 
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10 per cent. Of cotton New Orleans exports the most, then Georgia 
and South Carolina; of coffee the Brazils and Cuba produce nearly half 
of the estimated annual production throughout the world, with the excep- 
tion of Arabia, which is not mentioned. Holland and Germany are the 
greatest consumers, and England the least. Of the native Indian popu- 
lation in Mexico, our author gives, as all other observers have done, an 
account of the state of ignorance, stupor, and degradation, to which they 
have sunk ; and he also agrees with them in observing, ‘ that with this 
they preserve a moral feature and mildness of disposition much superior 
to those of the lower orders of the different castes (the mulattoes, sambos, 
and mestizoes,) which appear to become more depraved as the intermix- 
ture of one race with another becomes more considerable, by marriage or 
otherwise.’ Of the Real del Monte mines, now purchased and worked by 
an English Company, Mr. Tudor, who visited them, observes, that during 
a period of 24 years, from 1738 to 1762, they produced 27,800,000 dol- 
lars; they were then the property of the Condé de Regla. From 1738 to 
1781, and from 1794 to 1801, the enormous amount of twenty-six millions 
of dollars was produced. The construction of the works when at the 
Nacienda del Regla, cost the proprietor 416,000/. ; the fortune he made of 
them is supposed to be more than between two and three millions sterling : 
what the present owners may derive, is still a question in posse, and will 
so remain, till the shaft of Los Terreros is completed. The total number 
of mines in New Spain is three thousand, of which Mexico produces an- 
nually more than all the rest united: but that money does not produce 
wit, or sense, or good feeling, or piety, among these people, we are sorry 
to say, appears from what Mr. Tudor mentions took place in the capital 
on Good Friday, and is a deplorable specimen of what the Roman Catho- 
lic religion becomes, when it finds a people willing to credit its delusions. 
“In the streets of the capital was exhibited, as in a tragedy on the stage 
of a theatre, the whole history of the betraying and taking of Christ,—the 
personification of Judas Iscariot approaching with a band of soldiers, and 
accompanied by Indians, to salute and seize the Saviour, who is represented, 
with unparalleled impiety, by some other of the actors of this most unholy 
dramna,—the bearing of him away, and the subsequent awful circumstances 
that followed the event.” Indeed, the state of ignorance, vice, and every 
kind of wickedness which seems to pollute from high to low all classes in 
the Spanish provinces, as in Cuba and Mexico, are positively fearful, and 
are in strong and humiliating contrast with the blessings which the hand 
of Nature has so profusely lavished on these luxurious climes. “ My soul, 
turn from them ;” “turn we to survey” the more delightful picture of the 
growing wealth and prosperity of the moral community of the Northern 
States. It appears that British commerce occupies considerably more than 
one-third of all the mercantile transactions of the United States with the 
whole world.* In 1830, the value of imports from England amounted 
to 22,755,040 dollars, and that of the exports to 23,773,020, while no 
country but France amounted to more than 5,000,000 ; so deeply inter- 
woven are the interests and prosperity of the two countries. But we 
must now draw to a conclusion, and leave the inhospitable and beastly 





* The receipts of the United States in 1830, were 24,844,116 dollars, of which the 
Customs furnished 21,922,391 ; the year 1831 exceeded the former by three millions, 
and the year 1832, by five millions ; leaving a surplus revenue on the expenditure of 
16,734,797 dollars. The National Debt amounts to between 5 and 6 millions of 
pounds alone, which it is said will be paid off in 1834. 
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Kentuckians, and the unfortunate and wungenteel Mrs. Trollope, to our 
author's castigation, who has gibbetted them both, and left them to swing 
side by side on the shores of Cincinnati. 

Never can we contemplate any thing connected with the history of 
America, without feeling the deepest interest in her future fate, and 
breathing the warmest wishes for her prosperity and peace. ‘“ Peace be 
within her mountain walls, and plenteousness within her civic palaces.” 

Te, natura potens Pelago divisit ab omni 
Parte orbis, tuta ut semper ab hoste fores. 
Hers is emphatically the land on which the eye of Hope delights to dwell, 
and where the bosom of Piety is expecting that growing harvest of bless- 
ings, which the hand of Providence seems preparing for a renewed world. 
How few years comparatively are passed, since her impenetrable forests 
and interminable deserts echoed to no other sound than the howl of the 
hungry and cruel panther after his evening prey, or the wild solitary cry 
of the bird of night, or the murderous war-whoop of the still wilder and 
more savage Indian! Forest after forest rose, and flourished, and fell, in 
long successive generations, only to increase by their decay the rank luxu- 
riance of the useless soil. The putrid and pestilential marsh suffered 
nothing to approach it but the slimy reptile, as venomous and loathsome 
as itself; a dark and barren cloud of umbrage, a night of shade, was 
spread on all. The cataract poured its living flood of waters, only to de- 
luge and destroy. 
densis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrimque latus nemoris, medioque frag us 
Dat sonitum saxis, et torto vortice torrens. 
Man had sunk to a level with the beasts on which he fed, or against which 
he warred, and his entire generation was mouldering away in vice, and 
solitude, and misery. In every face he beheld an enemy. Hatred strong 
as death, and revenge that could only be satiated by the agonies and blood 
of its victim, was the food on which he lived, the great master passions of 
his heart. But the fullness of time was come ; and the mansion was at 
length prepared for its true master; Europe poured forth the dense 
swarms of her peopled hives, her eager and thickening myriads, over the 
land that spread its bosom to receive the children of enterprise. The 
Genius of the Western World stood on her rocky promontories, to wel- 
come the stranger to her shores. Arts and civilization, and polity, and 
government, and religion, followed in the train. The ploughshare opened 
its way into regions of inexhaustible fertility. The massive and umbrageous 
forests bowed beneath the axe of the European peasant, or drooped their 
giant bulk, as the devouring billows of flame passed over them. Flocks 
and herds, and corn-fields and orchards, were seen around, 





‘¢ While bowers and copses green the golden slope divide.” 


Smiling villages and sheltered farms arose in the very heart of the desert. 
The mighty and destructive volume of waters was drained off, into the 
veins and arteries of canals, cut through the granite bowels of mountains, 
or carried over their aérial summits ; and lastly, where the eagle’s scream 
alone was heard, now “the sound of the church-going bell,” and the 
hymns and songs of praise chaunted by the lips of thousands of grateful 
worshippers, gave the delightful assurance, that they who had the privi- 
lege of sharing these benefits and blessings, had not been unmindful of the 
sacred source from which they flowed ; that they saw and felt, as all re- 
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flecting and religious persons must, the hand of Providence manifested in 
this great work of love, of civilization, and of Christianity ; and that they 
had seen it proceeding in a manner and direction which never could have 
been contrived by the blindness, or executed by the weakness of mortality. 
How gigantic the scale of these operations ! how rapid the progress ; how 
simple and beautiful the means ; how astonishing the results! History in 
all-her pages knows no event like this. “ Digitus hic Dei est.” It is an 
enlarged dominion over nature given to man in his later days; a new 
creation in the aged womb of time ; an additional realm bestowed for the 
exercise of virtue, and the enjoyment of happiness; and in it we may 
humbly and reverentially acknowledge the rapid advancement of the pro- 


eee declaration, as beheld in our days and in our sons’ days, “that the 
owledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea.” 





ST. GILES’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 
With an Engraving. 


THIS edifice consists of a body with 
north and south ailes; the former the 
length of the body, the latter extend- 
ing from the east to the west end, 
both including the area of the tower, 
which stands at the west, and is 
opened to the church by means of a 
Pointed arch resting upon strong 
semicircular columns, whose capitals 
are sculptured with a bold pattern of 
foliage. The side arches leading to the 
ailes are smaller and plainer than the 
one just noticed, but not less ancient. 

There are four handsomely propor- 
tioned pointed arches on each side of 
the body ; the columns, capitals, and 
bases are circular. The windows of 
the south aile are lancet shaped. 
The north aile in the same style of 
architecture, is very handsome; the 
windows are single, double, and tri- 
ple, and distinguished on the outside 
by a line of gables in the room of a 
straight parapet, as on the south aile. 
The chancel has at its entrance a plain 
porch, with the remains of an ancient 
wooden screen. The south aile and 
chancel open into each other by means 
of a semicircular arch, beyond which 
is a small Pointed arch and a window; 
but these have been carefully walled 
up; and, owing to the addition of 
wainscot on the side next the chancel, 
and pews in the aile, their design is 
very imperfectly seen. The appen- 
dages of a modern altar have also 


hidden the piscina and other features 
of an ancient chancel. These features 
however remain in the adjoining aile. 
It may be remarked that the east 
window of this aile is more elegant 
in design than any other in the church; 
the tracery consists chiefly of circles, 
and the outer arch rests upon columns 
on the sides. The handsome old oaken 
roof of the body has been rebuilt with- 
in a very few years. 

There are no very ancient monu- 
ments remaining in this Church. The 
floor still retains the shattered frag- 
ments of many gravestones, which 
were once inlaid with brasses of fi- 
gures, arms, and inscriptions ; but all 
these interesting memorials have been 
torn away and destroyed. 

The walls are defaced with nume- 
rous mural monuments, some of which 
are entitled to respect, on account of 
the names with which they are in- 
scribed. Some of the ancient seats 
remain in the ailes. The altar- 
table, screen, and some of the seats in 
the chancel, are curiously carved, but 
are not more ancient than the reign 
of Elizabeth or James I. 

The tower contains four bells thus 
inscribed : 


** 1. This bell was made 1605. 2. This 
bell was made 1602. 3. Sum rosa pul- 
sata mundi Katerina vocata. 4. Feare 
God, honor the King. 1632.” 
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MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. IV. 


LETTERS OF ADDISON TO TONSON THE BOOKSELLER. 


THE following letters are, it is be- 
lieved, hitherto unpublished. The 
originals were in the possession of the 
late William Baker, esq., and they 
were transcribed by Mr. Malone. 
They principally relate to a translation 
of Herodotus, which Tonson appears 
to have undertaken from the hands 
of a joint-stock company of trans- 
lators, in which manner a translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses was pro- 
duced in the year 1717. The trans- 
lation of Herodotus, which was pub- 
lished under the name of Isaac Little- 
bury in 1709, and continued without 
a competitor till that by Beloe ap- 
peared in 1791, was probably accom- 
plished in the manner described in 
these letters. 





Dear Sir, Oxford, Feb. 12. 

I was yesterday with Dr. Hannes, ! 
and communicated your request to 
him, I told him y' Dr. Blackmore,? 
Mr. Adams,’ Mr. Boyle,‘ and myself 
had engaged in it, and that you had 
gain’d a kind of a promise from Dr. 
Gibbons,5 so that he cou’d not plead 
want of time. The Dr. seem’d par- 
ticularly solicitous about the company 
he was to appear in, and would fain 
hear all y* names of the translatours. 
In short he told me that he did not 
know how to deny Mr. Tonson any 
request that he made; and therefore, 
if you woud desire it, he’d undertake 
y° last Muse. I wou’d fain have you 
write to y® Dr. and engage him in it, 
for his name wou’d much credit y* 
work amongst us, and promote y° sale. 
As for myself, if you remember, I told 
ou ytI did not like my Polymnia; 
if, therefore, I can do you any service, 
I will, if you please, translate y* eighth 
booke, Urania, w“ if you will send me 


down you need not fear any delays in 
y° translation. 

I was walking this morning w™ Mr. 
Yalden,® and askt him w"® we might 
expect to see Ovid de Arte Amandi in 
English. He told me y‘ he thought 
you had dropt y* design since Mr. 
Driden’s translation of Virgil had bin 
undertaken ; but y‘ he had done his 
part almost a year ago, and had it 
lying by him, &c. I’m affraid he has 
done little of it. 1 believe a letter 
from you about it wou’d set him at 
work. I’le take care to convey my 
pieces of Herodotus to you. I| am Sir, 

Your humble serv‘, J. App1son. 
To Mr. Jacob Tonson, at the sign of 


the Judges Head, near Temple Bar, 
in Fleet-street, London. 





Dear Sir, March 15. 

I rec’d your parcel about y* begin- 
ning of last week, and not being able 
to find Dr. Hannes at home, have left 
his part w" his servitor. I shall see 
him next week, and if I find it neces- 
sary will let you know what he says. 
I shall have but little business about 
the latter end of Lent, and then will 
set about my muse, w“ I’le take care 
to finish by y* time. I am in haste, 

Yor humble serv‘, J. App1son. 

You shall have yor Urania y* be- 
ginning of this week. 

Dear S‘, May 28. 

I have bin so very full of business 
since y® receipt of yo" papers, y' J coud 
not possibly find time to translate ’em, 
so soon as I desired. I have now al- 
most finish’t ’em, and will send them 
up to you as soon as I have lookt ’em 
over and got them transcrib’d ; w*" I’le 
do y® sooner if you have present oc- 





1 Edward Hannes, of Christ Church, M.D. 1695. 


His only publication was an 


Account of the Dissection of the Duke of Gloucester, 1700, 4to. 
2 Sir Richard Blackmore, M.D. the voluminous Author and Poet. 
3 There were three William Adams’s of Christ Church, M.A. respectively in 1698, 


1699, and 1704. 


4 Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery ; he wrote notes on Phalaris. 
5 William Gibbons, of St. John’s College, M.D. 1683. 
6 Rev. Thomas Yalden, afterwards D.D. in 1708; author of an Ode on the Con- 


quest of Namur, and a Poem on the Death of the Duke of Gloucester. 


His transla- 


tion of the Art of Love, was published in the third and fourth volumes of Tonson’s 


Miscellanies. 
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casion for ’em. Mr. Clay teils me 
y' he let you know ye misfortune 
Polymnia met w on y* road, w% I 
assure you happened by y* negligence 
of y® carrier. 

Yor discourse with me about trans- 
lating Ovid, made such an impression 
on me at my first coming down from 
London, yt I ventur’d on y* 2d Book, 
‘w% | turnd at my leisure hours,* and 
will give you a sight of, if you will 

ut yo" self to y* trouble of reading it. 
He has so many silly stories w™ his 
good ones, yt he is more tedious to 
translate y" a better poet w be. But 
tho’ I despair of serving you this way, 
I hope I may find out some other to 
show you how much I am 

Yo very humble serv‘, J. Appison. 





Sir, 

I have shown your letter to Mr. 
Conningham. He will speak to the 
bookseller about y® Tableaus des 
Muses, but can’t possibly meet at 
Leiden so soon as you mention, ex- 
pecting a letter by evry post from 
England. I should have answerd 
your letter sooner, had I not bin two 
days at Rotterdam, whence I returnd 
ror w*" Colonel Stanhope, whom 

found unexpectedly at Penningtons. 
If I can possibly, Ile come and see you 
to-morrow at Amsterdam for a day. 
As I dined with my L* Cutts t’other 
day, I talk’t of your Cesar, and let 
him know y® two German Generals 
had subscribed. He ask’t me who 
had y® taking of the subscriptions, 
and told me he believ’d he coud as- 
sist you if they were not full. I am, 
Sir, yo" very humble servant, 

Thursday morning. J. AppIson. 


To Mr. Tonson at Mr. Moor’s, the 
English house near the Fishmarket, 
Amsterdam. 


LETTER FRoM Prior To Tonson. 


This Letter was evidently written 
to accompany to England Prior’s pa- 
rody of an ‘‘ Ode sur la Prise de Na- 
mur, par les armes du Roy, l’année 
1692. Par Monsieur Boileau Des- 


Letters of Addison and Prior. 





* This is included among Addison’s 
Poems in Chalmers’s edition. Addison 


afterwards translated several detached 
stories from Ovid, but no entire book. 
2 
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preaux.” The English version is en- 
titled “‘ An English Ballad, on the 
taking of Namur by the King of Great 
Britain, 1695.”” Both pieces will be 
found among Prior’s Poems. 
Mr. Tonson, Hague, y* 23 Sep. 95. 
S',—If you think this trifle worth 
yor printing, ’tis at yo" service, and I 
recommend it to yo" care. I would 
have you therefore show it immedi- 
ately to Mr. Montagu,t (Mr. Chan- 
cellour of the Cheq") possibly he may 
alter a line or two in it, as he has 
either humour or leisure, to make it 
any way intelligible. You must print 
the French on one side, and with so 
Much room between the stanzas as 
that the English may answer it, which 
you see is usually 12 lines, that is 3 
alternate stanzas in English to one of 
10 lines in French, tho’ sometimes it 
is but 8, and once but 4; I do not 
pretend it is an exact answer, nor do 
I care; ’tis only sense to those who 
understand the original, and probably 
may lye the lumber of yo" shop with 
some of my former works ; but this is 
more immediately yo" business to con- 
sider. I will positively have no name 
sett to it, for a secretary at 30 is 
hardly allowed the privelege of bur- 
lesque. You may see what S' Fleet- 
wood says to it before you print it: 
may be he may find some conceit bet- 
ter for a title then that I have given 
it, or another motto. Do all that as 
ou will, but once more no name. 
se no time in this great affair, and 
send a dossen over to me directed in 
a cover, a Monsieur Cardonnel, Se- 
cretaire de Monsieur Blathwayt, Se- 
cretaire de Guerre de sa Majesté, a la 
Hague; and then you must give 2 
dossen to Mr. Chancellour of the 
Cheq', which I have begged him to 
dispose of ; in doing all this you may 
lose by publishing a bad piece, and 
will oblige, S*, 
Yo most humble ser”, M. Prior. 
Besides those I speak of for Mr. 
Montagu, pray give one to every body 
you did last time, except the Lords 
Justices, and Lords of the Treasury, 
for Mr. Chancell* will do that him- 
self. 
To Mr. Jacob Tonson, att the Judye’s 
Head, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street. 


+ Afterwards Earl of Halifax, and 
himself a poet. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON JOSHUA’S MIRACLE. 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 17. 

THE miraculous arrestation of light, 
recorded in the Book of Joshua, is a 
favourite object of infidel ridicule. It 
may also have given rise, in some in- 
stances, to honest doubt, in minds not 
firmly grounded in a belief of Revela- 
tion. A French writer (M. Chaubard) 
has lately shown that it admits of as- 
tronomical demonstration, and, in his 
opinion, of geological also.* The ob- 
ject of this Essay is to follow up the 
idea he has suggested, in inquiring 
how far the Sacred Narrative is corro- 
borated by the traditions of mankind. 
Such remains, however disfigured, are 
often of inestimable value, from the 
resemblance they preserve to the ori- 
ginal events. 

In investigating this subject, the 
first step to be taken is to ascertain 
what belief the Hebrews themselves 
entertained of this miracle; the se- 
cond, what knowledge of it was re- 
tained by other nations. 

1. It must be remarked that we 
have not merely one, but two ac- 
counts of this stupendous event, in 
the tenth chapter of Joshua. Those 
who consider it a mere rhapsody,t 
have not attended to this circum- 
stance; for, although a single passage 
might be construed figuratively, such 
a repetition amounts to an affirma- 
tion, and demands to be interpreted 
literally. We have here not only a 
regular narrative in the course of the 
history, but also a reference to a re- 
gister in which it had been recorded. 

The history of Joshua says, 

‘*Then spake Joshua to the Lord in 
the day when the Lord delivered up the 
Amorites before the children of Israel, 
and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the 
Sun stood still, and the Moon stayed, 
until the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies.”’ 


It is impossible to read this without 


9 ecw and not perceive that the 
istorian meant to assert that a phe- 
nomenon had taken place. Yet, if 
the passage had stood alone, it might 
possibly have been given up as bom- 
bastic, since it has often been treated 
as such. But immediately after, there 
follows an appeal to a book, where 
the fact had been recorded : 


“Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher? So the Sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day. And there 
was no day like that, before it or after it, 
that the Lord hearkened unto the voice 
of a man, for the Lord fought for Israel.’* 


Bombastic speeches are matter for 
poetry, but surely they are never en- 
tered in national or sacred records. 
The word Jasher means upright, and 
the book so called was probably a 
register of such events as befel the 
upright nation, as the Hebrews are 
often emphatically styled. Whatever 
its contents were, they seem to have 
been incorporated in substance with 
the Scriptures, so that the book itself 
fell into disuse. 

It is remarkable that this event is 
not mentioned in the Pealms, at least 
not in distinct terms, for which omis- 
sion it is difficult to account. But it 
is also worthy of note, that in the 
best chronological arrangements of 
the Psalms, none of those divine com- 
positions are ascribed to the age of 
Joshua, but all are assigned to earlier 
and later periods. Thus the 88th is 
attributed to Herman while in Egypt, 
and the 90th to Moses while in the 
wilderness, after which a long inter- 
val occurs, to David’s victory over 
Goliah.§ The miracle which seems 
chiefly to have engaged the attention 
and gratitude of the Israelites, was 
the passage of the Red Sea. And we 
must bear in mind, that, as the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies began 
early to prevail among them, the re- 





* Elémens de Géologie, mis 4 la portée de tout le monde, et offrant la concord- 
ance des faits historiques avec les faits geologiques, par L. A. Chaubard, 8vo, 


pp 363. Risler, rue de l’Oratoire, Paris. 
+ As Le Clere and Jorgenson. 


t Of the alleged discovery of this book nothing need be said here, except that 
the imposture has been thoroughly exposed by Mr. Horne and others. 

§ See the Table of the Psalms, from Townshend, Calmet, &c. in the Compa- 
nion to the Bible, published by the Religious Tract Society. 


Gent. Mac. Vot. II. 
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membrance of Joshua’s miracles, by 
which the course of those luminaries 
appeared to be contracted, would carry 
such unwelcome convictions with it, 
as to interest them in neglecting, if 
not suppressing, every trace of it.* 
However, like all truth, it breaks out 
occasionally. Thus Isaiah alludes to 
it (ch. xxviii. v.21), The Lord shall 
be wrath as in the valley of Gibeon, 
that he may do his work, his strange 
work, and bring to pass his act, his 
mighty act, By another allusion to 
it, he describes the prosperity of fu- 
ture times: Thy sun shall no more go 
down, neither shall thy moon withdraw 
itself. (ch. 60, ver. 20.) Habakkuk, 
describing the progress of Israel from 
Israel to Palestine, says, The sun and 
moon stood still in their habitation..... 
thou didst march through the land in 
indignation, thou didst thrash the hea- 
then in anger. (c. 3, v. 11,12.) And 
as apocryphal writings are good his- 
torical evidence for the sentiments of 
the Jews, whatever may be thought of 
them in a doctrinal point of view, the 
words of Ecclesiasticus may be cited 
as decisive: Did not the Sun go back 
by his (Joshua’s) means, and was not 
one day as long as two? (c. 46, v. 4.) 

Josephus, who is more apt to lower 
miracles than to enlarge upon them, 
speaks plainly here, 


“The day also was lengthened (the 
like whereof was never heard before), 
lest, by the speedy approach of the night, 
the enemy should escape from the victor. 
..... As that day was longer than or- 
dinary, it is registered in the Sacred Vo- 
lumes, which are preserved in the Tem- 
ple.’’ t 


Connected with the Jewish belief, 
is that of the Mahometans. D’Her- 
belot, in his great work, under the 
article JoscuHova, quotes the Tarikh 


Considerations on Joshua’s Miracle. 
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Montekheb, as relating that he was 
sent to destroy the giants, to whom 
he gave battle on a Friday evening. 
As night approached, and he would 
not fight on the Sabbath, he prayed 
for time to finish the battle; and so 
the sun remained above the horizon 
an hour and a half longer than usual, 
thus giving him time to exterminate 
the enemy. According to this ac- 
count, Arika (i. e. Jericho), and not 
Gibeon, was the city besieged. But 
so prevalent is the belief of this event 
among the Mahometans, that it is 
one of their reasons for appointing 
Friday their sacred day, in preference 
to the Sabbath of the Jews, or that of 
the Christians. 

II. The next thing to be inquired 
is, what knowledge of this event was 
preserved by other nations. 

Here it is important to fix the time 
of day in which it may be considered 
to have occurred. Parkhurst, Adam 
Clarke, and Bishop Horsley in his 
Biblical Criticisms, place it in the 
evening; Shuckford about noon; Hales 
and Mr. Hartwell Horne in the morn- 
ing.t M. Chaubard, from an atten- 
tive consideration of the narrative, 
concludes that Joshua, having march- 
ed all night, fell upon his enemies 
soon after sunrise. It seems too that 
all the events from verse 9 to verse 27, 
where the sunset is spoken of, hap- 
pened within the compass of a single 
day, prolonged to an extraordinary 
length by miracle. 

We may here adduce a principle 
laid down by Mr. Thomas Dicke in 
his Christian Philosopher : 

‘When a passage of Scripture is of 
doubtful meaning, or capable of different 
interpretations, that interpretation ought 
to be preferred, which will best agree 
with the established discoveries of 


science.’’ § 





* No notice is taken of it in the apocryphal book of Enoch; but in point of 
fact the writer passes rapidly from the death of Moses to a much later period in 
these words: ‘‘ Then arose other sheep, all of whom conducted them, instead of 
those who were dead.’’ (ch, lxxxviii. ver. 65.) 

+ This extract is from the old English translation, which was made in reality 
from Arnauld’s French one. What does. Whiston mean by the 18th Psalm of So- 
lomon? which he quotes as saying of the heavenly luminaries, ‘‘ They have not 
wandered from the day that he created them; they have not forsaken their way 
from ancient generations, unless it were when God enjoined them [so to do] by 
the voice of his servants.’’ See his translation of Josephus in loco. 

$ It is obvious that the time must have been either morning or evening, and not 
noon, since the sun and moon are described as being both visible. 

§ P. 432, 3d edit. We do not wish to have it implied, that we agree with 
every sentiment in this book, e. g. the commencement of note 10, p. 532. 
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Now it is clear that the phenome- 
non could not have had the same ap- 
pearance under every meridian, but 
that the prolongation of light in Pa- 
lestine must have protracted the night, 
or the twilight, as it happened then 
to be, in other parts of the globe. 
But it is remarkable that while the 
East is full of conflicting traditions, as 
to the time of its occurrence, all that 
occur in Europe are such as fix it to 
the morning in Palestine, because they 
testify to @ supernatural lengthening 
of the night. M. Chaubard grounds 
his calculations upon the celebrated 
double night at Thebes, which was 
said to have given existence to Her- 
cules ; from which he argues, that, as 
the darkness was fixed in Greece for 
an additional number of hours, the 
miracle took place immediately after 
sunrise in Palestine. Satisfied appa- 
rently with this coincidence, which 
the most sceptical reader must allow 
to be a striking one, he has forborne 
to pursue the inquiry further. Our 
object is to show that it may be pur- 
sued all round the habitable globe.* 

1. We naturally ask, if Homer has 
made any allusion to this stupendous 
event, or made any poetical use of it ? 
He has done so; and has described it 
as a Greek naturally would, namely, 
as an extension of night. He intro- 
duces it as a device of Minerva, to 
prolong the first interview of Ulysses 
and Penelope, after the slaughter of 
the suitors : 


‘‘ Nor had they ended till the morning 
ray 5 
But Pallas backward held the rising day, 


The wheels of night retarding, to detain 
The gay Aurora in the wavy main.” 
Pope’s Odyssey, b. 23, 1. 259. 


2. The story of Phaeton is connect- 
ed with this event by Ovid, in lan- 
guage which could hardly have been 
closer or more decisive : 


‘‘ Nam pater obductos, luctu miserabilis 
egro 
Condiderat vultus ; et, si modo credimus, 


unum 
Isse diem sine sole ferunt.’’ 
Ovid, Met. b. 2, 1. 329. 


This is precisely the result which 
the miracle would have produced 
under the meridian of Italy. The 
poet speaks as if some such tradition 
existed in that country. 

3. Proceeding farther westward, it 
would have been night, or nearly so, 
in America. Supposing it to have 
been four a.m. in Palestine, it would 
have been about eight at night in 
Florida. { The inhabitants of that 
country relate, that on one occasion 
the sun ceased to appear for a whole 
day. They add, that his disappear- 
ance caused an inundation of the 
great lake Theomi, which burst its 
bounds, and overflowed the adjacent 
lands for twenty-four hours; after 
which the sun re-appeared in all his 
brightness, his warmth exhaled the 
waters, and the earth returned to its 
natural state. The people conse- 
quently regard that luminary as their 
preserver from a flood.§ This tradi- 
tion coincides exactly with the theory 
of M. Chaubard, who considers that 
the temporary suspension of the mo- 





* We must refer, once for all, to M. Chaubard’s work, for every thing connected 


with the scientific part of the subject. 


+ It is worthy of observation, that, when Homer meddles with the Sun, he adheres 
to fact, and prolongs, not the day, but the darkness. Thus, after the contest for the 
body of Patroclus, he makes the night approach sooner than usual, which may have 
been a common notion about this circumstance : 


‘¢ Meantime, unwearied with his heavenly way, 
In Ocean’s waves th’ unwilling Light of Day 
Quench’d his red orb, at Juno’s high command, 
And from their labours eas’d the Achaian band.”’ 


Pope’s Iliad, b. 18, 1. 283. 


t M. Chaubard places the occurrence of this phenomenon in the month of July, 
from a consideration of the preceding chapters. 


§ Noél, Dictionnaire de la Fable, vol. II. art. Sovei. 
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tion of the earth must have occasioned 
a variety of partial inundations. 

4. The same calculation will give 
five p. m. or thereabouts, to the island 
of Otaheite. Here a coincident tradi- 
tion is found, which is mentioned by 
Mr. Ellis, in his Polynesian Re- 
searches, and which will best be re- 
lated in his own words: 

‘* One of the most singular of their 
traditions respecting the Sun deserves 
attention, from the slight analogy it bears 
to a fact recorded in Jewish history. It 
is related that Maui, an ancient priest or 
chief, was building a marac, or temple, 
which it was necessary to finish before 
the close of the day ; but on perceiving 
the Sun was declining, and that it was 
likely to sink before the work was finish- 
ed, he seized the Sun by his rays, bound 
them with a cord to the marac, or an ad- 
jacent tree, and then prosecuted his work, 
the Sun remaining stationary till the ma- 
rac was completed. I refrain from all 
comment on this singular tradition, which 
was almost universally received in the 
islands.””—Vol. III. p. 170. 

The devoted author of these inte- 
resting volumes, was not aware of the 
value of the tradition which he has 
recorded. By relating it, he has sup- 
plied an important link in the chain, 
although, taking the story singly, he 
discerned only a “slight analogy.” — 
Where there are two traditions on the 
same subject, it may be inferred, that 
they are not mere fables, but have 
their origin in fact, however that fact 
may have been clouded or disguised. 
Thus we find the same tradition in 
these islands repeated with a change 
of circumstances : 

‘*The island of Oahu is said to have 
been peopled by Maui and his wife, who 
came hither in a boat. . . . One day, his 
wife being busily employed in making 
cloth, the materials extended so much, 
that she had not time to finish it before 
night, whereupon Maui laid his hand 
upon the Sun, and held it from going 
down tillthe work was completed.’’—Jour- 
nal of Messrs. Bennet and Tyerman, 
edited by James Montgomery, vol. I. 
p- 433. 

The same story, as Mr. Ellis has 
related, about the temple, occurs with 
some slight variations, in this work, 
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vol. [I. p. 41. It is there told of 
Maui, the same personage, who is 
styled “‘a man-god.”” This narrative 
adds, that ‘‘ ever since, the Sun’s 
course has been slower than formerly.” 
This curious statement affords room 
for a deal of speculation; but at all 
events, it shows how fully the story 
is believed in those islands, and how 
deeply seated the belief of it is in the 
people’s minds. 

5. In China the time will be about 
nine a.m. Here it is said, that in 
time of the Emperor Yao, the Sun did 
not set for ten days, and that conse- 
quently the Chinese were afraid of a 
general conflagration. This event, as 
was natural, has been claimed for 
very different hypotheses, and Park- 
hurst is inclined to refer it to the later 
phenomenon in the age of Hezekiah. 
But what is singular is, that it is con- 
nected with a partial inundation, which 
happened in the same reign, as M, 
Chaubard’s theory would require. 
What is intended by the den days is 
not quite clear; Parkhurst refers them 
to the ten degrees of the dial of King * 
Ahaz; others suppose that as many 
hours of additional light in Joshua’s 
case are meant. But whoever allows 
the later event to have taken place, on 
the strength of Chinese history, can- 
not reasonably object to the earlier 
one. As for the dread of a general 
conflagration, it probably arose from 
the sensation of heat, occasioned by 
the stationary position of the Sun at 
that time of the day.* 

6. In Hindostan, where the time 
will be between six and seven a. m., 
we find a mythological story which 
supplies the necessary link in the 
chain. Rama, the Indian Hercules, 
being anxious to heal the wound of 
his brother Lakschman, is informed 
by the deities, that it can only be 
cured by the application of certain 
herbs, which must be gathered on a 
particular mountain before sun-rise. 
The mountain is distant, and night 
draws on. Hanuman, the messenger 
of Rama, sets out on his errand, when 
Ravan, the king of the giants, and 
Rama’s mortal enemy, commands the 





* Ancient Universal History, 8vo edit. vol. XVIII. p. 104, compared with 


Kempfer’s History of Japan, vol. I. p. 147. 


As it is impossible to reconcile 


the Chinese chronology in this instance with that of Scripture, we must ‘profess 
our general principle plainly, which is, to be guided by fact, whatever discrepancies 
may exist in other respects. 
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Sun to appear upon the mountain at 
midnight. The consequence is, that 
the healing virtue of the herbs is neu- 
tralized; and Hanuman, on his arri- 
val, is completely disappointed in his 
hope of obtaining them. In his exas- 
peration, he seizes the luminary, puts 
him under his arm, so as to restore 
the darkness, and does not suffer him 
to continue his course, till the medi- 
cinal leaves are found, and the wound 
is healed.* 

The substance of this story is, that 
daylight encroaches upon the regular 
return of night, which would be the 
case in India; all the rest is poetical 
addition andembellishment. The Ra- 
mayana, whence this legend is taken, 
is an ancient Indian epic poem, com- 
posed by Valmic, who is placed at 
least as early as B.C. 1300.¢ The 
event itself, according to Blayney’s 
Chronology, happened about B.C. 
1451, no very wide distance in times 
of tradition, so that this may be con- 
sidered as the oldest record on the 
subject, next to that of Scripture. 

And what is scarcely less remark- 
able, the suspension of the Moon’s 
progress, which forms the other part 
of the miracle, is recorded in the Hin- 
doo mythology. The same interfer- 
ence which suspended the apparent 
motion of the Sun, must of course 
have prevented the nocturnal appear- 
ance of the Moon; or, in other words, 
the arrestation of the earth’s motion 
must have kept the Sun at the point 
it was then occupying, and the Moon 
nearly so, as her motion is not great. 
According to the Hindoos, the giants 
having conceived that the shining 
parts of the Moon contained the pre- 
cious fluid which would confer im- 
mortality, carried it off, by means of 
Garura, the bird of Vishnu, which an- 
swers to the eagle of Jupiter. But 
just as they were on the point of ex- 
tracting the celestial beverage, they 
were attacked and put to the rout by 
Indra, the god of heaven.t Here, 
then, we have a disfigured account of 
the Moon having once disappeared, 9s 





* De Marlés, Hist. de l’Inde, vol. II. 
p- 127. 

+ Ibid. vol. I. p. 333, vol. III. pp.38 » 
51. The computation is that of Cole- 
brooke. 

t Ibid. vol. II. p. 128. 
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it must have seemed to do on that oc- 
casion to the Hindoos. This tradi- 
tion decidedly confirms the Scriptural 
narrative, and obviates the objection 
which is grounded upon the arresta- 
tion of both luminaries, though the 
suspension of the one without inter- 
rupting the other, would present a far 
greater difficulty. 

Thus has the terrestrial globe been 
travelled round, in search of coinci- 
dent traditions, and they are found 
not only in sufficient number, but they 
also form a connected chain. It seems 
impossible that such a combination 
could be fortuitous ; indeed, we might 
fairly challenge any historical event 
(the Deluge excepted) to produce as 
many testimonies, from different parts 
of & world. 

ere is another set of passages in 
the Greek and Latin wrllns, eons 
ing the Sun’s withdrawal at the sight 
of the unnatural banquet of Atreus. 
In point of chronology, they coincide 
with the era of Hercules, and thus 
might fairly be taken as an additional 
corroboration of the Scriptural narra- 
tive. But we forbear to press them, 
since they are not needed, and the 
language in which they are expressed 
is so peculiar, as to have given rise to 
a variety of opinions. Nor do we lay 
any stress on the account which He- 
rodotus learned in Egypt, concerning 
the changes of the Sun’s course; yet 
we would observe, that we attach no 
importance to the explanations which 
have been devised, for, as a general 
principle, we prefer illustrating fact 
by fact, to resolving fact into theory. 

With regard to the suppositions, by 
which sceptical reasoners have endea- 
voured to set aside the idea of miracle 
in this case, we need only adduce a 
passage from a distinguished writer, 
the authoress of the ‘‘ Mechanism of 
the Heavens :” § 

“Neither mutation, precession, nor 
any of the disturbing forces which affect 
the system, have the smallest influence 
on the axis of rotation. . . . Amidst the 
mighty revolutions which have swept in- 
numerable races of organized beings from 
the earth, which have elevated plains, and 
buried mountains in the ocean, the rota- 
tion of the earth, and the position of the 


axis on its surface, have undergone but 
slight variations.”’ 





§ Mrs. Somerville. 
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There can be no doubt, from the 
recorded testimony of nations, that 
the event recorded in Scripture did 
really happen, and that it was every- 
where regarded as stupendous. If 
such a concurrence of testimonies is 
disbelieved, where the parties have no 
common object, but are divided from 
each other by mountains and oceans, 
all testimony is annihilated, and all 
confidence must receive a shock. For 
the sake of human interests in general, 
we are concerned to guard against so 
injurious a moral consequence. On 
the other hand, admitting the united 
testimony of nations to this event, it 
is clear that none of the usual forces 


could have produced it, and miracle is 
positively called for, in order to ac- 
count forit. The only reasonable ac- 
count which we find of the miracle, is 
that which is dated from the spot 
where it began to operate. In a word, 
if the testimony of nations is compe- 
tent to establish a fact, the miracle of 
Joshua is established. The idea of 
making such an appeal originated with 
M. Chaubard, who pointed out the 
coincidence between this phenomenon 
and the double night of Hercules. All 
that we can pretend to have done, is 
to have improved upon his idea. 
Yours, &c. J.T. M. 





ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER’S CHRONICLE.—No. I. 


** And slake our thirst 


At the pure well of English undefiled.” 


Mr. Ursan, 


THE rhyming chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, uninteresting and uncouth 
as it must appear to the general reader, 
with its black-letter type, and occa- 
sional Saxon characters, is a work in 
many respects deserving far more at- 
tention than has hitherto been bestow- 
ed upon it. Independently of other 
considerations, the mere circumstance 
of its being the earliest metrical chro- 
nicle extant in our vernacular tongue, 
is sufficient to give it an importance 
in the estimation of the English reader, 
which might scarcely be conceded to 
works far superior both in style and 
execution. But in addition to the 
claim of being the first English writer 
who sought to present to his country- 
men the annals of their land, Robert 
of Gloucester has historian, and 
antiquary particularly, for the nu- 
merous other claims on the atten- 
tion of the curious notices, slight 
though they often are, of the manners 
and feelings of our forefathers, at a 
period of which we have but few re- 
maining notices. This will particu- 
larly apply to the latter, and by far the 
most copious part of his work, which 
is invested, we think we may venture 
to say, with no slight degree of histo- 
rical importance, as the narrative of a 
contemporary, and not improbably an 
eyewitness of that struggle, so mighty 
in its after results, the contests be- 


tween the Barons and the weak and 
vacillating third Henry. 

As there is little probability of this 
curious work ever appearing before the 
eye of the general reader, divested of 
the almost unintelligible garb in which 
Hearne, with a laudable attention to 
cerrectness, has printed it, we shall 
endeavour to do for this ancient chro- 
nicle what the late Mr. G. Ellis so 
successfully did for the more length- 
ened ancient metrical romances; and 
while we give a general view of the 
work, and select the more interesting 
passages, illustrate them from time to 
time by the light which more extend- 
ed modern researches have cast upon 
many a subject connected with our 
early literature. 

Of the “‘ birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation,” of this ‘‘ British Ennius,”’ as 
Hearne not inaptly terms him, nothing 
has been recorded. From many pro- 
vincialisms in his work, he is con- 
sidered to have been of west-country 
origin, and not improbably of that © 
county from whence his name is de- 
rived. Itmay, however, be remarked, 
that although west-country forms of 
expression may, in the present day, 
afford sufficient proof of a writer’s 
place of birth, supposing him so un- 
educated as to use provincialisms, it is 
very questionable whether that could 
be the case in the 13th century—most 
of these are pure Saxon forms of ex- 
pression, and therefore in all proba- 
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bility common to every part of the 
land where that language was spoken, 
which indeed was the whole land. Of the 
circumstances of Robert of Glouces- 
ter’s life we are equally ignorant—he 
is generally supposed to have been a 
monk in the Abbey of Gloucester, dur- 
ing the middle, and probably the latter 
part of the 13th century. The period 
at which he flourished is distinctly as- 
certained, by his mention of the sin- 
gular, and as was then believed, super- 
natural darkness which overspread the 
land on the day of the battle of Evers- 
ham, August, 1265; for, after giving a 
minute description of it, he adds, 


‘¢ This sawe I Robert, and was full sore 
afeard.”’ 


Of the date of his death, and place of 
burial, we are also unacquainted. As 
the chronicle closes with the flight of 
the young de Montfert, it is probable 
that the venerable chronicler did not 
die until near the close of that cen- 
tury. 

This curious metrical history, which 
we will now examine, commences 
with a general description of England; 
it then proceeds to give an account of 
its colonization by Brute, which, 
with the subsequent history, is in most 
part a transcription of Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s very celebrated “ British his- 
tory.” In his account of the later 
Saxon Kings, he seems to follow in a 
great measure Malmsbury ; whilemany 
circumstances relating to the Conquest, 
and the reigns of the two subsequent 
Kings, have been unquestionably de- 
rived from Ware. The latter portion 
of his work he seems certainly to have 
derived from oral testimony. It may 
be remarked, that much of the con- 
tempt which it has been the lot of this 
neglected Chronicler to experience, has 
arisen from the circumstance of his 
name being placed among those of the 
early English Poets. Now to the 
character of a Poet he certainly has 
no claim—he never goes out of the 
way in search of images to illustrate, 
or choice expressions to point his 
meaning, but proceeds straight for- 
ward with his homely rhymes, as 
though wholly careless, or unconscious 
of the charms of a poetical diction. 
This carelessness of poetic ornament 
is, however, a general characteristic of 
the metrical chroniclers of the 12th 
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and 13th centuries, whether compiling 
their narratives in Latin, Norman 
French, or the more rude and unform- 
ed dialect of England. Even the Nor- 
man metrical chronicles of Beneit, 
St. Maur, and Wace, interesting as 
they are from the peculiarly naive style 
of narration, and the often vivid pic- 
tures which they, particularly Wace, 
present to us, are by no means dis- 
tinguished by a poetical phraseology, 
far less by the introduction of set 
poetical imagery. If indeed a figure 
come, as it were, in their way, they 
admit it, and pass on; if amoral sen- 
timent arise, they place it almost in a 
parenthesis, and proceed onward with 
the story. Although living a century 
later than these two Norman chroni- 
clers, and at a period too when the 
Troubadours had afforded abundant ex- 
amples of a highly poetical, and even 
fanciful style of composition, even 
Marie of France, in her elegant lays, 
very seldom admits poetical embellish- 
ment. It is necessary therefore to 
bear in mind, that Robert of Gloucester 
must be viewed as a mere chronicler, 
and that if, even as a chronicler, we 
cannot claim for him that spirited style 
of narration, that naive simplicity and 
grace, that so frequently characterise 
the ‘‘ Roman de Rou,” of Wace, we 
must remember that the language in 
which he wrote, rude, unformed, ab- 
solutely in its transition state from 
Saxon to English, presented far greater 
difficulties to him who sought to sub- 
ject it to the trammels of verse, than 
the flowing and more refined “‘ Langue 
d’Oie,” to whose easy, natural, and 
unaffected order of phraseology, in the 
opinion of a competent judge, the 
English language itself is so much in- 
debted. ‘‘ Addressing himself to his 
illiterate countrymen,” says Mr. Ellis, 
“he employed the vulgar language as 
he found it, without any attempt at 
embellishment or refinement, and per- 
haps wrote in rhyme, only because it 
was found to be an useful help to the 
memory, and gave his work a chance 
of being recited in companies where it 
could not be read.” 

The work commences thus, and the 
reader will perceive, amid the homeli- 
ness of the rhyme, a heartiness of 
feeling, with which he celebrates the 
“* wel god lande,” and shews forth 
her praises : 
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‘¢ Engelonde is a wel god londe, I wene of eche londe best, 
Yset in the ende of the worlde, as al in the weste, 
The see goth hym al aboute, he stont as an yle, 
Her fon (foes) hee durre the lasse doubt, but hit be thorw gyle. 
Of fol of this selve land, as me hath y seye wyle 
From south to north he ys long, eight hondred myle ; 
And foure hondred myle brode, from est to west to wende 
A mydde tho lond, as it be, and noght as by the on ende, 
Plenté we may in Engelond of alle gode y se— 
But fole yt for gulte, other zeres the worse be, 
For Engelond ys ful ynow of fruyt, and of tren (trees) 
Of wodes, and of parkes, that joye yt ys to sen, 
Of foules, and of bestes, of wylde and tame also, 
Of salt fysch and eke fresch, and fayre riveres ther to, 
Of welles swete, and colde ynow, of lesen (leas) and of mede, 
Of selver or (ore) and of golde, of tyn, and of lede, 
Of stel, of yrn (iron), and of bras, of god corn grete won (store), 
Of whyte (wheat) and of wolle (wool) god, betere ne may be non.”’ 


He next proceeds to tell us that the 
principal rivers are the ‘‘ Severne, 
Temese, and Homber,” rather a scanty 
list, and that the dependent islands are 
** Man, ’twene us and Irlande,” “the 


grete yle of Orkenye,”’ beyond Scot- 
land, and the Isle of Wight, “‘ toward 
Normandie.” The most ancient towns, 
having been built by the “‘ fyrst lords 
and maysteres,”’ are: 


London and Euerwick,* Lyncolne and Leycestre, 
Colchester and Canterbury, Bristow and Wircestre, 
Chichestre and Grauntebrigge, and thanne Cirencestre, 
Derchestre and Wyncestre, and sethe Gloucestre. 


The reader will observe that all 
these were Roman towns. He then 
alludes to the different nations by which 
the land had been subjugated—first, 
“* by the grete lordes and empereurs of 


Rome ;” then by the Picts, whom he 
terms ‘‘ Picards;” and Scots; then by 
the ‘‘ Englische and Saxones,” the 
folc of Danemarke; and finally by 
**the fole of Normandie 


That among us woneth yet, and schulleth evermo 
We schul here after in this boke, telle of al this wo.’’ 


He now proceeds to acquaint his 
readers (hearers, most probably, in the 
first instance), how England was di- 
vided into 35 counties, and he gives 
their names. It is worthy of remark, 
that in this list, Rutlandshire and 
Monmouthshire are both omitted, 
although Shropshire finds a place; 
Yorkshire is called Everwick, and un- 
der the name of Cardoel, a name rich 
in recollections of romance, he includes 
both Cumberland and Westmorland, 
eat even Durham, since the 

ishopric is mentioned in the succeed- 
ing list of English sees. 

These he represents as amounting 


to 17, including the two archbishop- 
rics. Carlisle is here termed ‘“‘ Car- 
doel,”” and Norwich is noticed without 
any remark of the see being originally 
at Thetford; and Salisbury also, with- 
out any mention of Old Sarum. The 
Givisions of these sees are next given, 
which, allowing for the four new 
bishoprics of Gloucester, Peterborough, 
Oxford, and Bristol, are with very 
little alteration the same as at present. 
Then comes an account of what each 
county is most celebrated for, and truly 
these statistical remarks, made nearly 
six centuries ago, are very interesting: 


‘* In the contre of Canterbury, mest plente of fysch ys, 
And mest chase about Salisbury of wylde bestes y wys, 
At London schippes mest, and wine at Wincestre, 

At Herford schep and orf, and fruyt at Wircestre, 
Sope about Covyntre, yrn (iron) at Gloucestre— 
Metel, as led and tyn, in the contre of Excestre ; 
Everwik of fayrest wode, Lyncolne of fayrest men, 
Grantebrugge and Hontydone mest plente of dup fen, 
Ely of fairest place, of fairest sighte Roucestre.”’ 








* This is not Warwick, as might at first be supposed, but York, which in another 
place is termed Everwik, both corruptions of Eborac, the name of the pretended founder. 
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Of the remaining counties he says 
nothing. On the foregoing list we 
may remark that a writer in the Ar- 
cheologia has grounded some of his 
arguments, that wine was formerly 
made in England, on this notice of 
Winchester being celebrated for the 
abundance of wine. Now when we 
remember that the wines of this period 
were almost wholly brought from 
Guienne, it appears far more likely 
that foreign wine is meant; which, 
brought to the neighbouring port of 
Southampton, would most readily find 
a market at Winchester, at a far 
cheaper rate than the “ merchant 
wine tunner” of London, subjected to 
the charges of a voyage twice as long, 
could afford to sell it. The rising 
importance of London is indeed hinted 
at, in her numerous ships; would 
that we had had a few lines of de- 
scription of her ancient glories from 
his pen! The peculiar commenda- 
tion of the Lincoln men, and the cele- 
bration of fertile Kent, for its abun- 
dance of fish, seems rather singular, 


and so at first sight appears the re- 
mark that Salisbury was most cele- 
brated for the ‘‘ chase.” A various 
reading had ‘“ calke” instead. Its vi- 
cinity to the new forest was probably 
the reason ; still, it is remarkable that 
the new and well-built city, with its 
cathedral of surpassing beauty, which 
we know at the period of its erection 
(1220) excited the admiration of all 
the country round, should not have 
received some slight passing eulogy, 
especially as the beauty of Ely is re- 
corded. 

Our worthy Chronicler next informs 
us, that there are three wonders in 
Britain, the Bath waters, Stonhyngel, 
and the Peak. He terms the Roman 
roads ‘‘ four fayre wayes,” and tells 
us they were made, by “ the olde 
kinges ;” they are Eninge-street, Ike- 
nilde-street, Watlinge-street, and the 
Fosseway. He then gives this curious 
eulogy on the climate; and it may be 
remarked that his boast of the brilliant 
complexions of the English, is corro- 
borated by many ancient writers. 


“* So clene a lond is Engelond, and so pur withouten ore (denial) 
That the fairest men of the world therein beth y bore, 
So clene, and fair, and pur wyte (pure white) p Bove other men a (they) be 
That me knoweth hem in eche lend, by syghte where me hem se 
So clene also is that lond, and monnes blod so pure 
That the gret unel (disease) cometh not there, that me cleputh tho ‘ holy far’ 
That forfretteth mennes lymes, ryghte as heo were brende, (burnt) 
As men of France in thilk unel, me syth sone amend, 
Gef heo (they) ben brought into Engelond.”’ 


and with another eulogy the first 
chapter concludes. 

The commencement of the second 
chapter begins the chronicle, strictly 
so termed; and we are informed that 
it is the seventh age of the world, but 
that England was peopled in the third 
age, the era of Abraham. We have a 
short episode of the Trojan War, 
which our worthy Chronicler tells us 
took place in the “‘ country of Rome !” 
A woeful battle it was, for he remarks 
that there was neither knight nor 
** staleward man,”’ but took part in 
the contest, though, as he very un- 


chivalrously says, it was “al for a 
woman.” The succeeding history is 
a close transcript of Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Silvius inquiring the fortune 
of his unborn child, receives the omin- 
ous reply that he shall kill both father 
and mother. This the young prince 
unwittingly does, and then setting 
forth on his voyage, at length arrives 
in England. Here Brut performs 
most gallant deeds against a host of 
giants, of whose strength some notion 
may be formed from the picture our 
Chronicler has given of one of the elite 
of them. 


‘* Goggomagog was a geand, swithe grete and strong, 
Aboute four and twenti fet, me seith he was longe, 
A grete ok he wolde breide (break) adoun, as it a smal yerde (switch) were, 
And bere forth in his hond, the fole for to afere’’ (frighten). 


Four and twenty feet seems to be 
the regulation standard of giants in 
legend and romance. St. Christopher, 
that mountain of a saint, was just that 

Gent. Mage. Vox. II, 


height, and so was (Escapart, whose 

** lively effigies’”’ grace, or did grace 

until lately, the gate at Southampton. 

This gentleman just ss with 
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the oak-tree for a walking-stick, met 
however an untimely end; he prof- 
ferred a wrestling match with Corineus, 
another giant, who in the end tossed 
poor Gogmagog up into the air, and 
dashed him to pieces among the rocks. 


The punishment of Gogmagog, and 
the vigorous measures pursued by 
King Brut, contributed so greatly to 
the establishment of his government, 
that he set about seeking a spot to 
build his chief city upon. 


‘¢ Brut wende forthe into Engelond and aspiede up and doun 
For to seche an esé place, to make an heved town, 
He com and fond al up Temese a place fair enow, 
In gode contré and plenteus, that his herte much to drogh, 
That the schippes might from eche lond bring to god y wis, 
There he rerede his heved town, that London iclepud is.” 


Brut however called it New Troy, a 
magic name to our forefathers for 
many generations, even to the time 
of the triumphal entry of the sapient 
James into the city, when prose and 
verse alike shewed forth the high an- 
tiquity and lofty claims of ‘‘ old Troy- 
nouvant,” as it was somewhat ludi- 
crously termed. Then follows the 
division of the kingdom between his 
three sons, Locrine, Camber, and Al- 
banak, and the feuds in Locrine’s 
family, the fierce revenge of the step- 
mother Estrildis, and the fate of that 
*‘ hapless maiden,” whose name is 
familiar to every reader, from her in- 
troduction in the splendid masque of 
Comus, stream-engulphed Sabina. 

Proceeding onward, he next gives an 


account of the building of Bath by 


King Bathulf, and tells us how “‘ thoru 
enchantement” he enclosed fire in 
brazen vessels, by which the water as 
it passes gains heat, and that the metal 
is now turned into “ roches grete.”” 
This is rather an enlargement upon 
Geffrey ; but the following extract from 
a Chronicle of England, composed 
about fifty years later, shews what ad- 
ditional wonders can be heaped upon 
a marvellous story in a marvel-loving 
age, and how correct is that old pro- 
verb, that a tale loses nothing in the 
telling. In this account Bathulf is 
called Bladud, and his era is placed 
later—but his wondrous works at 
** the hote bathe”’ are thus described: 


‘¢ Four tonnes ther beath of brass 
Al for Seath, thus hit was, 
Feale thinges ther beath inne— 
Craftilich ymad with fynne (cunning), 
Quick brimstone, and other also, 
With wylde fyre, ymad thereto— 
Salgemmé, and salpetré 
Salarmeniac ther is eché— 


Sal nitre that ys briht, 

Berneth, both day and nyht, 
Berneth both nyght and day 

A never quenchen hit ne may. 

In four sprunges the tonnes lyeth 
As these philosofres siggeth (say), 
The heate within, water withoute 
Maketh hete al aboute.’’* 


Bathulf, however, eventually fell a 
victim to his love of doing wonderful 
things—he made himself ‘‘ wyngon 
(wings) on hie for to fly,” our worthy 
Chronicler tells us, and met the fate of 
Icarus, whereupon Robert very soberly 
remarks, that 


‘* Better hadde hym ybe, 
Have a adoune, than ylerned for 
to fle. 


Bathulf was succeeded by his son 
Leir, whose name introduces the 
well-known story of King Leir and 
his daughters; this is told at great 
length, and is the same in every re- 
spect as the narrative in Geffrey. A 
long parenthesis about the foundation 
of Rome, and an account of the in- 
cursions of the Picts, succeed; and 
then a description of Ireland is given, 
which he says abounds with milk and 
honey, and with ‘‘ many fole and 
bolde ;” he also remarks that no veno- 
mous animal is found there, nor ser- 
pents. It is remarkable that here he 
uses the old Teutonic word, and terms 
them “‘ wormes.”” Passing over four 
hundred years, during which he says, 
“* Kinges reigned many one,” and 
leaving out the interesting story of 
Artegal and Elidure, and the tragic 
tale of Ferrex and Porrex, both of 
which have a place in Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth, he comes to the reign of 
the renowned King Lud, that especial 
ornament of Troynouvant. 





* Vide Ritson’s Metrical Romances, 2d vol. 


+ Continued. 
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“¢ Grete townes in Engelond, he amendede ynowe, 
And London aller* most, for ther to hys herte drowe ; 
That folk he hett of the town, so noble bold her rere, 
That in al Engelond so noble a cité nere. 
Walles he lette make about, and gates up and doun, 
And after Lud, that was hys name, he clepude it Lud’s tou, 
The hexte (highest) gate of the toun, tha yet stonde there and is, 
He lette yt clepe Ludésgate, after ys owne name ywis, 
He let hym tho’ he was dede, burye at thilke gate, 
Therfore et after hym me cleputh hit Lodegate. 
The town me cleputh Ludestown, that ys wyde cowth, (known) 
And now me cleputh yt London, that ys lyghter in the mouth.” 


In this extract, the circumstance of 
the word ‘“‘ let” being used always 
according to its modern signification 
of ‘‘ permit, allow,” instead of the con- 
trary sense, which it certainly bore 
during the 16th century, and most 
probably earlier, will not fail to strike 
the reader as very singular. It would 
be a curious inquiry, to endeavour to 
ascertain when, and if possible, how 
this changeable word was used with 
an opposite meaning, and when it re- 
verted to what would seem to be its 
original sense. We would also direct 
the attention of the reader to the very 
arbitrary orthography that obtains 
throughout the whole of this chronicle ; 
there is scarcely one word that is not 
spelt almost half a dozen different 
ways: but we must return to our 
narrative. Cassibel succeeded the re- 
nowned King Lud, and it was in his 
reign that the emperor “ July,” hav- 


ing conquered France, cast a longing - 


eye toward Britain, and asked what 
Jand it was. On being told that it 
was the land which Brut, who came 
from Italy, first raised into a kingdom, 
he rejoins, in the true spirit of the 13th 
century, that it certainly belongs to 
the Roman empire, and therefore the 
king should do him homage. He 
sends messengers therefore, demand- 
ing it, and also “‘ servage due ;”” Cas- 
sibel returns a very sensible answer, 
but one certainly better fitted to the 
19th century than the 13th, for he 
waives all argument respecting Eng- 
land being a fief of the Roman empire, 
and contents himself with lamenting 
that people should not be satisfied 
with their condition, and that an 
emperor who has so wide a dominion, 
should covet ‘‘ oure lutel gede,”” who, 
as he says too, are ‘‘ bi ourself as at 
the worlde’s ende ;’? he however con- 
cludes with a message of defiance. 
The emperor July however is not to 
be moved from his purpose ; he lands, 


and Cassibel prepares to give him 
battle. The field of contest is near 
Canterbury, and the combatants fight 
in the approved method of the 13th 
century, with arrows and ‘‘ quarrels,” 
swords and maces. Nennyn, Cassi- 
bel’s brother, most chivalrously en- 
gages in single combat with ‘‘ July,” 
and strikes him right in the midst of 
his shield. A decisive victory is ob- 
tained, the Romans take to their ships, 
and Cassibel holds high festival, and 
offers sacrifices in his good city of 
London, of 40,000 oxen, 100,000 sheep, 
and 30,000 ‘‘ wyld bestes.”” But fraud 
effects what arms had attempted in 
vain; through the perfidy of his ne- 
phew, Cassibel finally becomes tribu- 
tary to July, and sends hostages 
to Rome. After his death, Kymbel 
succeeds, in whose time— 


** oure Lord was in Bedleem y bore, 
Of Marie to save men, that erst were for 
lore.”’ 


Then follows much uninteresting nar- 
ration; and among other things we 
are told that Claudius gave his name 
to the city of Gloucester; that Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Britain in 
the reign of Antonine; that “‘ King 
Cole,” he of nursery celebrity, was 
** A nobyle mon, grete powre he hadde on 
honde ; [londe ; 
Erle he was of Colechestre, here in thys 


and that he was the father of St. 
Helen, the mother of Constantine, and 
finder of the true cross. We at length 
come to the reign of Vortiger, and the 
arrival of the Saxons. All this part, 
long speeches and all, is copied nearly 
verbatim from Geffrey. Vortiger, after 
many unsuccessful conflicts with the 
Saxons, retreats toward Wales, and 
asks advice of his counsellors what 
had best be done. They recommend 
him to build a strong castle, “‘ of 
lyme and of stone,” and to summon 
‘** quaynte workmenne” to the tas 





* From ealder, highest, principal. 
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The work is begun, but the next morn- 
ing, ‘‘ al clene there down it lay ;” 
again and again they build, and again 
and again the following morning be- 
holds their labour destroyed. After 
much wonder, and many consulta- 
tions, Merlin is sent for; he directs 
them to dig beneath the foundation ; 
there they find a pond beneath two 
hollow stones, each enclosing a dra- 
gon, the one white, and the other red, 
and he points out that it was their 
nocturnal strivings that had caused the 
foundations to fall. His explanation 
is the same as that in Geffrey, that 
their strife signifies the contests of the 
Britons and Saxons. After Vortiger’s 
death, Aurelius succeeds, and having 
routed all his enemies, he determines 
to build a noble monument to the 
memory of those nobles who had been 
so treacherously slain at the banquet 
by the Saxons. His architect not 
being able to please him, he sends to 
Merlin, who recommends the trans- 
portation of ‘‘ the giant’s dance” from 
** Kydar,” in Treland, to Salisbury 
plain. Aurelius approves the sugges- 
tion, and understanding that these 
huge stones were originally brought 
from Africa, he sends 15,000 men, 
and a civil message to the king of 
lreland. Now these stones were said 
to possess great medicinal virtue, for 
being washed with water, that water 
being put into.a bath, sick persons 
bathing therein, were sure to recover 
from their maladies. The 15,000 men 
set about the work, but vain are all 
theirefforts, althoughaided by “cables, 
laddres, and leveres,’’ not one of the 
stones moved an inch. When Merlin 
had sufficiently amused himself with 
their vain efforts, “he sette hys 

nnes as he wolde, and hys quaintise 
dyd stylle,” when immediately they 
‘were brought to the ship’s side, and 


transported to the ‘‘ down of Am- 
bresbury,” against that important fes- 
tival, ‘* the feste of Whitsondaye.” 
We next come to the birth, educa- 
tion, and right valorous deeds of that 
chief hero of romance, King Arthur. 
In this part of the chronicle also, 
Robert of Gloucester closely follows 
Geffrey. The description of his shield, 
Pridwen, with the image of our Lady 
thereon, of his good sword Caly- 
bourne (the Escalibor of later poets), 
and the service it did him when four 
hundred and seventy Saxons felt its 
murderous edge, the proud list of his 
numerous victories, and how his do- 
minion extended over Ireland, Iceland, 
Gothland,the Orkney, Norways, Dacia, 
Acquitaine, and Gaul; the “ full, true 
and particular account”’ of his corona- 
tion feast, when two kings served as 
chief butler and chief sewer, and one 
thousand knights waited on the as- 
sembled guests, are all taken from the 
“* British History.”” The true name 
of the city and its site, where this 
gallant feast was held, is however 
given byour chronicler. Geffrey merely 
says it was held “ at the city of 
legions,” but Robert says it was at 
Caerleon, that consecrated name in 
chivalrous romance. 
“* A toun that ys yn Glamorgan, up the 
water of Osc ydo, [al so.’’ 
A lytle besyde Severne, in murye stede 
The word “‘ mury” in the foregoing 
quotation, is evidently used, not in its 
ordinary signification, but in that which 
it bears in the Danish, “ strong.’ 
The conquests of Arthur over the 
Romans, the treachery of his nephew 
Medred, the last fatal battle where 
“he hadde hys laste chevalrye,”’ and 
resigned his crown to his cousin Con- 
stantine, are also derived from the 
same source. After this, being mor- 
tally wounded, he was 


‘* Lede in-to an ysle, vor to hele his wounde, 
And deyde as the best knyghte, that me wuste ever yfounde 
(But) Ac nathles the Brutons and Cornwalsse of ys kunde, 
Wenyth he be alyve yut, and habbeth hym yut in mynde, 
That he be to comen yut, to. wynne agen thys lond. 
And noght ver than at Glastynbury ys bones swithe me wond, 
And ther tovare the heye wened, amyd the quer ywys, 
As ys bones lyggeth—ys tumbe well vayr is, 
In vif hondred yer of grace, and fourty and two, 
In hys manere in Cornwale, to dethe he was ydo.”’ 


These lines are well worthy of atten- 
tion, since they afford such unques- 
tionable proof that the wild fable of 


Arthur’s tranced slumber, and future 
awakening, is not a mere poetical 
fancy of the writers of the chivalrous 
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romances, but that it was a sober and 
earnest expectation among the inhabi- 
tants of Cornwall, no less than among 
hose of Armorica,’ and dwelt upon 
with unwavering faith for centuries. 
Surely Arthur, petty chieftain though 
he may have been, must have had a 
real existence, and surely his death 
must have been connected with no 
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unimportant event, when the Breton, 
separated from England for many cen- 
turies, still listened with delight to 
tales of English prowess, and clung 
to the belief of Arthur’s restoration to 
his kingdom, with such fond perti- 
nacity, that “‘ to expect King Arthur 
like the Bretons,’’ was for centuries a 
well-known proverb. 





CONPLAGRATION OF THE TW@ HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


New Kent-road, 
Oct. 17. 
Pernaps a few notes from an eye- 
witness of the destructive Fire which 
has laid waste the houses of Lords and 
Commons, written chiefly in a scenic 
but unexaggerated point of view, may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 
About half past six in the evening 
of Thursday, the 16th instant, a bril- 
liant glare of ruddy light in the ho- 
rizon, westward of this place, indi- 
cated that a conflagration of no ordi- 
nary character had somewhere broken 
out. So powerful was the illumination 
that I at first thought it was in this 
immediate neighbourhood. A report 
soon after reached me that the coffee- 
house adjoining the House of Lords 
was on fire. Westminster Abbey, the 
Hall and its dependencies, flashed on 
the instant across my mind. I was 
soon in a public vehicle and on West- 
minster-bridge. London and its sub- 
urbs were pouring forth their myriads 
to this terrific grand spectacle. The 
atmosphere was glowing with the 
flames, and sparks were flying rapidly 
over the road leading to the bridge, 
the wind being about south-west, and 
blowing very fresh.* The bridge was 
obstructed by carriages. Spectators 
thronged the footpaths. I alighted from 
the carriage, and made my way to the 
boat-houses at Stangate, near the 
Bishop’s Walk, Lambeth. Here turn- 
ing down a narrow passage leading 


Mr. Ursan, 





* When the fire first broke out the 
wind was due south, it veered shortly 
after to the westward; to this circum- 
stance may be mainly attributed the safety 
of Westminster Hall. The confusion in 
the statements of the public journals re- 
lative to the direction of the wind evi- 
dently arose from its being forgotten that, 
by a turn in the river at Westminster, its 
course is North and South. 


immediately to the shoreof the Thames, 
I found a convenient and little-crowd- 
ed station, because the multitude were 
not acquainted with the place. On 
reaching the water-side,t a spectacle 
at once sublime and appalling burst 
upon my eye—St. Stephen’s Chapel in 
flames, with the House of Lords a 
little further to the south, and (the 
sensation which I felt at the sight as 
an antiquary and a British subject, I 
shall not easily forget) the gable of 
Westminster Hall, contiguous to the 
fire, apparently alight in two or three 
places!—The wonder unrivalled of 
Europe, the palladium of the English 
monarchy, the Hall of Rufus and of° 
the second Richard, which like a giant 
of the Gothic age had outlived so- 
many historical events and revolutions,. 
and still frowned in unimpaired ma- 
jesty on the generations of modern: 
days, on our softened manners, our 
charlatans and political economists,. 
our host of innovators and innova- 
tions, of a mingled character, for bet- 
ter or for worse. This Hall (realizing, 
the visions of the romantic age) its 
huge proportions, its rich wrought. 
and stupendous roof, were about to 
yield to the devouring element, and to- 
lie a shapeless mass of ruins smould- 
ering in the dust! I felt as if a link 
would be burst asunder in. my na- 
tional existence, and that the history. 
of my native land was about to be- 
come, by the loss of this silent but ex- 
isting witness, a dream of dimly sha-- 
dowed actors and events. The. very 
mob seemed to care little for the de- 
struction of the other buildings, on. 
which they vented their low and reck- 
less jests, but the feeling of anxiety 





t The tide was nearly at its lowest 
ebb ; high water at London Bridge was 
marked that day 20 min. past 1 Pp. m. 
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was almost universal for the preserva- 
tion of the noble Hall. By the judi- 
cious measure adopted of stationing 
engines in the interior, which could 
pour a stream of water on any part of 
the roof immediately threatened, and 
above all by the providential direction 
of the wind, which carried the flames 
of the burning House of Commons 
away from the gable, and drifted the 
volume of smoke and kindled embers 
across the Thames, the Hall was even- 
tually saved. 

In the back-ground of this awful 
scene the old towers of the Abbey 
seemed to be sleeping in the clear 
moonlight, tinged also with the hue 
of the flames. To parody the lines of 
a modern departed genius of deserved 
celebrity, 

«¢ O’er London all that fearful night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam, 
*Twas broader than the watch fire-light, 
And redder than the bright moon beam, 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high.’’ 

And speaking with reference to the 
fae on the Chapel of Henry 
‘* Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair !’’t 

The fire was now seen kindling by 
degrees the upper portions of the 
Speaker’s house. About half past nine 
an immense column of flame burst 
forth through the roof and windows 
of the House of Lords; the whole of 
the upper part of the building was 
veiled from the eye by this out-break 
of the conflagration; bright blue§ cor- 
ruscations, as of electric fire, played 
in the volume of flames, and so struck 
were the bye-standers with the grandeur 
of the sight at this moment, that they 
involuntarily (and form no bad feel- 
ing) clapped their hands, as though 
they had been present at the closing 
scene of some dramatic spectacle, when 
all that the pencil and pyrotechnic skill 
can effect is put in action, to produce 
a striking coup d’cil. I left my post 
about ten, and returned to it again in 
another hour. The picture now was 
changed, the floors and roofs had fallen 





t Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto VI. 

-§ This singular. appearance proceeded 
perhaps from the colouring matter in the 
materials of the tapestry of the House of 
_. Lords, which represented the destruction 
of the Armada, and the heroes of that 
event. 


in, and the gutted buildings, glared 
with flames, ascending from the vacant 
area; clouds of white smoke rolled 
from the burning mass, and blue stars 
of fire, as it were, studded the open- 
ings of the windows|| like an illumina- 
tion on a rejoicing night, or as if 
‘“* Pendent by subtle magic many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets fed 
With naphtha and asphaltum yielded 
light." 

Indeed the whole might be imagined 
to resemble Milton’s Pandemonium ; 
the solid walls, presenting numerous 
architectural apertures, appeared to 
glow as if red hot with the fervent heat. 

To complete the terrors of the scene, 
to the above particulars must be added 
the ‘‘ dire yell’”” when, as Shakspeare 
Says, ‘‘ by night and negligence the 
fire is spied in populous cities,”—the 
bell of St. Margaret’s tolling—the fire- 
men shouting—the crash of falling 
timbers—the drums of the foot-guards 
beating to arms, and the clarions of 
the horse wailing through the air. 
Amidst all this din and confusion the 
river calmly glided on, gleaming with 
reflected fires, and as a venerable poet, 
your correspondent, has beautifully 
expressed, ‘‘ made no sound;’”’* and 
the moon in unruffled majesty rode 
through the skies ‘‘ apparent Queen,” 
her pale and silver light overpowering 
that of the glowing furnace+ which 
raged in the palace of the Saxon Con- 
fessor and his successors. 

So much has been said in detail by 
contemporary prints, on the antiqua- 
rian and historical particulars of the 
buildings which suffered or were en- 
dangered by this great fire, that I have 
little inclination at present to dilate at 
any length on those points. { 





|| This effect was produced by the solid 
frames of timber which surrounded the 
apertures for windows. 

{ Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. 

* See Gents. Mag. for Sept. p. 290. 

+ So far from the light of the fire ex- 
tinguishing that of the moon, as some in- 
flated accounts of the Journalists the next 
day stated, the flood of light from that 
luminary, then within a day of the full, 
greatly subdued that of the flames, and 
confined the atmospheric reflection to the 
quarter whence they proceeded. 

t The Times of the 21st October had 
a long and well compiled account of the 
two Houses of Parliament. 
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The story that Sebert, a Saxon King 
converted to Christianity, founded a 
Christian church on the site of a 
heathen temple at Thorney island 
(Westminster), about A. D. 605, is I 
daresay true; here at that time also was 
probably his palatial residence, and 
the spot might be selected for its proxi- 
mity to the shores of silver Thames, 
as also that it was on that branch of 
the military way which had been form- 
ed by the Romans, and which leaving 
the course of that leading from Dover 
through London, diverged through St. 
George’s-fields to the trajectus (the 
Horseferry), near the Archbishop’s 
palace at Lambeth, and fell into the 
great western road near Hyde Park 
corner. Temples being commonly 
placed at the passages over rivers, will 
account for the site of churches, ora- 
tories, and palatial residences on the 
banks of the river both at Westminster 
and Lambeth. The second William, 
whom his contemporaries styled le 
Roux, or the Red, and the monkish 
Latinists Rufus, esteeming the dimen- 
sions of the palace of the Saxon kings 
inadequate to his dignity, erected the 
great Hall as the commencement of 
his new palace at Westminster, and 
conceived, it is hinted by ancient 
writers, ideas of still more astonishing 
architectural atchievements. || 

This grand master-feature of the pa- 
lace at Westminster becoming ruinous 
about four centuries after, in the reign 
of Richard the Second, that monarch 
reconstructed the roof and remodelled 
the windows in the elegant taste of 
his day, the pointed style of architec- 
ture. Here he held his tournaments, 
his courts of justice, his parliaments. 
While the Hall was under reparation, 
it may be observed as a precedent to 
which it may not however be expe- 
dient on the present exigency to re- 
sort, that he caused a temporary 





|| Rex Anglorum Willielmus a Nor- 
mannif in Angliam rediens tenuit primd 
curiam suam apud Westmonasterium in 
nova aula. Quam cum inspecturus, cum 
multa militid introisset cum alii eam dix- 
issent magnam nimis esse, et equo majo- 
rem, dixit Rex eam debite magnitudinis 
dimidia parte carere, nec eam esse nisi 
thalamum ad palatiam quod erat facturus. 
—Matt. Paris, sub anno 1099. Edit. 
Watts, p. 53. 

q The idea of converting Westminster 
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building to be erected for his parlia- 
ment in the new palace-yard between 
the clock tower, the site of which 
tower is marked out by a sun-dial at 
the top of one of the houses at this 
day, and the hall. ‘‘ This house,” 
says Stow, “‘ was very long and large, 
made of timber covered with tyle, 
open at the sides and at both ends 
that men might see and hear what was 
both sayd and done.” * 

For particular history of the above, 
for details of the palace of Westmin- 
ster generally, and of the chapel of St. 
Stephen attached (that ancient edifice 
rebuilt with so much splendour of in- 
ternal decoration by the third Edward, 
affording a striking example of the 
progress of the elegant arts in his day, 
which an age pretending to taste and 
refinement could consign to barbarous 
defacement), we would refer to various 
well known authorities, but more par- 
ticularly to “‘ the Antiquities of West- 
minster,” by the late Mr. John Thos. 
Smith, F.S.A. Keeper of the Prints in 
the British Museum, an artist who 
had all the grand conception of Pira- 
nesi in selecting striking points of 
perspective, without his extravagance, 
and whose topographical illustrations, 
by the etching needle, are daily be- 
coming more and more valuable. Of 
the decorations of the Painted Cham- 
ber, a building of the 13th century, 
which has perished in this sudden 
wreck, the Society of Antiquaries for- 
tunately possess elaborate drawings 
by the late Charles Alfred Stothard, 
F.S.A. which I trust they will at 
length give to the world in one of 
their annual publications. The vete- 
ran architectural antiquary Britton, in 
conjunction with his old coadjutor, 
Brayley, has already announced a vo- 
lume on the palace of Westminster, 





Hall into a temporary place for the noc- 
turnal sittings of the Senate, would evi- 
dently have been replete with danger to 
that edifice. 

* A notable precedent this for the re- 
porters of Parliamentary debates, although 
as an abatement on the other side, the 
House of Commons was surrounded by a 
strong body of the King’s Archers, their 
arrows ‘‘ nocked and ready to shoot,’’ in 
case the peace of the King’s house should 
be broken by any uncourtly disturbance, 
Vide Stow’s Ann. sub anno 1397. 
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which I doubt not will -be.characte- 
rized by graphic elegance, and minute 
and careful illustration. 

There can, 1 think, exist but one 
feeling as to the propriety of restoring 
the buildings used for the assembling 
of the two great Councils of the Na- 
tion, on the site where they have for 
so many ages been accustomed to sit, 
The High Court of Parliament as- 
sembled under ‘‘ our most religious 
and gracious King,” like the other 
courts emanating from his authority, 
should necessarily be holden within 
the precinct of the royal palace of 
Westminster. This arrangement has 
now become constitutional and pre- 
scriptive ; and will not, I believe, be 
disturbed even by the innovating spirit 
which has of late been somewhat fear- 
fully active in our institutions.{ A 
daily contemporary print, distinguished 
for its bad feeling towards our mo- 
narchy and church, modestly and de- 
corously recommends that for the pre- 
sent. St. Margaret’s Church should be 
turned into a House of Commons, and 
that eventually it should be pulled 
down as a great blemish to the Abbey. 
It is well that bad taste and bad prin- 
ciples are so closely allied; for it will 
be on all hands allowed that St, Mar- 
garet’s Church is, by the contrast of 
proportions, the most fortunate associ- 
ation that could have accompanied the 
Abbey ; here is a large parish Church 
with a high tower, sinking into insig- 
nificance when placed under the lofty 
battlements of St. Peter’s. On the 
proposed desecration of the House of 
God, immediately after a national ca- 
lamity like this, it is unnecessary to 
make any remark. 

I indulge a hope that in the restora- 
tion or rebuilding of the Parliamentary 
edifices, as much of the ancient build- 
ings may be preserved as may be com- 
patible with public business and con- 





+ Litany of the Church of England. 

t It is rather remarkable that the most 
probable cause of the late fire was by the 
destruction of the Exchequer tallies, over- 
heating the flues communicating with the 
House of Lords. The mode of checking 
by tallies (dois tailli) or cleft sticks, for 
ages set forgery at defiance; the recent 
change it is said has already encouraged 
two attempts. An old Exchequer tally 
will now be a relic of price. 
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emence. The walls of St. Stephen’s 
lapel still stand, and its great east 
window ; it was a room whose fine 
proportions even overcame the attempts 
to disfigure them; it has been conse- 
crated by the most splendid geniuses, 
and some of the most remarkable pas- 
sages of our national history. Could 
not this building be more judiciously 
refurnished so as to meet the increased 
demand for room? Only one half of its 
area was used for the debates of the 
Commons (the other portion being ap- 
propriated to a lobby); and not half 
the height of its walls. So that in 
reality scarcely a fourth part of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel was employed for 
the sittings of the Members. Incom- 
bustibility should be sought after as 
much as possible in the new build- 
ings, as a security to themselves and 
the noble monuments of architecture 
by which they are surrounded. In this 
view the old Elizabethan houses in 
New Palace-yard seem to demand re- 
moval. The Gothic style should, | 
think, be adopted in the restorations, 
which is now so much better under- 
stood than it was a few years since, 
It will harmonize with the surround- 
ing objects. The new Courts of Law 
form an exception to this obvious pro- 
priety; although | am aware that 
something may be urged by the advo- 
cates of Grecian architecture on the 
score of contrast. Finally, may these 
national edifices, once restored, burn 
no more; in them may the true inte- 
rests and liberties of the subject be 
ultimately consolidated, the splendour 
and vigour of the monarchy preserved, 
the national Church, its firm ally and 
best pillar, protected, and Old Eng- 
land still continue by such means to 
dispense the blessings of real liberty 
and of intellectual light, unclouded by 
superstition or fanaticism, to the na- 
tions of the earth! A. J. K. 









To the preceding notices of our Cor- 
respondent we annex the following 
brief and authenticated statement, 
transferred from our Historical Chro- 
nicle. The Plan that accompanies it 
will show the extent of the fire, which 
is given in a white ground, whilst the 
surrounding buildings that were saved 
are shaded. 
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of the two Houses of Parliament and adjoining Edifices, 


showing the Extent of the Conflagration. 


Oct. 16. This evening a most lament- 
able event took place, which may be re- 
garded as a national calamity, never to be 
forgotten. The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with nearly all their various offices, 
the old Painted Chamber, associated with 
a thousand historical reminiscences, the 
libraries of the two Houses, &c. all fell a 
prey to a destructive fire, which broke 
out about half-past six o’clock in the 
evening. The flames suddenly burst 
forth near the entrances of the two 
Houses, and immediately burnt with a fury 
almost unparalleled. In less than half an 
hour from the first discovery of the flames, 
the whole interior of the building, from 
the ground-floor to the roof, presented, 
through the numerous windows with 
which it was studded, one entire mass of 
fire. Thousands of persons instantly as- 


Gent. Mae. Voz. II. 


sembled, the engines were in attendance, 
the police and soldiery were on the spot, 
and every exertion was made to save the 
public papers and other important docu- 
ments, vast quantities of which were con- 
veyed to a place of safety, although many 
were unfortunately consumed. All at- 
tempts to save the House of Lords prov- 
ing abortive, the firemen wholly directed 
their attention towards the House of 
Commons, and to the preservation of 
that venerable structure, Westminster 
Hall, which, from the beauty of its ar- 
chitecture, and its close connexion with 
some of the most important events of 
our country’s annals, is equally admired 
and estimated by the antiquary, the histo- 
rian, and the citizen. ‘The wind, which, 


previous to this time, had blown from the 
south, that is, in a direct line from Abing- 
3P 
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don-street towards Charing-Cross, now, 
at near eight o’clock, veered somewhat 
towards the west, thus throwing the 
flames immediately upon the House of 
Commons; the angle of which, abutting 
upon the House of Lords, caught fire, 
and, notwithstanding the utmost exer- 
tions of the firemen, assisted by the mili- 
tary, the roof ignited, and fell in with 
a tremendous crash, accompanied with an 
immense volume of flame and smoke, and 
emitting in every direction millions of 
sparks and flakes of fire. This appear- 
ance, combined with the sound, resem- 
bling the report of a piece of heavy ord- 
nance, induced the assembled multitude 
to believe that an explosion of gunpowder 
had taken place. The flames now took 
a different direction; but the danger to 


‘ the Hall appeared to be more imminent 


than ever. From the House of Com- 
mons the fire appeared to retrograde as 
well as advance, and whilst the Speaker’s 
house (which was partially burnt) was 
placed in jeopardy on the one side, the 
range of committee-rooms, situate im- 
mediately over the Members’ entrance to 
the House of Commons, opposite to 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, appeared to 
be entirely enveloped by the devouring ele- 
ment. A dense black column of smoke 
issued from the roof of this. part of the 
building, which was almost immediately 
followed by a large column of flame, and 
the south end of the Hall was, therefore, 
at this time encompassed by burning edi- 
fices. At this period several engines 


’ were introduced into the Hall, and an 


immense quantity of water was distri- 
buted over every part of the building. 
The firemen and soldiers employed on 
the exterior of the building also redoubled 
their exertions, apparently wholly regard- 
less of the danger to which they were ex- 
posed by the falling of burning rafters 
and the showers of molten lead which 
paves down upon them on every side. 

heir efforts were eventually crowned 
with success. That venerable structure 
escaped comparatively uninjured, as did 
the official residence of the Speaker. The 
house of Mr. Lee, chief clerk of the 
Commons, and the intermediate offices, 
and the new Honse of Commons Library, 
were however completely destroyed ; but 
much of the furniture, and a great por- 
tion of the books, in this extensive pile 
of buildings were saved, and stored in 


the gardens. The conflagration ultimately 


extended all round the new front build- 
ings of the Lords, utterly consuming the 
rooms of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Courtenay, and other offices ranging round 
to Hayes’s coffee-house. The latter pre- 


mises also were wholly destroyed. The 
two stories of committee-rooms on the 
stone staircase, as well as the courts of 
law ranging on the west side of West- 
minster Hall, were uninjured. 

The police successfully kept the crowds 
from interference with the engines. But 
too much credit cannot be given to the va- 
rious bodies of troops who worked the 
engines, assisted in removing the great 
mass of property, and aided the firemen 
in most indefatigable exertions to extin- 
guish the flames. Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Althorp, Lord Hill, Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, and other members of the Govern- 
ment were on the spot. 

On the following day their Majesties 
(who had come to town for the purpose), 
accompanied by the Earl and Countess 
of Errol, Earl of Munster, Lords Adol- 
phus and Frederick Fitzclarence, and 
several other noblemen, arrived in two 
private carriages in New Palace-yard, to 
view the ruins. After having surveyed 
the whole, they returned to St. James’s 
Palace, and then left town for Windsor. 

On the 22d Oct. the Privy Council 
assembled for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the origin of the fire. The examina- 
tion was strictly private. There never 
was sO numerous an attendance of mem- 
bers. Twenty-six summonses were is- 
sued, and twenty-one of the Councillors 
were in attendance, including the Lord 
Chancellor, Lords Melbourne and Pal- 
merston, and all the other Cabinet Minis. 
ters in town. The origin of the fire 
could not with certainty be ascertained ; 
but the most probable account, from the 
evidence adduced, is, that it originated in 
the flues used for warming the House of 
Lords, which had been unusually heated 
by a large fire made by the burning of the. 
old wooden Exchequer tallies, and which 
had been improperly entrusted by the 
clerk of the works to a workman named 
Cross. 

From an official statement published 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests, it appears that, in the House of 
Lords, the robing rooms, Committee 
rooms in the west front, the rooms of the 
resident officers, as far as the octagon 
tower at the south end of the building, 
the Painted Chamber, and the north end 
of the Royal Gallery abutting on the 
Painted Chamber, from the door leading 
into the Painted Chamber as far as the 
first compartment of columns, are totally 
destroyed. The Library and the adjoin- 
ing rooms, as well as the Parliament 
offices and the offices of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, together with the Commit- 
tee rooms, housekeeper’s apartments, &c. 
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in this building, are saved.—In the House 
of Commons, the House, Libraries, Com- 
mittee rooms, housekeeper’s apartments, 
&c. (excepting the Committee rooms 
Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, which are capa- 
ble of being repaired) the official resi- 
dence of Mr. Ley, Clerk of the House, 
and all the rooms of the Speaker’s House 
from the oriel window to the south side 
of the House of Commons, are entirely 
destroyed. The State drawing room un- 
der the House of Commons, the Levee 
rooms, and other parts of the buildings, 
together with the public galleries, and 
part of the cloisters, are very much 
maged. 

The loss of records sustained is not 
important, nearly every thing of value 
having been printed; but among those of 
the House of Commons destroyed are 
the test and qualification rolls, signed by 
the Members after taking the oaths; and 
the original Warrant of Charles I.’s exe- 
cution is said to be missing from the 
House of Lords. Among the private 
property lost in the offices is a valuable 
series of Private Acts, the property of 
Messrs. Dyson and Jones. The books 
in the Lower Library of the House of 
Commons were saved; but those in the 
upper room, including the quantity lately 
received from France, (see the Report in 
our Sept. number, p. 293,) were de- 
stroyed. The lover of antient art has to 
regret the fragments of antient painting 
in the Painted Chamber and St. Stephen’s 
Chapel; the tapestry of the Spanish Ar- 
mada; and the probable necessary demo- 
lition of at least the latter of those struc- 
tures. Some fine relics of ecclesiastical 
architecture will, however, still be pre- 
served in the Speaker’s house. <A curi- 
osity saved from the fire is an oak table 
marked with the blood of Perceval. The 
records of the Augmentation Office were 
disturbed from their receptacles, and 
thrown into the street; but were shortly 
restored, being jealously watched by Mr. 
W. H. Black, the recently appointed Sub- 
commissioner of Records. 

On Thursday, Oct. 23, the Parliament 
was further prorogued to the 25th of No- 
vember, the Library of the House of 
Lords being fitted up for the ceremony, 
(with a temporary throne, woolsack, &c.) 
and the House of Commons meeting in a 
contiguous committee-room. 

It has been determined that the House 
of Lords shall be immediately fitted up 
for the next Session of the House of 
Commons; and the Painted Chamber 
for the House of Lords; which Sir Ro- 
bert Smirke has reported may be effected 
at an expense of 30,0007. These works 
are already commenced. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF ANGLO-SAXON 
LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 15. 


IT is a subject of much satisfaction 
to all who take an interest in our early 
vernacular literature, that a corner of 
your Magazine should be occasionally 
devoted to the discussion of questions 
connected with the writings of the 
Saxon and Early English period of 
composition. If those gentlemen who 
are competent to the task, and have 
access to, or possess manuscripts of 
inedited English authors, would follow 
the example of your intelligent Cor- 
respondent, who communicated the 
article on Piers Plouhman in April 
last, we might hope to gain gradually 
a complete knowledge of the treasures 
which still lie hid in the libraries of 
our Colleges and Cathedrals, as well 
as in the private collections of indi- 
viduals. But it is rather unfortunate, 
that, almost at the outset of this at- 
tempt to render your publication a 
receptacle for such information, a 
controversy should have arisen be- 
tween the Old and Modern schoois of 
Saxonists (if 1 may be allowed the 
terms), which, from the temper dis- 
played on both sides, promises only 
** a war of words ;”’ amusing indeed, 
but profitless to those who look quietly 
on the disputants. It cannot but pro- 
voke a smile to mark the cause so 
pending between Trin. Coll. Cambr. 
and Trin. Coll. Oxon. or to take the 
odds between a Saxon Professor in 
esse, and a Saxon Professor in posse, 
1 confess I have but little cause to be 
partial to Mr. Kemble—yet my own 
study and reading in Saxon literature 
convince me that he is in the right, 
and that the Old School of Saxonists, 
from the time of Hickes to Bosworth, 
did not study the language on those 
sound principles of grammar and ana- 
logy, which have recently been pointed 
out to us by the Northern philologists, 
But it is not a few casual errors in 
the works of these scholars, that 
should constitute a charge of incom- 
petence against them; for, as Mr. 
Kemble himself has owned, in his 
Preface to Beowulf, “nothing but 
malevolence could cavil at the trivial 
errors which the very best scholars are 
daily found to commit.” Yet in one 
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instance, at least, he seems to have 
become the caviller, although in a case 
too unimportant for me to undertake 
areply here. Indeed, it seems to be 
the prevailing error of the day, that 
those authors who write for the first 
time on a subject which has attracted 
their notice, are, in general, so glad of 
the opportunity to introduce them- 
selves to the public by the correction 
of a few mistakes in preceding writers 
on the same subject, that they forget 
they are not themselves infallible, and 
that the next generation may equally 
have to compose the list of their 
errata. With regard to the Glossary 
to Mr. Thorpe’s ‘‘ Analecta,”’ no one, 
who is not prejudiced, can deny that 
it is of great use as far as it extends, 
and particularly deserving of praise 
for the attempt to distinguish the con- 
jugations of the nouns, and the pro- 
priety of arranging all words begin- 
ning with the prefix ge in the order 
of their roots. But the great defect 
in this Glossary is, that there are no 
references (or very rarely) given to the 
pages in which the words occur, and 
this seems to be the meaning of T. W. 
which his antagonist M. N. appears 
to have misunderstood. It is indeed 
a grievous task to the patient Saxonist, 
to find in this Glossary examples of 
words (many of them with a doubtful 
interpretation, as Byre, Cohhetan, 
Collen - ferhS, Gedafenlice, &c.) he 
may wish to quote or verify, and to do 
so, feel himself compelled each time 
to read the volume through fo find the 
word he wants! For minuter inqui- 
ries of a grammatical nature, I would 
have wished the Glossary, both to the 
«* Analecta,” and to the ‘‘ Cedmon,” 
to have been fuller, and to have in- 
cluded the oblique cases of the nouns, 
and past tenses and participles of the 
verbs. Those who do not trouble 
themselves much about the structure 
of our language in its transition from 
Saxon to Early English, may not per- 
ceive the value of these additions; but 
until such helps are at hand, I am 
convinced no certain rules can be made 
with regard to the grammatical forms 
of the parts of speech. Few, if any, 
of the editors of Saxon works have 
hitherto taken the pains to collate the 
orthographical variations in different 
MSS.; yet these may often be found 
to affect very considerably the assumed 
grammatical rules at present laid down. 


To give a single instance,—Rask in his 
Saxon Grammar (for a translation of 
which we are greatly indebted to Mr, 
Thorpe), tells us, p.40, that wudu is 
declined like sunu, as a masculine noun 
of the 3d, decl. 2d. class, forming its 
abl. dat. and gen. sing. and its nom, 
and acc. pl. in wuda. Now, on con- 
sulting Lye (whose references have 
been verified), it appears, that this 
word occurs in the nom. sing. as 
wuda, Boet. 34. 10. 35. 6. gen. wudes, 
Boet. p. 158. (Ed. Rawl.) Ps. 131. 6. 
acc. wuda, Ps. 82. 13. dat. wudu, 
Boet. 35. 5. nom. pl. wudas, Boet. 
35. 6. acc. wudu, LL. Ine, 20. wudas, 
Exod. 34. 13. From which it would 
seem, that it is to be regarded quite as 
much as belonging to the second decl. 
2d class, as to the third, Another 
cause of regret, in respect to the Glos- 
sary to Cedmon, is the omission of 
very many words, which even on the 
plan adopted by the Editor, ought to 
have been inserted, such, for instance, 
as brim-hleste, 13. 10. cearig, 133. 8. 
earme, 94. 26, fysan, 173.12. &c. &e. 
To find this last word, I was obliged 
to refer from Lye to the old edition of 
Czdmon, and then to trace it in the 
new edition by the paging! In other 
respects this work is edited in a man- 
ner which does much credit to Mr. 
Thorpe ; yet, as the critical notes are 
neither numerous, nor of great im- 
portance, it rather surprises one to 
find in the Catalogue of a well-known 
bibliopolist, lately published, p. 27, 
an assertion, that the notes in this 
edition are principally taken from some 
MS. corrections of Lye or Manning, 
contained in a copy of Junius’s edi- 
tion, in the possession of the book- 
seller. Now, as no acknowledgment 
is made by Mr. Thorpe of any assist- 
ance deriyed.from such a source, the 
above assertion, if not founded in 
truth, should, for his own reputation, 
be refuted. 

Mr. Kemble, ina note in the “‘ Phi- 
lological Museum,”’ has lamented, that 
the editorship of Lazamon should not 
have fallen into other hands than those 
now employed on it. He asserts that 
the language of our English Ennius 


is not to be ‘‘ ascended to,”’ but to be 


“descended upon.” It may be worth 
while therefore to examine how two 
of our Saxon scholars have “‘ descend- 
ed upon” this old poet, in specimens 
severally published by them from the 
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poem. The first is Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner, called by your correspondent 
T. W. ‘the learned and accurate,” 
in whose “‘ History of England during 
the Middle Ages,” vol. 5, p. 213, 2d 
edit. is a quotation of about 98 lines, 
giving a description of the dream of 
Arthur, previous to his being in- 
formed of the treachery of his Queen 
Guenhever, and of Modred his 


Turner. 
Tha halle gon to halden, 
And ich hald to grunden, 
That mi riht arm to brat. 
Tha seide Modred, Have that, 
Adun veol tha halle ; 
And Walwain gon to nalle 
And feol a there eorthe, 
His armes brekeen beithe. 
And ich igrap mi sweord leofe, 
Mid mire leoft heonde, 
And smat of Modred is hafd, 
That hit wend a thene veld. 
And tha Quene ich al to snathde 
Mid deore mine sweorede, 
And seo dethen ich heo adun sette 
In ane swarte putte. 
* * * * * 
Butin mi seolf ich gon astonden 
Uppen ane wolden, 
And ich ther wondren agon, 
Wide gethd than moren. 
Ther ich isah gripes 
And gresliche fugeles. 
Ther coman guldene Leo ; 
Lither over driven 
Deoren swithe hende. 
Tha ure drihten make 
Tha Leo me orn foren to, 
And iveng me dithan midle, 
And forthe hire gun geongen, 
And to there sa’ wende ; 
And ich sah tha vthen, 
I there sa driven ; 
And the Leo ithan ulode. 
Iwende mid me seolve, 
Tha wet i sah comen. 
Tha uthen me hire binomen ; 
Com then an fisc lithe, 
And ferede me to londe. 
That was al ich wet, 
And weri of sorgen, 
And seoc. 
Tha gon ich i wakien, 
Swithe ich gon to quakien. 
Tha gon ich to bruen 
Swule ich af fur burne, &c. 
Wale that ich matte here 
Wenhaver mine quene. 
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nephew.! . The whole specimen is 

printed and translated so incorrectly, 

that it is difficult to believe any know- 

ledge either of Saxon or Old English 

was brought to bear on it. Omittin 

the mere errors of transcript (offer 

nearly in every line), a passage is sub- 

joined of the text and version, as 

given by Turner, and of the same as 

proposed by the present editor. 
Editor, 

pa halle gon to helden, 

and ich held to grunden, 

pat mi riht zrm to-brac. 

pa seide Modred, ‘ Haue pat !’ 

Adun veol ba halle, 

& Walwain gon to ualle, 

and feol a bere eorSe, 

his ermes brekeen beine. 

& ich igrap mi sweord leofe, 

mid mire leoft honde, 

and smet of Modred is hafd, 

pat hit wond a bene ueld. 

And pa quene ich al to-snatde 

mid deore mine sweorede, 

And seoS®en ich heo adum? sette 

in a swarte putte. 

* * * * * * 

Buten mi seolf ich gond3 at stonden, 

uppen ane wolden, 

& ich ber wondrien agon, 

wide 3eond ban moren. 

ber ich isah gripes 

& grisliche fu3eles. 

ba com an guldene leo 

liSen ouer dune, 

deoren swide hende 

pat ure drihten make. 

ba leo me orn foren to, 

and iueng me bi ban midle, 

& ford hire gun 3eongen, 

& to bere se wende. 

And ich iseh be vSen 

i bere se driuen, 

and be leo i pan ulode 

iwende wib me seolue. 

pa wit i se comen, 

ba vSen me hire binomen ; 

com per an fisc lide, 

and fereden’ me to londe. 

pa wes ich al wet, 

& weri of sor3en and seoc. 


ba gon ich iwakien, 

swide ich gon to quakien; 
ba gon ich to biuien 

swulc ich al fur burne, &c. 
Wale! pat ich nabbe here 

Wenhauer mine quene.§ 





' This forms one of the numerous additions made by Lajamon himself to his 


original, and is not to be found in Wace. 
2 Read adun. 3 Read gon. 


4 Read makede. 5 Read ferede. 


6 MS. Cott. Calig. A. ix. f. 165. The passage is destroyed in the lat i 
MS. Cott. Otho, C. xiii. : eh 
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TuRNER’S TRANSLATION. ‘ Then I 
went to hold the hall, and I held it to the 
ground, that my right arm broke. Then 
said Modred, ‘ Take that.’ Down fell 
the hall; and Walwan went headlong, 
and fell to the earth, with both his arms 
broken. And I grasped my loved sword 
with my left hand, and smote off Mo- 
dred’s head, that it went info the field. 
And the Queen I cut to pieces with my 
dear sword, and her corpse I set down in 
a black pit. But I myself stood beyond 
up on a wild, and there I began to won- 
der, gazing on the wide moor. I there 
saw devouring and grisly birds. Then 
came a golden Lion; swiftly he drove 
over the deer very eagerly. Then our 
Lord made that the Lion ran towards 
me, and seized me by the middle, and 
forth began to stride, and turned to the 
sea; and I saw the waves. To the seal 
was driven; and the Lion then howled, 
Thinking with myself, then I saw the 
water come. The waves there took me ; 
but a fish guickly came, and carried me 
to land. Then was I all wet, and weary 
from sorrow, and sick. I began then to 
wake, and greatly to quake. I began 
then to glow as if I were burnt with 
fire, &c. JI grieve that I have not here, 
Gwenhever my queen.’’ 


A longer specimen of this curious 
work, consisting of near 900 lines, 
and containing the story of Leir and 
his daughters, is printed by Mr. 
Thorpe in his “‘ Analecta,” pp. 143, 
170, and the texts of both the Cot- 
tonian MSS. are placed in parallel 
columns. No translation is attempted, 
nor is any criticism (except in one or 
two cases) exercised over the text, 
although abounding with clerical errors 


Ep1ror’s TRANSLATION. ‘ The hall be- 
gan’? to tumble, and I tumbled’ to the 
ground, that my right arm brake in pieces. 
Then said Modred, ‘ Have that!’ Down 
fell the hall, and Walwain began to fall, 
and fell on the earth; his arms both 
brake. And I grasped my loved sword 
with my left hand, and smote off Mo- 
dred’s head, that it went [rolled] on the 
field. And the queen I cut all to pieces 
with my dear sword, and afterwards I set 
her down in a black pit. But I myself 
began to stand upon a weald, and I then 
began to wander? wide over the moor; 
there I saw griffins and grisly fowls. 
Then approached a golden lion over the 
down, (a beast most fair, that our Lord 
made ;) the lion ran towards me, and took 
me by the middle, and forth she began 
to go, and to the sea went. And I saw 
the waves drive in the sea, and the lion 
went!° in the flood with myself. When 
we came in ¢he sea, the waves took her 
from me, but there approached a fish, 
and conveyed me to land; then was I all 
wet, and weary from sorrow,!! and sick. 
When I gan to wake, greatly I gan to 
quake ; then I gan to tremble as if I all 
burnt with fire, &c. Alas! that I have 
not here Wenhaver my queen !’’ 


of the original scribe. With very few 
exceptions, however, the texts are 
faithfully given from the MSS. and in 
the glossary are inserted most of the 
difficult words; although here again 
one may justly complain of omissions. 
Upon some of the words which ap- 
pear in the Glossary, I propose to offer 
a few remarks in your next Number. 
Yours, &c. 
K, N. 





Mr. Ursan, 
DURING the three preceding months 
the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s has been 
thrown open to the public, and the Com- 


mittee sit there daily to receive subscrip- 
tions in aid of the debt still remaining 
due in respect of the Restoration. I 
have the pleasure to record an interest- 





7 The verbs gon and com, which are used so frequently as expletives in this poem 





before an infinitive, (and preserved in popular compositions, so late as the 16th 
century) do not require to be separately translated, and scarcely ever affect the sense. 
Thus gon helden is fell, gon atstonde, stood, agon wondrien, wandered, gun geongen, 
went, com lithen, approached, &c. In all these cases, and a thousand others, they 
may be rendered by the preterite sense of the verb governed. 

8 Not from healdan, to hold, but from hyldan, to incline downwards; hence the 
nautical phrase to heel. 

9 Not from wundrian, to wonder, but from wandrian, to wander. 

0 Not from wenan, to think, but from wendan, to go. 

11 T am in some doubt whether of sor3en be not a participle, which we generally 
find joined to weary. Thus, in the metrical translation of Morte Arthure, pre- 
served in the Lincoln MS. the corresponding phrase is, ‘‘ wery fordremede.” In 
Chaucer, is ‘‘ wery forwandred,”” Rom. R. 3336., and in William and the Werwolf, 
“« wery forwaked,’’ 65. 88. 
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ing discovery which has lately been made 
in the nave of this Church. A portion 
of the structure, to the discredit of the 
metropolis, still remains without its 
roof. The sexton perceived that, at the 
western end of the south aisle, there 
were indications of arched work be- 
neath the coat of plaster which covered the 
interior of the walls. He forthwith com- 
menced the removal of the superficial 
covering, and three arches of the pointed 
form presented themselves to notice; a 
similar attempt brought to light three 
similar arches in the western wall. On 
clearing away the whole of the rubbish, 
the original pavement of the Church ap- 
peared, composed of coloured tiles. The 
style of those arches resemble those 
which surround the circular aisle of the 
Temple Church, but they are the work 
of a more recent date; the mouldings 
are exceedingly bold and finely undercut, 
and are free from Norman detail.— 
The small columns which sustain these 
have leaved capitals ; and what is remark- 
able, one column in each series is absent, 


and its place is supplied by a corbel. 
In one of the western arches is a square 
formed of plastering, and marked with 
two concentric circles at the distance of 
one inch from each other; this was pro- 
bably intended for an inscription, of 
which no trace remains at present. The 
north aisle has arches of a similar cha- 
racter; but the erection of a cistern 
there forbids any attempt to remove the 
plaster in that situation. The portion of 
the Church where these remains exist, is 
very interesting, and highly deserving the 
attention of every architectural antiquary. 
The doorways to the western tower, as 
well as an elaborate porch attached to the 
south aisle, are among the earliest, as 
well as the most beautiful specimens of 
the Pointed style of architecture in ex 
istence. They are important, as afford. 
ing very early examples of Pointed archi- 
tecture; and are not only curious for 
their age, but in common with the whole 
of the nave, are highly interesting for 
the great beauty of their forms and 
details. E. I. C, 
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Font at CorBENY, NEAR RHEIMs. 


Mr. UrsBan, Paris, June 28. 

THE cut given in your Magazine, 
New Series, vol. 1. p. 549, of the Font 
at Springfield, induces me to send you 
a drawing of a probably cotemporary 
work of sculpture in the parish church 
of Corbeny, a village in the depart- 
ment of the Aisne, on the high road 
from Rheims to Laon, sixteen English 
miles from the former, and twelve and 
a half from the latter. In the same 
village are dilapidated remains of a 


benedictine Convent, whose west front 
offers a beautiful display of pointed 
architecture. On the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1813, when the sketch was made, 
the Font was, with the exception of 
the small columns at the angles having 
been removed, in a state of fine pre- 
servation ; its height was three feet 
one inch, and the external diameter of 
the basin also three feet one inch. 
Yours, &c. T. R. UNpERWoop. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SONNET 


ON LAWRENCE’S PORTRAIT OF LADY PEEL. 
By R. Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D. 


A face of saddest beauty, pale as death, 
And placid as the Ocean,when the wind 
Plays gently with its bosom,—when no breath 
Ruffles its calmness, and the mighty deep 
Is hush’d and tranquil, as a child in sleep. 
On that proud brow there is the seal of mind: 
In those dark eyes lie light’nings which would blind, 
If tamed not into meekness : proudly fair 
That swan-like neck, round which soft clustering hair— 
Dark as the night—is twining, Yet, e’en there, 
?Mid all this loveliness, a cloud hath been : 
Beneath that mournful glance I deem that care— 
For shadows aye will dim the brightest scene— 

. Mid all so fair around, itself would seem serene. 

Liverpool. ; 





ANACREONTIS FRAGMENTA. 


The following short Poems, many of them fragments of longer that have 
perished, and belonging to different poets, are collected in Fischer’s edition 
of Anacreon. Their merit consists in the simplicity of the thought, and the 
delicacy and elegance of the language; to transfer these graces into English, 
is a task of no little difficulty, and perhaps the present attempt is not more 
successful than many that have preceded it. 


P. 250. Acduxe per, &c. P. 355. Meyado, &c. 


| The Moon is gone down LOVE, he is a warrior stron 

| On the edge of the sky ; His brazen falchion bit na 

And the Pleiads have each Then he hurl’d me from the steep 
| Shut their bright golden eye. The torrent’s wintry waves among ; 
| Night’s noon it hath pass’d, But with fearless heart and brave 

| Morning sits on her throne. I rose above the stifling wave. 


Ah me! in my cold couch 
P. 369. ep’ dipe, &c. 


I ’m sleeping alone. 


| 
| 


P. 347. Ayavas, &c. 

Like the thin leaf in the wind, 
Trembled the poor forsaken fawn ; 
That in some forest’s tangled lawn 

Scar’d from her lair, the fearful hind 

Forgot, and never more could find. 

P. 354. "Avamreroua, &c. 

Were I that sweet Athenian bird 

Whose song Cephisus’ banks have heard, 
On my light plumes I would fly 

To Olympus, and the sky ; 

For love of CLeosue I burn; 

Why will not he my love return? 


LOVE, his sunny tresses shaking, 
Gibed me oft with taunting call ; 
“* Now thy youthful pastime taking, 
Come play me with this purple ball ;”’ 
But she of Lesbos’ princely hall, 
Frown’d to see my forehead grey ; 
And her plighted promise breaking, 
To other conquests flew away. 


P. 371. Nov &amo, &c. 


Hewas lov’d by the young, he was mourn’d 
by the grey, 
The flower of the city hath faded away. 
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P. 376. "Amexeipas, &c. 
Ah! stay thine hand, remorseless shred- 


The flower of that silken hair ; 
That crown’d the boy of beauty fair, 
Round his fragrant temples spreading. 
P. 389. KAv&, &c. 
Maid of the golden vest, and glossy hair, 
To thee the offering of my hands I bring, 
Listen to thy suppliant’s prayer, 
Daughter of the aged king. 
P. 390. “HévpeAns, &c. 
Sweet thy twitter, gentle swallow, 
Blithely dost thou sing, 
For the vernal seasons follow 
Thy guiding wing. 
P. 391. “ApOes, &c. 
The white wave dash’d on the Leucadian 
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Gentle traveller! thou hast said 
All that character’d the dead. 


To his kind nurse, the Thracian Curra, 

prais’d [prus rais’d ; 
And lov’d, this tomb hath youthful Mz- 
For when a child reclining on her breast, 
With soft solicitude she watched his rest, 
So grateful this small tomb he rais’d, 

that all [call. 
Who pass, may Crira good and gentle 








Alcmanis Lyricifragm. ed. Welcker,4to. 
Frag. x. p. 25. “Evdovow, &c. 

How still reposing in the moonlight sky, 
The silent mountains lift their crests on 


high. [deep, 
Stern darkness broods o’er grot and cavern 
And every shadowy headland seems to 


sleep. [breast 
oi hich abo Sweet, gentle earth! on thy maternal 
And pean: wi =o tie Thy sad and wearied children sink to rest. 
’ i ’ 
She plung’d dosae ad hoary deep. Far mid the depth of ocean’s purple wave, 





The slumbering sea-horse seeks his weedy 
P. 505. Saou, &c. 
Traveller, mark yon marble pile, 
And home returning thou shalt say, 
In Teos isle, and far away, 
I saw ANACREON’S image smile. 


cave ; 

While in each rocky clift, and forest tree, 
Repose the labours of the yellow bee. 
E’en they of painted wing and plumage gay, 
Who sang their carols to the live-long day, 


Prince of the golden lyre! All hush’d, and silent now, with drooping 

His song of fire breast, [nest. 

He sang toyouth, and love, and beautygay. Close the faint wing, and seek the downy 
Benhall, Oct. 1. J. M. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


ON DUNBAR THE POET.* 


IN these days of poetasters and dull copyists, our only way of taking off 
a little the nausea which they raise in us, is to turn back ever and anon tosthe 
pure models which they wouldape. True it is, that such small fry has abounded 
in every age since poets began to multiply on the face of this earth, or at least 
since they could find people foolish enough to print and to buy their perform- 
ances. Old Time, however, that purifier and cleanser-out of all things, has 
long swept from the garner of Fame all such chaff of former harvests. But 
constant sweeping has too often carried away with the chaff part of the grain 
also, causing thereby irreparable diminution of those stores which should be- 
long to our heritage. Of the losses which we have thus sustained, no one is 
more to be lamented than the works of the Scottish poet William Dunbar: 
and we owe many thanks to that worthy bookseller uf the modern Athens, 
David Laing, for the collection he has here given us of what remains of a poet, 
whose tales may be safely put in the same class with those of Chaucer and 
Prior, whose odes and songs are not unworthy to stand beside those of Horace, 
and whose burlesque is as glorious as that of Aristophanes himself. Dunbar 
was a first-rate poet; but the circumstance of his having written in the broad 
Doric dialect of the North, has caused him, like others of his countrymen, to 
be neglected by us people of the South, whose tongue happens to be formed on 
the pure West Saxon in which Alfred wrote. We doubt, however, if this very 
broadness of dialect, though it is a hindrance to his popularity, be not itself a 








* The Poems of William Dunbar, now first collected. With Notes and a Memoir 
of his Life, by David Laing, 2vols, 8vo. Edinburgh. Pickering, London, 1834. 
Gent. Mae. Vot, II. 3Q 
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beauty in the kind of subjects in which, to judge by his remains, our Scottish 
poet has the greatest excellence. 

But how came such.a poet to be neglected in his own country? many of our 
readers will naturally ask. The history of that country will readily furnish 
us with an answer. The age during which poetry flourished in Scotland was’ 
followed by a long period of barbarism, when taste and genius were drowned, 
for a time at Jeast, amid the furious waves of party discord and fanatical vio- 
lence. Before they were calmed, the works of her poets had been destroyed, 
or the few remnants lay concealed in scattered leaves of manuscript, which 
had found their way into some private library. Two such manuscripts, one 
at Edinburgh, the other at Cambridge, contain nearly all that remains of 
Dunbar. 

* Dunbar, like Homer, wandered under many a clime, and visited many towns 
and flourishing cities, without leaving anywhere a testimonial of his presence ; 
his story is not much less obscure than that of the Bard of Chios. He was 
born, as Mr. Laing tells us, about the middle of the fifteenth century; he 
seems from an early period of his life to have been destined for the church, and, 
with that prospect, he was educated at the University of St. Andrews. After- 
wards, he assumed the habit of the Franciscan Friars, or Mendicants, and in 
this garb travelled over most of the western countries of Europe. But the 
life of a friar was not congenial to Dunbar’s disposition, for he seems to have 
loved the gaiety of a court rather than the wanderings of a mendicant, the 
name of a “‘makkar”’ (maker), a term synonymous in every respect with the 
Greek ‘word poet (mourns), teaching ‘‘ Venus lawis,”’ as he has it, to that of 
an itinerant preacher, and accordingly he laid aside his friar’s habit “‘ probably 
at no very advanced period of his life.”” Nearly all the notices we have left. of 
the events or circumstances of the poet’s history, are the allusions to them con- 
tained in his poems: in one of them he tells‘how, in after times, a fiend in the 
likeness of St. Francis, appeared to him in a dream, and desired him to re- 
assume his friar’s weeds, and to renounce the world. But Dunbar, 
‘* By him, and by his habit both y-scared, 

Like to a man that with a ghost was marred,’’ 

very civilly declined the proposal, alleging that— 
‘* If ever my fortune was to be a frere, 
The date thereof is past full many a year; 
For within every lusty town and place 
Of all England, from Berwick to Calace, 

I oft have in thy habit made good cheer.”’ 

At the same time he hints that he would with all willingness accept the robes 
of a bishop, and that in this garb he should travel to Heaven with great 
satisfaction :— 

‘* In haly legendis haif I hard allevin, 
Ma sanctis of bischeppis, nor freiris, be sic sevin ; 
Off full few freiris that has bene sanctis, I reid; 
_. Quhairfoir ga bring to me ane bischoppis weid, 
Gife evir thow wald my saule yeid unto hevin.”’ 

We give this passage in its original Doric, because we are going to quote a 
paraphrase of it in Latin, from the elegant pen of George Buchanan, whose 
somnium is an imitation of this poem of Dunbar. The terseness and point of 
the original is, perhaps, rather dissipated in the copy. 

‘* Mentior, aut peragra saxo fundata vetusto 
Delubra, et titulos per simulacra lege: 
Multus honoratis fulgebit Episcopus aris, 
Rara cucullato sternitur ara gregi. 
Atque inter monachos erit hec rarissima vestis : 
Induat hanc, si quis gaudeat esse miser. 
Quod si tanta mez tangit te cura salutis, 
Vis mihi, vis anime consuluisse mez ? 
Quilibet hac alius mendicet veste superbus : 
At mihi da mitram, purpureamque togam.”’ 
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. A bishopric, indeed, appears to have been the grand object of Dunbar’s am- 
bition in his younger days. But, though he had powerful and princely patrons 
at court, yet so much more acceptable were his services there as a poet than as 
a priest, that in his manhood no petitions or expostulations of Dunbar him~ 
self, no influence of his friends, could prevail on the King to dispense with his 
company in that character, or to accede to his earnest solicitations for a 
benefice. To stop his complaints for a time, the King granted him a pension, 
to be continued “‘until he be promoted by our Sovereign Lord to a benefice,” 
which pension was from time to time increased, as his petitions for preferment 
were renewed, till we find it raised to the sum of eighty pounds annually, 
‘* until he be promoted to a benefice of 1001. or above,” a good living no doubt 
at that time. His hopes, however, were not realised, and his solicitations did 
not cease; and “it is somewhat amusing to consider with what ingenuity and 
address he varies his petitions. In general, he seems to found his chief 
claims for preferment upon former services which he had rendered, his youth 
having been spent in the King’s employment, while he intimates that his wants 
would be easily satisfied. But, whether in the form of a satirical or of a 
pathetic appeal to the King, or simply as a congratulation on the new year,,or 
whether under some humorous personation he brought forward his request, 
still the burden of Dunbar’s song was a benefice!”” It happens that many of 
his smaller pieces which remain to us, were written with this object. Ata 
time when many benefices were vacant, and he saw them all bestowed away, 
and himself passed over, he urgently expostulated to the King, representing to 
him the injustice of filling some till they burst, whilst others equally deserving, 
are left empty. 

“ Sire, at this feast of benefice, 
Think that small parts make great service, 
And equal distribution 
Makes them content who have reason, 
And who have none ure pleased no-wise. 
Sire, whether it is almes more. 
To give him drink that thirsteth sore ; 


Or fill a full man till he burst; 

And let his fellow die for thirst, 
Who wine to drink as worthy were? 

It is no glad collation [down ; 
Where one makes merry, another looks 
One thirsty, another plays ‘cup out:’ 

Let once the cup go round about, 

And win the company’s benison.’’ 

At another time he touches the subject in a more playful mood, and as the 
Queen was his especial friend, and seems to have earnestly wished that his 
petition might be granted, he prays that the King may be “‘ John Thomson’s 
man,” a term then applied to a person whose wife, as the saying is now, 
“« wore the breeches.” 





* Sire, for your grace both night and day, 
Right heartily on my knees I pray, 
With all devotion that I can, 

God give, yewere John Thomson’s man! 


For were it so, then well were me, 
Un-beneficed I should not be ; 
My hard fortune were ended than ; 

God give, yewere John Thomson’s man ! 


Then would some ruth within you rest, 
For sake of her, fairest and best 
In Britain, since her time began; 

God give, ye were John Thomson’s man! 


For it might hurt in no degree, 
That one, so fair and good as shee, 
Through her virtue such worship wan, 

As you to make John Thomson’s man, 


I would give all that ever I have 
On that condition, so God-me save, 
That ye had vowed to the swan, 

One year to be John Thomson’s man. 


The mercy of that sweet meek Rose* 

Would soften you, Thistle, I suppose, 

Whose pricks through me so ruthless ran ; 
God give, ye were John Thomson’s man! 


My advocate, both fair and sweet, 

The whole rejoicing of my sp’rite, 

Would speed well in my errands than ; 
If ye were once John Thomson’s man. 


Ever, when I think you hard or dure, 

Or merciless in my succour, 

Then pray I God and sweet Saint Ann, 
Give that ye wereJohnThomson’sman!’’ 


Still Dunbar remained at court, where he appears all along to have been a 


great favourite, and he seems to have entered into all its gaieties. 


In his account 





* The Rose and the Thistle are alluded to as the well-known emblems of England 
(the Queen being daughter of Henry VII.), and of Scotland. 
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of the ‘‘ dance in the Queen’s chamber,” he himself makes not the least con- 

spicuous figure in the picture :— 

“ Then came in Dunbar the Makkar, He hopped like a pillie wanton, 

On all the floor there was none frakkar, For love of Musgrave, men tell me; 
(more nimble) He tript, until he lost his panton (slipper), 

And there he danced the Dirrye-danton ; A merrier dance might no man see.”’ 

. In 1513, the King and his nobility fell at Flodden; and after this event 

nothing is known of Dunbar, though it seems probable that he soon after re- 

ceived from the Queen, now regent of the kingdom, the object of his desires, 

preferment in the church. The latest of his poems which is extant, is 

assigned to the year 1517, and he is supposed to have died about three 

years after. 

It is not possible to modernize the language of Dunbar’s poems in the 
manner we have modernized most of our extracts, without losing much of their 
spirit and beauty. We are obliged to retain obsolete phraseology, to substitute 
for obsolete words, new ones, which do not well supply their places, and we 
have sometimes to add a word to fill out the rithm of the line. The rhimes, 
tog, which in Dunbar are always perfect, sometimes suffer in the transforma- 
tion. We can, however, safely recommend to our readers, who would be ac- 
quainted with the poet’s beauties, the book itself, which is admirably edited, 
with sensible notes, and a sensible glossary, containing—seldom the case of 
books of this kind !—neither too much nor too little, though, if its editor sin 
at all, it is by leaning too much toward the latter vice. 

. It is to be lamented that so few of Dunbar’s larger poems have come down 
tous. The two tales of “‘ The Friars of Berwick,” and ‘‘ The Two Married 
Women. and the Widow,” are perfect in their kind, and either of them will 
fully repay the labour—no great labour, indeed, for he is not much more obso- 
lete than Spenser—of making ourselves familiar with his language. His two 
allegorical poems, the ‘‘ Thistle and the Rose,” written to celebrate the Scottish 
King’s nuptials with the English Princess, and the ‘‘Golden Targe,” have 
often been the subjects of deserved admiration. We are not ourselves partial 
to this old allegorical school of poetry: but from the comparative shortness of 
these poems, the allegory is less tiresome, and their rich luxuriance of descrip- 
tion cannot fail to make them favourites. We have another short poem by 
Dunbar, somewhat in the style of the two last mentioned, ‘‘‘The Merle and the 
Nightingale.” The poet feigns that he hears these two birds, in the month of 
May, disputing on the subject of love. 

‘¢ In May, as that Aurora did up-spring, 
With cristall ene chasing the cluddis sable, 
Fhard a Merle, with mirry notis, sing 
A sang of luve, with voce rycht comfortable, 
Agane the orient bemis amiable, 
Me rs a blissful brenche of lawryr grene ; 
is wes hir sentens sueit and delectable, 
‘A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.’ 
Under this brench ran doun a revir bricht, 
Of balmy liquor, cristallyne of hew, 
Agane the hevinly aisure sky is licht ; 
Quhair did, upone the tothir syd, persew 
A Nychtingaill, with suggurit notis new, 
Quhois angell fedderis as the pacok schone : 
This wes hir song, and of a sentens trew, 
‘ All Luve is lost bot upone God allone.’ 
With notis glaid, and glorious armony, 
This joyfull Merle so salust scho the day, 
Quhill rong the woddis of hir melody, 
Saying, ‘ Awaik, ye luvaris of this May; 
Lo! fresche Flora hes flurest every spray, 
As Nature hes hir taucht, the noble quene, 
The feild bene clothit in a new array ; 
A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.” 
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Nevir suetar noys wes hard with levand man 
Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 
Hir sound went with the rever as it ran 
Out throw the fresche and flureist. lusty vaill : 
*O Merle!’ quoth scho, ‘ O fule! stynt of thy taill, 
For in thy song gud sentens is thair none, 
For boith is tynt, the tyme and the travaill, 
Of every Luve bot upone God allone.’’’ 


The Merle, for a time, opposes vigorously the doctrine of her rival songstress, 
alleging, among other reasons,— 
** O Nichtingaill! it wer a story nyce 

That luve suld nocht depend on cherite; 

And, gife that vertew contrair be to vyce, 
Than luve mon be:a vertew, as think is me ; 
For ay to luve envy mone contrair be: 

God bad eik luve thy nichtbour fro the splene, 
And guho than ladeis suetar nychtbouris be ? 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.”’ 


She, in the end, however, acknowledges herself beaten, and joins with the 
Nightingale in singing— 


** All Luve is lost bot upone God allone.”’ 


Dunbar’s smaller poems, with the exception of a few moral and religious 
pieces, are mostly such as were suggested by the times and le among whom 
he lived. But in elegance and wit, and epigrammatic point, they stand high 
above the common standard of such productions. The commendation he be- 
stows on the subject of his esteem, or the sarcasms and abuse which he hea; 
on the objects of his dislike, are equally original and interesting. Among the 
foremost of the objects of his aversion were the Highlanders. In one of the 
most magnificent of Dunbar’s works, “‘ The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins,” 
a poem which abounds in descriptions such as have been realised only by the 
pencil and graver of Callot, after noticing the want of musicians, for no 
“«gle-men” were in Hell, ‘‘ except a menstrall that slew a man,” the devil 
signifies his desire for a Highland “ padyane,” as the most proper music for the 
occasion— 


‘« Then cried Mahoun for a Highland Padyane : 
When ran a fiend to fetch Macfadyane, 
Far northward in a nook ; 
By he the Correnoch had made shout, 
Erse men so gathered him about, 
In Hell great room they took. 


These termagants, with tag and tatter, 
Full lowd in Erse began to clatter, 

And croak like raven and rook. 
The devil so deafen’d was with their yell, 
That in the deepest pot of Hell 

He smored them with smoke.” 


In explanation of the last line but one of this passage, it is only needful to 
observe, that, according to the popular notion of that time, the souls below 
were generally punished in pots or cauldrons. 

Tailors and Souters (or Shoemakers) had also provoked his displeasure, and 
he takes ample vengeance on them in his satirical account of ‘‘ The justs be- 
tween the Tailor and Souter,” held, like the last-mentioned scene, in the in- 
fernal domains. The ‘‘ Amends to the Tailors and Souters,” possesses much 
elegant point. He tells them that he has dreamt, in a moment of inspiration, 
how an Angel appeared to him, declaring aloud their praise, and proclaiming 
their merits before God. 








i 
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*¢ The cause to you is not un-ken’d, Though God make a mis-fashioned man, 
That God’s mis-makes ye do amend, Ye can him all shape new again, 
By craft and great agility, And fashion him better by ‘ sic thre,’ 
Tailors and souters, blest are ye. Tailors ond Souters, blest are ye. 


Souters, with shoes well made and meet, Of t kind Jai 

Ye mend the faults of ill-made feet, + ere oie o. je fro ay tts i: 
Wherefore to Heaven your souls will Suppettiog tea = ——y Seer ae.” 
z sailors and Souters, blest = ee (mie: Tailors and Souters, blest are ye. 

And tailors, too, with well-made clothes, On earth ye show such miracles here, 

Can mend the worst-made man that goes, In Heaven ye shall be Saints full clear, 


And make him seemly for to see ; Though ye be knaves in this countrie: 
Tailors and Souters, blest are ye. Tailors and Souters, blest are ye.’’ 


Another especial object of Dunbar’s satire, was ‘“‘ Mr. Andro Kennedy,” 
* an idle dissolute scholar,” whose testament commenceth thus— 


‘*T maister Andro Kennedy, * * * * 
Curro quando sum vocatus, Quia in cellario cum cervisia, 

Begotten by some incubi, I ’d rather lye both early and late, 
Or by some friar infatuatus ; Nudus solus in camisia, 

In faith I cannot tell read’ly, Than in my lordés bed of state. 
Unde aut ubi fui natus, A barrel bung aye at me bosom, 

But in truth I know truly, Of worldés goods I had na mare; 
Quod sum diabolus incarnatus. Et corpus meum ebriosum, 
* * * * I leave unto the town of Air; 

Nunc condo testamentum meum, In a grain mixen for ever and aye, 
I leave my soul for evermare, Ut ibi sepeliri queam, 

Per omnipotentem Deum, Where drink and grain may every day 
Unto my lordés wine-cellar. Be casten super faciem meam.”’ 


The ceremonies at his interment are to be equally characteristic— 


‘* In die mee sepulture, Nor yet the bells for me to ring ; 
I will none have but our own gang, Sicut semper solet fieri ; 

Et duos rusticos de rure But a bag-pipe to play a spring, 
Bearing a barrel on a stang ; Et unum ale-wosp ante me ; 

Drinking and playing ‘ cup out,’ even Instead of banners, for to bring 
Sicut egomet solebam ; Quatuor lagenas cervisie ; 

Singing and shouting with high steven, Within the grave to set such thing 
Potum meum cum fletu miscebam. In modum crucis juxta me, 

I will no priests for me to sing To drive the fiends, then boldly sing, 
* Dies illa, dies ire;’ De terra plasmasti me.”’ 


Mr. Laing observes on this last poem :— 


“The late Octavius Gilchrist, in his remarks on Macaronic poetry (Brydges’ 
Censura Literaria, vol. 111. p. 359), in mentioning Theophilus Folengo of Mantua, 
known best under his assumed. name of Merlinus Cocaius, as the supposed inventor 
of that kind of verse, in his ‘Opus Macaronicum,’ first published in 1517, says, 
‘he was preceded by the laureat Skelton, whose works were printed in 1512, who 
was himself anticipated by the great genius of Scotland, Dunbar, in his ‘ Testament 
of Andro Kennedy,’ and the last must be considered as the revivor or introducer of 
Macaronic or burlesque poetry. This opinion, however, is not quite correct, as the 
mixture either of Latin and English words, or in alternate lines, as used by Skelton 
and Dunbar, does not constitute what is called Macaronic verse, the peculiarity of 
which consists in the use of Latin words, and of vernacular words with Latin ter- 
minations, usually in Hexameter verse. One of the earliest and most celebrated 

ieces of the kind which is known in this country, is Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
‘olemo-Middinia.”’ ; 


Mr. Laing is doubtlessly right in saying that Dunbar’s poem is not Macaronic 
verses. How Gilchrist could think that this kind of writing, alternate lines of 
Latin and English, was not older than Dunbar, we cannot conceive. We 
could make a collection of some twenty or thirty songs in the same style, from 
the twelfth century to Dunbar’s time, and such a song in Latin and old High 
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Dutch, on an event of the tenth century, preserved in a MS. of the middle of 
the eleventh century, which begins 


** Nunc almus assis filius Benignus fautor mihi 
thero euuigero thiernum thaz ig iz cosan muozi,”’ &c. 


has been printed more than once. As, however, Mr. Laing does not seem to 
be aware that Macaronic poetry is of old date in England, we will, in conclu- 
sion, print a short Macaronic poem from a MS. of the reign of Henry VI. 


(at Cambridge), describing quaintly the characteristic commodities of most of 
our English cities. 


4 Hee sunt Lundonis pira pomaque regia thronus 
Lundon’ < Chepp stupha. coklana. dolum. leo. verbaque vana 
Lancea cum scutis. Hec sunt staura cuntutis. 


Cap’!’m kekus. porcus. fimus Eboracus 
Eborac’ < Stal. nel. lamprones. kelc et melc salt salamones 
Ratus cum petys hec sunt staura cuntetis. 


Hec sunt Lincolne. bow. bolt. et bellia bolne 
Lincoln’ < Ad monstrum scala. rosa bryghta. nobilis ala 
Et bubulus flatus. hec sunt staura cuntatis. 


Hec sunt Norwicus. panis ordeus. halpenypykys 
Norwicus< Clausus porticus. domus Habrahe. dyrt quoque vicus 
Fflynt valles. rede thek. cuntatis optima sunt hec. 


Contreye mirum. sopanedula. tractaque wirum 
Couentr’ < Et carmen notum. noua stipula. pedula totum 
Cardones mille. hec sunt insignia ville. 


Hec sunt Brystollys. bladelys dozelys quoque boilys 
Brystoll < Burges negones karine clocheriaque chevones 
Webbys cum rotis hec sunt staura cuntotis. 


Hec sunt Cantorum iuga dogmata bal baculorum 
Cantuar’ < Et princeps tumba. bel. brachia. fulsaque plumba 
Et syserem potus hec sunt staura cuntotis. 





Poems on several occasions, by S. P. (Samuel Pordage,) Gent. 1660. 12mo.— 
Troades, a Tragedie, written in Latine, by L. A. Seneca, translated into 
English, by S. P. 1660. 


Some in my speedy pace I must outrun, 
As lame Mephibosheth the Wizard's son. 


SO sings the muse of Dryden in his Absalom and Achitophel; and under 
the name of Mephibosheth, was concealed that of the person whose works 
stand at the head of our paper, Samuel Pordage. S. Pordage wrote Azariah 
and Nushai, 1681, to answer Absalom and Achitophel; also ‘the Medal 
Reversed.’ He published a Romance, called Iliana, and prepared a new 
edition of Reynolds’s God’s Revenge Against Murder, 1679. Pordage is not 
mentioned in Ellis’s Specimens, or Southey’s, but some account of him may 
be seen in Scott’s Dryden, vol. rx. p. 372. We find also the following work 
under his name: ‘ Mundorum Explicatio, or an explanation of an hierogly- 
phical figure, shewing the progress of a soul from the coast of Babylon, to the 
city of Jerusalem, a Sacred Poem ;’ 8vo. 1661. This volume, as well as that 
at the head of this article, is very rare. S. Pordage was a member of the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and, in addition to what is mentioned above, he 
wrote two plays in heroic verse. 

1. Herod and Mariamne, 4to. 1673, acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 

2. Siege of Babylon, 4to. 1678, founded on the Romance of Cassandra. 

He was the son of the Rev. Mr. John Pordage, Rector of Bradfield in Berk- 
shire, and formerly head steward to Philip, the second Earl of Pembroke, We 
are unable to give any further account of the Poet. 
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It is some little time since we read his translation of the Troades of Seneca, 


" but these harmonious lines of the Chorus, ever since remained in our memory. 


For what husbands should we I trough ’Tis Hector now lament we do. 

Hiding our breasts, our pudor shew. Our rent and much decayed hair 

Let upper coats your under tie, We all have loos’d ; and now we wear 
So that your hands at libertie It hanging down unty’d; we spurt 
May be ; with furious strokes your breasts In our own faces Troy’s own dirt. 

To wound, this habit likes me Jest. Buttoned about your sides now wear 
Your company I do agnize, Your gowns; and shew your shoulders 
Let now return your wonted cries, bare. 

Exceed your wonted manner too, 


Mr. Pordage’s notions on the subject of lyrical harmony of numbers were 
very singular, as exempli gratia :— 


Th dy h the sad fe ; 7 
e greedy hope, the ear set. 
Where thou shalt be, dos’t = When that the golden fieeced ram 


On ’s gilded hack bore she and him 
‘When dead? where the unborn now are. . ; 
Time us and chaos doth devour, And she’s fell thence into the sea 


. r Deucalion and Pyrrha, they 
Body and soul yields to Death's power. When they nothing beheld but waves, 


And When all but they had made their graves 
Great grief desires still to see Grieved less together. Alas! all we 
Many fellows in miserie, Anon shall separated be, 

And not alone the pain to bear And tossed ships disjoin our tears, 
None ills when all suffer a share, When that the sayls of mariners 


No man wretched himself doth behold At trumpet sounds shall hoist, and when 
If all are so. Men rich in gold With winds and hasty oars they from 
Remove ; remove all such that are The flying shores hast to the deep, &c. 
To cut rich land with a hundred ploughs. 


Of Mr. Pordage’s translation, we presume our readers have now had suf- 
ficient specimens. We could have wished his rhymes had been a little more 
symphonious than ram—him ; and when—from ; but we cannot say at this dis- 
tance of time, how Mr. Pordage may have pronounced these words, or how 
near the Berkshire provincial accent brought them together. His original 
poems consist of about fifty pages, and begin with a panegyrick to his Excel- 
lency General Monck, March 28, 1660; and another on his Majesty’s 
entrance into London, in which the Monarch must have been pleased with 
the matter, if not the poetry of the following couplet : 

Adorn’d the female beauties of the land, 
To see their Sovereign, in balconies stand. 
especially as it is followed by the wish expressed in these lines, 
May Nestor’s years his happy reign attend, 
May Heaven his breast with Solomon’s choice befriend. 
Verily, the Merry Monarch was not much behind him, who ‘ by fair idolatresses 
fell.” Then come ‘ some tears dropt on the herse of the incomparable Prince 
Henry Duke of Gloucester.’ In ‘his Praise of his Mistress,’ he is lavish of 
his ornamental diction. 


Her shape in wax it would be most hard Her arms due measure of proportion have, 


to frame ; Her hands the types of snowy excellence, 
Her nose, a comely prominence, doth part With onyx tipp’d—her legs and feet 
Her cheeks, the mirror of Dame Nature’s enslave [thence. 
art. Our eyes, and captive hold from falling 
Her lips are snips of scarlet July flowers, Her whole frame’s equal symmetry is 
Spread with the tincture of vermilion hue, brave, 
Blessed in self kisses. —— 


And to spectators pays a recompense. 
If we are not mistaken, the last line is in the true genuine vein of the late 


noble poet Edward Lord Thurlow; and so saying, we now leave Mr. Samuel 
Pordage in his road to immortality. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—¢g@-— 


Lives of the Sacred Poets. By Robert 
Aris Wilmot, 


THE most impartial criticism would 
find in this volume much to praise, 
and, we sincerely think, little on 
which any disapprobation could justl 
hang. Whether the term of ‘ Sacred’ 
can be with full propriety applied to 
persons who among a mass of miscel- 
janeous poetry, some amorous and jo- 
vial, have intermixed a few serious 
strains, we think may admit a doubt ; 
but granting that these gay cavaliers, 
and sword-and-buckler men were truly 
designated ; we think the manner in 
which their biographies are composed, 
their merits elucidated, their beauties 
unfolded, and their characteristic points 
discovered, is highly creditable to the 
author, Mr. Wilmot’s research and 
industry have been rewarded by many 
valuable rectifications of ancient er- 
rors, as well as by the advancement 
of much previously undiscovered truth; 
his criticisms are sound and just ; the 
animation and feeling with which he 
writes, show a poetical mind; and 
the moral tone which is diffused over 
the whole work, is in harmony with 
the gentle character of the subject on 
which it is employed. We will ven- 
ture to say that this volume contains 
some of the most graceful and ele- 
gant pieces of critical biography that 
have lately issued from the press. The 
Committee of General Literature have 
judiciously selected their workman in 
this instance. Having said thus much, 
we shall merely note down a few re- 
marks of not much consequence, as 
they occurred in the perusal. 

P. 21. ‘ He feeds me in fields which 
been’ (23d Psalm by Francis Davison). 
On which the author observes, ‘ so in 
the original MS.’ The word is bin, 
the old word for ‘ be,’ altered by 
the transcriber for the sake of the 
rhyme. 

P. 27. Mr. Wilmot says that the 
torch of allegorical poetry was extin- 
guished in the hands of the two 
Fletchers.—Has he forgotten, when he 
made this assertion, Thomson’s Cas- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IL 


tle of Indolence? or Dryden’s Hind 
and Panther? 

P. 36. ‘The Rev. A. Norton, the 
present Rector of Alderton.’ Mr. 
Norton is not the Rector, but the 
Curate. 

P.40. When Mr. Wilmot says, 
‘ there is dittle to blame in the execu- 
tion of Sannazar’s poem ‘de -Partu 
Virginis,’ he does not do justice to 
that fine and elegant poem, to the de- 
licacy of its imagery, and the classical 
purity of its style. We can trace a 
passage in it, which Collins did not 
disdain to imitate. 

P. 47. ‘There is one exquisite line 
in the 82d stanza (of Fletcher’s Christ’s 
Victorie), in allusion to the shepherds 
at the Nativity (says Mr. Wilmot), 


‘ A star comes dancing up the orient.’ 


But the image and expression belong 
to Chaucer. 

P.57. The mention of ‘ Sylvester’ 
reminds us to ask why his name does 
not appear among the Sacred Poets? 
Does Mr. Wilmot believe that singu- 
larly striking poem, ‘Go, Soul, the 
Body’s Guest,’ belongs to Sylvester? 
It is in the folio edition of his works. 
Of Milton’s early and assiduous study 
of him, we have no doubt. He ap- 
pears to have had a Sylvester always 
open on his table. 

P. 74. Mr. Wilmot ought to have 
mentioned Samuel Rowlands as an 
early satirist ; and one ‘ who anato- 
mises the follies of the time in which 
he lived with a satirical force not in- 
ferior,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ to 
that of Hallor Donne.’ His ‘ Letting 
of Humour’s Blood,’ was published in 
1600, and ran through four editions 
before 1611. They are in a lighter 
and pleasanter vein than either of the 
satirists just named. 

P. 77. ‘ Shenstone was thankfu 
that his name presented no facilities 
to a punster.” What would he have 


said, had he read the epitaph written 
on him by Mons. Girardin, and which 
would have vexed his gentle sprite as 
~~ = is, as it 


much as a pun, 
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stands in the gardens of Ermenonville, 
perhaps to the present day : 
*¢ This plain stone 
To William Shenstone. 
Who in his mind possess’d 
A genius natural : 
Who in his garden dress’d 
Artificial greens,—rural.” 


P. 127. ‘ The Psalms of Milton are 


-only worthy of Hopkins.’— Alack a 


day! when did Mr. Hopkins thus in- 
dite ? 

** Who by His all-commanding might 
Did fill the new-made world with light, 
And caus’d the golden-tress’d Sun 

All the day long his race to run ; 

The horned Moon to shine by night, 
Amid her spangled sisters bright. 

He with his thunder-clasping hand, 
Smote the first-born of Egypt’s land ; 
And in despite of Pharaoh fell, 

He brought from thence his Israel. 
The ruddy waves he cleft in twain 

Of the Erythrean main, 

The flood stood still like walls of glass, 
While the helmed bands did pass, 

But full soon they did devour 

The tawny King with all his power. 

* * * 


He foil’d bold Seon and his host, 
That held the Amorrean coast, 
And large-limb’d Og he did subdue 
With all his over-hardy crew,’ &c. 


P. 148. We think Mr. Wilmot 
hardly fair to the merits of ‘ Cooper’s 
Hill.” Denham had a rich vein of 
wit, though licentious. His famous 
* Quatrain’ was so popular, that we 
find in a poem called ‘ Apollo’s Edict,’ 
the following verses : 


‘« Tf Anna’s happy reign you praise, 
Pray not a word of ‘ halcyon days ;’ 
Nor let my votaries show their skill 
In aping lines from Cooper's Hill. 
For know I cannot bear to hear 
The mimicry of—‘ deep yet clear.’ ’’ 


P. 196. Mr. Wilmot has not done 
justice to Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchy of 
the Blessed Angels,’ which is a work 
of great curiosity and merit, and 
amusement. We beg leave to refer 
our readers to the work itself, and 
afterwards to Brydges’s ‘ Restituta,’ 
vol. I. p. 240; Drake’s ‘ Shakspeare,’ 
I. p. 688; and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, Nov. 1818, p. 171. 

P. 199. The play of ‘ Argalus and 
Parthenia,’ 1639, is by Henry Glap- 
thorne, and the plot is founded on the 
story of those two lovers in Sir Philip 


[Nov. 
Sydney’s Arcadia. It is slight, ‘but 
pleasing. 
P. 212. Benlowe’s ‘Theophila’ is 


not ‘excessively rare,’ as far as the 
text goes ; but it is very rare to find it 
complete in the plates. 

P. 232. ‘On Sundays (Lord Her- 
bert) would have his chaplain read 
one of Smyth’s Sermons.’ This was 
Master Henrie Smith, who was called 
‘The Silver-tongued Preacher.’ His 
Sermons were printed in 1594; and 
reprinted in 1674, with a Life by Ful- 
ler. There is an epigram of Haring- 
ton upon him; and there is an en- 
graved portrait of him, copied by Mr. 
Nichols, in vol. II. of his History of 
Leicestershire ; where are also ac- 
counts of him by Fuller and Wood. 
—Quarles, in his ‘ Divine Fancies,’ 
p-. 76, says, ‘ Smith’s dainty Sermons 
have in plenty stored me.’ In Sylves- 
ter’s ‘ Du Bartas,’ p. 401, is ‘ Micro- 
cosmographia, the Little World’s De- 
scription, or the Map of Man, from 
Latin Sapphics of that famous late 
Preacher in London, Mr. Henrie 
Smith, translated and dedicated to the 
Right Honourable Honoria Lady Hay, 
by Joshua Sylvester.’ Also, ‘ Cer- 
tain Epigrams of the same Master 
H. S. translated and dedicated to my 
dear-affected, dear-respected Dr. Hall 
and Dr. Hill.’ Id. p. 408. The Ser- 
mons themselves are admirable, and 
are often read by the unworthy writer 
of this note, to purify as well as to 
enrich his mind, when it is soiled by 
the business and contention of the 
world, and starved by the barren dis- 
courses of modern divines. 

P. 234. Mr. Wilmot observes, 

‘* Religion (i. e. religious feelings) in a 
child is generally considered wonderful, 
as if the visitations of that daughter of 
Heaven were only made to us when op- 
pressed with years, and in the winter of 
our days. But this belief is one of the 
many errors in which we are so fond of 
indulging. A cruse of pure and beauti- 
ful thoughts is entrusted unto each of us 
at our birth, and if we treasure it as we 
ought, and employ its divine potency 
only in the nourishment of the good and 
the holy, it will not waste or diminish in 
the hour of adversity.’’ 


To all this we agree, for it is no- 
thing more than a truism which all 
must acknowledge; but is there no- 
thing, is there not every thing, be- 
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tween childhood and the oppression of 
years, and the winter of our days? 
Who ever ‘ indulged the belief’ that 
religion was only made for age; or 
how does it so follow by any logical 
consequence, because it is rare in 
childhood? Most children will have 
certain religious sentiments and feel- 
ings, if nurtured and carefully guarded 
by their protectors: but all beyond 
this ;—a strong devout bearing towards 
godliness, or yearning of the heart 
after the Gospel, is wonderful in any 
child or youth; and is the later fruit 
of years and thought, and much know- 
ledge, and many cares, and a con- 
science that, looking at itself and the 
world, ‘ beholds that all is vanity.’ 
Such convictions ripen late in the 
minds of the generality of men,—in a 
few, 


* Queis meliore luto finxit precordia 
Titan.’ 

in a happy and select few, the temple 

of the uncontaminated heart is, from 

the first dawn, open and garnished 

for the reception of the Deity. 

P, 283. ‘In an age of biography 
it is somewhat strange, that a full 
and accurate life of Bacon should still 
be wanting.’ It is an age of biography ; 
but of biography that is written with- 
out talent, published without demand, 
and perused without instruction. Sir 
James Mackintosh could have written 
it, or Dugald Stewart, or Mr. Coleridge; 
Perhaps it is reserved for the joint- 
stock company of the Penny Magazine, 
or it may form an episode in one of 
the new novels published under the 
patronage of Lady * * * *, 

P. 259. We do not think we should 
have called Duport ‘‘ the most elegant 
Grecian :’’—clever, learned, and la- 
borious he certainly was ; but perhaps 
the objection is hypercritical. 

P. 266. Mr. Wilmot must not cast 
censure on the world, on account of 
the neglected compositions of John 
Norris. Before persons expect to be 
read, they must condescend to write 
so that they may be understood. War- 
burton said well, ‘ Poetry made Mil- 
ton an enthusiast, and enthusiasm 
made Norris a Poet.’ There is a line 
in one of his poems—The Parting, 
which is the unknown parent of a 
very well known offspring.— 


* Like angel-visits short and bright.’ 
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This line passed into Blair’s Grave, 
and thence into Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope, from which last alone it is 
always quoted. Let it now be re- 
stored to its rightful owner. 

P. 271. All Mr. Wilmot’s eulogies 
cannot revive the caput mortuum of 
Donne’s rugged, mystic, and meta- 
physical poetry; but he might have 
dwelt with delight on his valuable 
prose writings, especially his volume 
of sermons, which he has bequeathed 
tous. ‘ He has perished through not 
being understood ;’ but the same intel- 
lects whith have been brought to the 
study and admiration of other poets, 
if employed vainly on his, speak not 
to their own incompetency, good Mr. 
Wilmot! 

P. 291. Henry Vaughan might have 
had more room given to him; besides 
the Olor Iscanus, 1651, which was 
published with another title page in 
1679, and the Silex Scintillans, printed 
1650 and 1655; he was author of a 
volume not mentioned by Mr. Wilmot, 
*‘ Flores Solitudinis, or certain rare 
and elegant pieces,” 1654 ; from which 
a specimen should have been given. 
In an advertisement on the reverse of 
the title page of the sixth edition of 
Beaumont’s Philaster, is—‘ The Mount 
of Olives, or Solitary Devotions,’ by 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist, with an 
excellent discourse of the blessed 
estate of man in glory, written by the 
most Reverend and Holy Father An- 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

308. In the account of Crashaw, 
Mr. Wilmot does not seem to be aware 
that the ‘ Sospetto di Herode,’ was 
translated in 1675, by a person un- 
known, who signs his initials T. R. 
The translation itself is superior to 
Crashaw’s. See an account of it in 
* Headley’s Specimens, vol. 11. p. 142. 
Maty’s Review, March 1785. Who- 
ever the author was, his mind was 
deeply imbued with the phraseology 
of Milton. 

P. 325. Mr. Wilmot, when cen- 
suring the quaint conceits and ex- 
travagance of Cowley’s Poetry, should 
have done justice to the purity, the 
idiomatic elegance, the grace and pro- 
priety of his prose. 

P. 335. Mr. Wilmot should have 
mentioned that there are two editions 
of Beaumont’s Psyche, the one in 
1648, the other in 1702, having four 
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new cantos, and corrections. Not 
only Pope, but Collins read this poem, 
and Milton also. We will give a 
passage, which will remind every 
lover of poetry, of a beautiful picture 
in Kehama. 


Here having knocked her breast and 
turned her eye, [cup, 

Her generous eye, three times upon the 

She chid herself profoundly with a sigh, 

And looking then with noble fervor up, 

* Yet why should I demur,’ she cried, 
‘since mine [thine.’ 

Own will is not my own, but long since 

‘ And now I know thy will is mingled here 

With this sad potion, whatsoever be 

The present relish, Psyche doth not fear 

But it will end in purest suavity. 

I fear it not’—and here she took the eup, 

And bravely to the bottom drank it up. 


Mr. Wilmot observes that, “ if Psy- 
che is republished, it will be the duty of 
the editor to show that the art of 
stealing wisely is not lost among us.” 
We rather think this sentence is writ- 
ten on a random guess, and founded 
probably on Pope’s assertion. The 
present writer has twice read Beau- 
mont’s Psyche, and finds the chief 
coincidences of expression to be by 
Milton. Whether Pope borrowed his 
description of Melancholy in the Eloisa 
from the following, cannot be known. 


————— and Melancholy sate 
Shrouding her hideous self in mid-day 


night ; 
The heavy nodding trees all languished, 
And gi A sleepy bough hung down his 
ead. 


Some other Authors ought to have 
been mentioned, as— 

1. Divine Poems, written to his 
Most Excellent Majesty King Charles. 
By Sir John Stradling, Knt. and 
Baronet, 1625; 4to. The writer’s copy 
of this poem, belonged to the Poet 
Dyer. 

2. Poems occasioned by a Melan- 
choly' Vision. By Humph. Mill, 1639. 

3. The Church Militant. By Wil- 
liam Vaughan, Knt. 1640. 

4. Divine and Moral Speculations. 
By Doctor R. Aylet, Master of Chan- 
cery, 1654. 

5. The Divine Wooer. By J. Horne, 
a Servant of God, 1673. 

6. Treasury of Divine Raptures. 
By N. Billingsley, 1667, who wrote 
many other works. 


7. Prison Pietie. By Samuel Speed, 
Prisoner in Ludgate, 1677. 

8. Divine Poems and Meditations. 
By William Williams of Cornwall, 
when he was a Prisoner in the 62nd 
and 63rd year of his age, 1677, cum 
multis aliis. 





Thirty Years’ Corre between 
John Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, and 
Alexander Knox, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A WORK of singular interest, con- 
taining the correspondence of two 
persons united by the bonds of a long- 
tried and virtuous friendship, and ren- 
dered valuable from the learning and 
knowledge which it displays on sub- 
jects connected with religion, and 
with the opinions of theologians, the 
tenets of different churches, and the 
interpretation of Scripture. The name 
of Mr. Knox is one always to be 
mentioned with the honour due toa 
most sound divine, a zealous and 
conscientious churchman, a strong 
and powerful reasoner, an able writer, 
and a man of sincere piety. To pass 
an eulogy on Bishop Jebb would be 
quite superfluous ; for he had won ap- 
probation from all who had known the 
guilelessness of his manner, the ami- 
ableness of his disposition, the ele- 
gance and variety of his attainments, 
and the kindness and care with which 
he administered the duties of his high 
and venerable office. By those who are 
interested in the subject of the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and the 
true signification of the great and 
leading doctrines of the Church, this 
correspondence will be read with de- 
light; but it is of a nature not to 
admit of extracts within the very con- 
fined space we could allow; as it 
mainly consists in advancing and 
maintaining arguments on Scriptural 
subjects, through processes of reason- 
ing which could not be separated from 
each other, or abridged without leav- 
ing the writer’s own language. We 
beg however to refer our readers to 
vol. 1. p. 130, for a letter of Mr. 
Knox’s on the purposes served by the 
Calvinistic opinions ; and vol. 11. p.477. 
on the Church of England. After some 
excellent observations on its character 
and use, a passage is met with, unfor- 
tunately too truly prophetic of what 
ten years afterwards has taken place, 
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from the causes mentioned by the 
writer. 


‘‘T am sure all things will eventually 
serve the sublime purposes of divine 
philanthropy; but it is awful to think 
of the providential measures, which ar- 
guing from the past to the future, we 
may imagine likely to intervene. I there- 
fore almost tremble to mark the comply- 
ing spirit of our statesmen, as I fear, how- 
ever sincerely they may wish to fix a 
ne plus ultra, they will at every fresh con- 
ciliatory, or rather compromising step, 
find it less practicable and even less 
rationally maintainable. In short, I am 
not without fear that the Church of Ire- 
land will eventually be sacrificed to 
the preservation of what will be con- 
sidered central integrity. But sure I am, 
that if the one Church goes, the other will 
soon follow; and what the political con- 
stitution will then become, I only wish 
they might now have the prudence and 
the sagacity to make a matter of grave 


consideration.’’ 
. 





Observations on the Colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 
By John Henderson. 1832, 


MR. HENDERSON is a person of 
a very acute and vigorous understand- 
ing, and of very considerable acquire- 
ments. He has made curious and 
extensive observations on the political 
economy of the countries which he 
visited, most. worthy indeed of the 
attention of our Government, to whom 
the awful trust is given of administer- 
ing to the tranquillity and welfare of 
a colony composed of most stubborn 
and singular materials. We find Mr. 
Henderson to be acquainted also with 
the natural history and botany of the 
country. He has acurious remark at 
p- 33, that the old and original descrip- 
tion of trees are disappearing under 
the gradual enrichment of the soil, 
and young ones rising to supply 
their place. He also mentions, that 
as in America, when certain forests 
have been cut down and burnt, trees 
of a different description have sprung 
up in their room—and as in England, 
when quick-lime is sprinkled on certain 
soils, white clover is produced—so in 
New Holland, by the conflagration of 
the vegetation, in conjunction with 
the superficial soil, the wattle, or acacia 
inermis is produced. 

The method employed by the natives 
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of tracing the wild bee to its sylvan hives 
of hoarded sweets, is very ingenious. 

** During the heat of the day, the bees 
resort to the neighbouring streams to ob- 
tain water. They are there sought for by 
the natives, and on being discovered, its 
body is cautiously wetted with saliva, 
While it remains imprisoned, during the 
act of drying, the light white down of the 
cockatoo, being dropped upon it, becomes 
closely cemented to its body. So soon 
as it again recovers the use of its wings, 
the insect flies away, bearing along with 
it this conspicuous mark, which is suf- 
ficiently heavy to retard its progress, and 
enables the keen eye of the native to 
trace it to its horde.’’ 


Mr. Henderson mentions, p. 137,— 


‘¢ That the black swans which inhabit 
the outlets of the sea and the mouths of 
rivers are rapidly decreasing, as the 
country is becoming colonized. They 
are caught during the moulting seasons, 
when they are unable to fly; after this, 
they are slowly starved to death, in order 
that the oil may be absorbed from their 
skins, which are afterwards intended to 
decorate the ladies of England! they are 
stated to survive in this manner without 
sustenance, for from ten to fourteen 
days.”’ 

The work ends with a very ingenious 
letter on a nomenclature of botany, ad- 
dressed toM. Q.de Quincy, of the Insti- 
tute at Paris; but which we consider, 
like Bishop Wilkins’s universal lan- 
guage, to be too abstracted and philo- 
sophical, ever to be brought into use, 
although the defects of the present 
system must be felt and acknowledged 
by all. Our author’s plan is, that 
supposing a million of plants, each 
differing in qualities from each other, 
we should be required to arrange 
them so that any particular indivi- 
dual might be selected from the whole, 
by the quickest and simplest process. 
The above problem resolves itself into 
dividing, or continuing to divide the 
whole quantity, until the remainder be 
unity, by such divisors, that their sum 
total shall amount to the smallest pos- 
sible number. Accordingly, by con- 
tinuing to halve, quarter, &c. the 
given sum, one million, (that is if we 
divide it constantly by two,) we arrive 
after twenty-three times division at 
unity as required. The next step is 
to find a similar intrinsic and perma- 
nent quality, which shall bisect both 
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the dividend and quotient; thereby 
another quality must be obtained, 
which shall again bisect both of these 
quotients and dividends; the same 
process being continued, or the near- 
est approximation made towards it, 
until either the quotient or remainder 
be unity. 





A Short Exposition of the Creed, with 
an Introductory Leiter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By John 
Woodhead, Esq. 


THE author of this little volume 
was anxious to enter into holy orders, 
and for that purpose applied to the 
bishop of the diocese in which he re- 
sides ; who declined ordaining him on 
account of his age, it having been de- 
termined by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London, to 
admit no candidates to ordination 
unless they were under thirty-five, or 
thirty-six years of age. Mr. Wood- 
head having in the course of prepara- 
tion directed his mind to theological 
studies, has given the result of part 
of them in the present volume, which 
contains a very clear and judicious 
exposition of the Creed, in accordance 
with the sentiments of our best di- 
vines. In his letter, Mr. W. professes 
his strong attachment to the Church 
of England, and passes the following 
well. deserved compliment on the vene- 
able primate : 

‘« The characters of those persons who 
are placed in high and influential situa- 
tions, are in some sort the property of 
the public; so that I may venture to 
say, as one of that public, and it is, my 
Lord, without flattery, that your sound 
and extensive learning, graced by mild 
and conciliatory manners, at this mo- 
mentous crisis, makes you an ornament 
and safeguard to the Established Church. 
These acquirements and virtues have ob- 
tained for you much silent and unobtru- 
sive, but no less valuable approbation. 
I have said at this momentous crisis, for 
you have been called, my Lord, to your 
high station, in times that make it a 
station of awful responsibility.”’ 

The Author then proceeds to some 
observations on a subject, which, how- 
ever out of delicacy seldom touched 
on by the friends of the Church, is 
not less worthy of deep attention ; we 
mean the manner in which the Bishops 
are generally speaking secluded, or 
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separated, not only from the society 
of the clergy, but of the laity in 
general. 


“TI firmly believe,’’ says Mr. W. 
“that the serious and thinking part of 
the community, silent and unheard though 
they may be, do not wish to alter the 
essential character of our Established 
Church. They do not wish to curtail or 
abridge the power of the Bishops to live 
in an affluent and dignified state, nor do 
they object to that acquired personal no- 
bility of a bishop, which often is and 
always ought to be the reward of learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue. The serious and 
thinking part of the community, true 


‘friends of the Established Church, wish 


to see more of these pastors and chief 
shepherds of Christ’s flock. They wish 
them to reside very generally in their 
dioceses, to mingle with the laity as well 
as the clergy, so that friendly affection 
and regard may be cultivated and in- 
creased among all classes towards the 
head, or chief minister of our Established 
Church in each diocese. They wish them 
repeatedly to preach and visit in different 
parts of their dioceses ; taking advantage, 
which this opportunity would offer, not 
of declaring only the fundaniental doc- 
trine of the Gospel, but of showing the 
imperative necessity of a practical obe- 
dience to those precepts which exhibit 
the relative duties of man to man in his 
social character, &c. These visitations 
and discourses of our Bishops, in different 
churches over their large and extended 
dioceses, would countenance and give 
great encouragement to the parochial 
clergymen frequently to dwell on such 
subjects, that are of vast practical con- 
sequence to the community.” 


With this wish we cordially agree ; 
the residence of the parochial clergy, 
should go on the presumption that the 
bishop is residing; the visitation of 
the clergy among their parishioners, 
should be formed in imitation of the 
bishop’s visitation among them; but 
an active and laborious parish priest, 
and a bishop secluded in his palace, 
and almost a stranger to his diocese, 
is a strange anomaly. Whether this 
is the case, we will not presume to 
say; but we think that the printed 
addresses or charges of the Bishops 
ought to be more frequent and more 
important than they are: not to be 
for ever employed on secular concerns, 
as residence and repairs, and school- 
rooms, and vestries; but on the eluci- 
dation of disputed doctrines, on the 
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refutation of erroneous opinions, on 
the fallacy of dangerous heresies, 
on the prosecution of theological stu- 
dies, and the advancement of religious 
truths. For this the clergy would be 
grateful, especially if it were accom- 
panied by an anxiety. on the part of 
the Bishops for their temporal wel- 
fare, and a zealous desire to remove 
them from the state of depression 
under which they are now languish- 
ing. We fully agree that the Bishops 
should be placed in a state of affluence, 
but we add that their clergy should 
also be placed in a state of comfort 
and independence; but a bishop with 
5000/. or 10,0001. a-year, and his clergy 
on an average income of 2001.,* is a 
scandal and reproach to any Church. 
On this subject, we consider the 
Bishops are bound to exert them- 
selves; to prove to the clergy that 
they are, what they profess to be, 
** their affectionate brethren ;” and no 
longer to permit their clergy to be in 
a situation, which they themselves 
would peremptorily decline to hold. 
If a bishopric is poor, a stall or 
deanery is attached to it, to make its 
value sufficient to support the dignity 
of the bishop; but if a living is too 
small even to support its pastor, no 
such addition, however necessary, is 
found for him. We are no advocates 
for an equalization of Church pro- 
perty ; far from it; but we say it isa 
question of degree; andthat the present 
difference is far too great. The body 
of the clergy are too poor; it is. the 
great scandal of the Church; it is the 
point to which the eyes. of the ene- 
mies of the Church are directed for 
attack, and it is the point to which 
its friends are looking with anxiety to 
see removed. That enlightened, ami- 
able, and excellent man, and consci- 
entious prelate, who presides over the 
see of Gloucester, has shown a noble 
example to his brethren on the bench, 
in appropriating a tenth of his net in- 
come to the wants of his clergy. We 
lament to say, that this example of 
Christian feeling, this truly apostolical 
love, which sheds a lustre on the mitre 
he wears, has not found a single sup- 
porter even in the richest dioceses.t 


* See the charges of the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, and Exeter. 

t Since the above was written, we per- 
ceive with much pleasure, that several 





Physiognomy founded on Physiology, 
&c. By Alex. Walker. 

WE never had any doubt of the 
system of Craniology having been 
founded on some broad and general 
truth; nor are we less strongly as- 
sured that it has been pushed by its 
admirers and interpreters into ex- 
tremes preposterously absurd, and 
totally erroneous. We believe it to 
be just as easy to map out with cor- 
rectness, into different kingdoms and 
states, the whole interior of Africa, as 
to divide into artificial compartments 
the human brain. But still we hold 
that there is truth in the general out- 
line; and that the shape of the exter- 
nal skull or head, in some measure, is 
connected, through the brain, with the 
powers of intellect and will. 

The head of Plato or Aristotle, op- 
posed to the head of a Caribbee or a 
negro, would speak of a race of men 
in whom the intellect and reason were 
largely developed ; and the organs that 
manifested the animal passions and 
appetites modified and subdued. Mr. 
Walker opens some ingenious views 
on the subject. The main novelty of 
his work is in the opinion he holds on 
the use of the cerebellum, which with 
him is the organ of volition ; while the 
cerebrum is the organ of intellect; and 
secondly, on the fact which Mr. Wal- 
ker says he announced years before it 
was known to other persons, “‘ that 
on the length of the cerebral organs 
depends the intensity of their func- 
tion, and on the breadth of these or- 
gans, the permanence of their func- 
tion.” Of the French people, our au- 
thor, speaking as a philosopher and 
physiologist, appears to have formed 
a very low opinion. Of the beauties 
of la belle France, he thus speaks : 


‘* Most English and Scottish gentle- 
men (I speak not of the Irish, as they 
have a taste for female ugliness,) most 
English’ gentlemen who are above being 
taken by superficial pretension, are aware 
of the almost universal ugliness of French 
women. The hard, sharp, and wrinkled 
face, the greenish dark complexion, the 
hair on the upper lip, the hoarse voice, 
the almost bestial expansion of the lower 
ribs to contain enormous viscera.’’ (1!) 


And this, according to our author, 





livings have been enriched by the well- 
timed liberality of the Bishop of Durham, 
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elicits the curious consequence of in- 
spiring a desperate ingenuity to the in- 
vention of new fashions to conceal the 
deformities of nature. We have not 
room to give the portrait of the French 
gentleman, but beg to refer to the 
note at p. 162, where it will be found 
for the delight of our Gallic neigh- 
bours. 








The Natural Influence of Speech in 
raising Man above the Brute Crea- 
tion. 


_ THE most interesting part of this 
volume, is that in which accounts are 
given from the authority of travellers 
of the sagacity and instinct of the ani- 
mal creation: if it is not possible to 
define the line that separates the rea- 
soning powers of man from the in- 
stinctive knowledge of the brute, it is 
interesting and useful to possess re- 
cords of the latter under all its modi- 
fications, and in its highest degree of 
excellence. Perhaps in the next edi- 
tion (for who does not look to a se- 
condedition ?) the Author will expunge 
or soften the following passage, which 
is to our feelings objectionable, from 
its appearance of levity on the most 
awful of all subjects, vide p. 221. He 
is speaking of the future destiny of 
animals :— 

‘There will be frogs, toads, lizards, 
and worms, all kinds of insects, the wasp, 
the musquito, and the locust, with lice, 
spiders, and fleas; if one be raised, all 
will be raised. There will be the poly- 
pus, which is half a vegetable, and the 
oyster which is incapable of locomotion, 
and the snail, which is composed almost 
entirely of water; all these will be en- 
dowed with immortal life; and as the 
Supreme Being does nothing without a 
reason, and that reason can frequently be 
discovered, what would be the use of it ? 
Would these creatures be endowed with 
an incorporeal nature, somewhat resem- 
bling their present form? Would they 
be refined and adapted for a dwelling in 
the skies? Would they be rewarded ac- 
cording to their works? Only think of 
a herd of oxen, or a flock of sheep, or a 
drove of pigs, brought to judgment! 
Only think of a division among kangaroos 
and sea-lions and porpoises, some righ- 
teous and others wicked !’’ &c. 


We are sure, from the general 
tenor of the book, that our Author 
7 
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had no desire to speak lightly on such 
a subject, but to say the least, we 
consider such suppositions to be quite 
superfiuous; and the more minutely 
pursued, the more absurdity is appa- 
rent. 





Oriental Fragments, by the Author of 
the Hindoo Pantheon. 


THOUGH this volume is full of 
matters of curiosity, though it abounds 
in research and reading, and though 
it is written in a pleasing and jocular 
vein, with infinite good feeling, it is 
one that defies analysis, and makes 
even extracts difficult. The part of 
most interest to scholars, is that which 
attempts to prove the all-pervading 
influence of the Sanscrit language 
over most European tongues. Amid 
many fanciful coincidences, and inge- 
nious assimilations, no doubt but that 
many of the etymologies are correct, 
and perhaps the principle is sound ; 
however, on this point it is evident 
that the Author has never studied 
deeply the laws by which such ety- 
mological changes are governed, nor 
has he been brought up in the logical 
and philosophical school of Grimm. 
We observe at p. 498, a trifling mis- 
take, where we should not expect to 
have seen it. 


“*T do not,’”’ says Mr. Moor, * find 
that the sycamore was especially a mysti- 
cal tree among any ancient people. I 
cannot see any thing mystical or peculiar 
about it, save perhaps the peculiarity of 
exhibiting a variety of dark spots on its 
foliage. Egyptian mummy-cases are said 
to be made of it. Whether this was from 
its supposed durability, or from any su- 
perstitious feeling, who can say? If from 
the first (its durability), our notion on 
the point of ligneous duration, does not 
accord with that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians,’”’ &c. 


It is singular that Mr. Moor was 
not aware that the Sycamore of Egypt 
and the tree of the same name in Eng- 
land, which are here confounded, are 
totally distinct. The first is a tree of 
prodigious size, and bears a small 
fruit like a fig, a native of Egypt and, 
we believe, of Syria: the other, the 
pseudo-platanus, is a native of Bri- 
tain we believe, certainly of Ger- 
many, and belongs to the genus ‘acer,’ 
the maple. The Egyptian tree is a 
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ficus, common in Africa; * its wood 
is very durable. (See Irby and Mangle’s 
Travels, p. 177; Brown’s Travels, p. 
270; Jowett’s Christian Researches, 
p- 75; often alluded to in Scripture ; 
see 1 Kings x. 27; Amos, vii. 14.) 
Mr. Fraser in his Travels on the Shores 
of the Caspian, p. 41, calls the Chinar 
tree of Persia a Sycamore, which we 
believe to be a Plane; two words always 
confused by Scotch gardeners. What 
he says of its spontaneous combustion 
we do not understand. 

Fully convinced as we are of Mr. 
Moor’s good feeling to the Church of 
England, we cannot help lamenting 
the manner in which he speaks of the 
necessity of her reform ; and especially 
when he says, ‘ What should we think 
of our Army and Navy, if no improve- 
ment or reform had taken place in 
them for the last century ?? To which 
we answer imprimis, that in the 
knowledge and by the confession of 
all, even its enemies, the Church, in 
discipline, conduct, and bearing, has 
much improved; secondly, that the 
improvement of the Army and Navy 
has followed the improvement of 
science and art applied to military and 
naval: purposes; and that they may 
still go on improving, and be rendered 
_ Iaore complete instruments of defence 
or destruction, as the ingenuity of 
Man advances, is certain: but reli- 
gion is not science; and if the pas- 
tors of the Church are men of 
good conduct, sound learning, and 
zeal tempered with moderation; if 
its revenues are rendered suitable 
to the wants and situation of such 
’ persons, and its superfluities diverted 
to more useful channels, we think 
that the Church has arrived at its ul- 
timatum here on earth,—it will then 
convey the waters of life to those who 
wish to drink of them, plentiful and 
pure ;—but still, be it remembered, it 
will be conveyed in ‘ earthly vessels.’ 
If, when Mr. Moor speaks of the 
reform of the Church, he uses that 
word in its true sense, not for the 
Clergy alone, but the general members 





* It is somewhat singular that these 
large Egyptian sycamores, some of them 
from 400 to 600 years old, grow and flou- 
rish in Upper Egypt, without a single 
drop of rain ever falling for six years to- 
gether in that country. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. II; 
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and community of the Church, the 
body of the people, the communicants, 
—we fully agree with him, that they 
stand in great need indeed of amend- 
ment; did they but second the desires 
and duties of the Clergyman as they 
ought, the Church would be purer 
and brighter than it is;—did they rise 
in her defence as they ought to have 
done, she would not be in the situa- 
tion of danger in which she is ;—did 
they love her as they ought, they 
would not hear her calumniated in 
silence and aloof. 





History of Framlingham and Sazted, 
By R. Green. 

THE town of Framlingham in Suf- 
folk is distinguished for the remains 
of its Castle, which was said to have 
been built in the time of the Saxons. 
It was one of the principal seats of 
St. Edmund the Martyr. William 
Rufus gave this castle to his favourite 
Roger Bigod. Subsequently, Edward 
the First gave it to his second son Tho- 
mas of Brotherton, Earl Marshal of 
England. The next grant was made 
by King Henry lV. to his son Henry 
Prince of Wales, who kept his first 
court here in 1404-5. On the at- 
tainder of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
castle became forfeited to King Henry 
the Eighth, and descended to his son 
Edward the Sixth, who kept his first 
court there: he bequeathed it to his 
sister Mary; and it was soon after 
restored to the Duke of Norfolk. In 
1625 it was sold with its manor, &c. 
for 14,0001. to Sir Robert Hitcham, 
Kut. and he settled it on the master 
and fellows of Pembroke College, who 
now possess it. 

After a copious and accurate narra- 
tive relating to the Castle, and an ex- 
cellent sketch of the lives of the pro- 
prietors, Mr. Green proceeds to the 
history of the beautiful church that 
adorns the town, built of flint and 
stone, and decorated with the tombs 
of Norfolk and of Surrey; he then 
enlarges on the charities bestowed on 
the town, and on the manors and 
rights appertaining to it. 

The book is composed with much 
local research, and has, we think, 
fairly exhausted the subject. Such 
should be the works that form. the 
true and solid foundation. of a county 

35 









history. Mr. Moor has in his Orien- 
tal Fragments expressed a strong de- 
sire that such a work should appear 
for the county in which he resides, 
and has mentioned the rich and ample 
materials long collecting by that indus- 
triousand well-informed antiquary,Mr. 
Davy—but ‘tempus fugit,’ and if the 
work is not soon completed, Major 
Moor, and the writer of this article, 
instead of having the pleasure of read- 
ing this History, may perchance be 
read of there, and be found thus pre- 
served in the Index. 


Major M—, of Great Bealings, antiqua- 
ry, general scholar, orientalist, p. 2005, 
author of Hindoo Pantheon, vol. XVI. p. 
1560; of Oriental Fragments, do. 1670; 
of Suffolk Glossary, vol. XXI. p. 460, 
Appendix ; Curious fact of Bells sponta- 
neously ringing in his house, vol. X. 
p- 2; fond of conversing with Gipsies, 
do. ; lived to a remarkable age, v. Index; 
left behind him large collections on va- 
rious subjects, do. ; wished to dispose of 
his oriental curiosities, do.; deeply re- 

tted by a large circle of acquaintance ; 

nscription on, in Sanscrit and English ; 
yv. tom. XL. et ult. ; mistaken for Moore 
the poet in the French Bibliographie. 





The Revolutionary Epick. By D'Isracli 
the Younger.—Parts 1.—IV. 4to. 


Mr. D’ISRAELI says, that he con- 
ceived the idea of this poem on the 
Plains, of Troy, for there he deemed 
himself a Poet, and cursed the anti- 

tical age in which he lived. ‘What,’ 

e exclaimed, ‘is the Revolution in 
France a less important event than the 
Siege of Troy? Is Napoleon a less 
interesting character than Achilles? 
For me remains the Revolutionary 
Epick!’ Our readers will best under- 
stand the framework of this epic, if 
they see some of the beams and raf- 
ters on which it rests and rises.— 
Sect. 1. Magros, the genius of Feuda- 
lism, and Lyndon, the genius of Fede- 
ralism, appear before the throne of 
Demogorgon. Magros creates a new 
race of men. Magros musing, listens 
to a heavenly chorus. Two beautiful 
youths salute Magros. Portrait of a 
true Noble. Murder of the Queen of 
France. What constitutes a People? 
Faith and Fealty quit earth in despair, 
and describe to Magros the ravages of 
the monster Change. Lyndon asserts 
the antiquity of the Federal principle, 
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and describes the Panionnion. Lyndon 
quits earth in despair in the reign of 
Nero. Lyndon returns to earth with 
the invention of Printing. Meets a 
beautiful maiden called Opinion on the 
banks of the Rhine—her tutors, Lu- 
ther and Calvin. Britannia summonses 
Lyndon and Opinion to England. 
Opinion falls into a trance, and is car- 
ried by Lyndon to America. Napo- 
leon pledges his faithto Lyndon. So- 
liloquy of Napoleon. Magros stirs 
up the King of Sardinia. Battle of 
Mondovi—agitation at Milan. Opi- 
nion, assuming the form of young 
Visconti, rises in the great square, and 
curses the Germans. Triumphant en- 
trance of Napoleon into the capital of 
Lombardy. Planting of the Tree of 
Liberty ! 

Such is an outline of the story. 
It is executed in blank verse : print- 
ed by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
and sold by Mr. Moxon. We must 
now give an extract or two, though 
extracts from epic poems are very dif- 
ficult of selection. We know a gen- 
tleman, who, being asked for an extract 
from Virgil, put the whole poem into 
his friend’s hand. Want of room alone 

revents our copying his example, only 

informing our readers previously, that 

Magros and Lyndon turn out to be 

two large Crocodiles, 

Huge, strange, and motionless, like those 
vast shapes, 

The pilgrim marks on some Nilotic isle, 

Basking their trunklike forms in, tropic 
ray. 

Nor let any one rashly suppose, that 
this form of an alligator was ill- 
adapted for a hero to assume—depend 
on it, it has its advantages; and the 
late learned Dr. Adam Clarke clearly 

roved, that it was under this seduc- 
tive shape, and not in the inferior form 
of a snake, that Satan tempted Eve. 
It is true our Author gives them hel- 
mets andspears ; but that divers beasts 
formerly, before they were under the 
dominion of man, used to wear these 
regal ornaments, is clearly shown in 
the science of Heraldry, where lions 
may be seen waving flags, ‘and leo- 
pards covered with collars and crowns 
of gold. The first fifty-two Cantos of 
the Poem are occupied in conversations 
on political economy, and international 
law, much in the manner of the Times 
paper, between Magros, Faith, and 
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-Fealty. We must own that they are 
occasionally eloquent, and have the 
power of adorning their truths and 
creeds with very ornamental robes; but 
they all three are too much addicted to 
garrulity, and, like Mrs. Malaprop, are 
anxious to talk fine. There are more 
Jeaves than fruiton theirTree of Know- 
ledge. What a phalanx of words is 
brought out to describe the gambols of 
a whale ! 

‘Andthou, Leviathan! whose heaving bulk 

Calls the quick colour from the sailor’s 
cheek ; 

What time some wave like to a ridgy hill, 

Tipp’d with the snow, long, dark, and de- 


solate, 
Save where the cresting waters whitely 
foam, (spair ; 


E’er yet they break and vanish in de- 
What time some wave, some solitary wave, 
Itself an ocean, with the low’ring sky 
Blending its rising form, its mighty wings 
South-east, south-west extending, from 
the Cape, 
Where valiant Vasco and his pallid crew, 
The giant Genius of the storm invok’d, 
Sweeps its full course, while mid the 
darkened world 
The thick slab gloom a single flash reveals 
Struggling with forky light, the shriek in- 


sane 
Of moaning sea birds tell the direful fate 
Of those that brave the tempest,—such 
' thy power, 

Awful Leviathan ! 

When it comes to Lyndon’s turn to 
speak, we find him not less verbose 
and long-winded than his predecessor, 
with the addition of a few false quan- 
tities, when he has occasion to talk 
Greek ; and a little too figurative when 
he attempts to describe the portrait of 
the beauteous maid ‘Opinion.’ Hethus 
commences : 

*« Her long locks bursting from their mo- 
dest fillet, 

No more a barrier to her swelling veins ; 

Her dark éyes glittering with a meteor’s 


aze, 
And her distended nostril like a steed’s 
That pants for war, and paws the sluggard 
earth, 
Wild as a Moenad from her studious seat 
Opinion sprang.’’ 
We must pass over an unsuccessful 
attempt of French cavalry, headed by 
the republican generals near Turin. 


* & Two columns from the host 
Pour forth their pride—Massena one—the 
next 
Serrurier heads.”’ 
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‘* Lannes who knew not: fear, 
His feathered hat upon his bloody head, 
All wildly waving, dashed aside the foe, 
“And beat him back; meantime Massena 


turns, 
Massena, child of fortune and of war, 
The hostile flank. 


We must leave Murat, who comes 
forward in due timeto settle thedispute, 
to hasten to the concluding stanza of 
Triumph and of Liberty: 


— “‘ Italy is free, 
The people shout, our Italy is free ! 
Long live Napoleon—live our mighty 
friend, 
Saviour of Italy. A thousand garlands 
Wave in the glorious air, a thousand flags 
Respond in triumph ; but the Conqueror 


yields 
No further pleasure to the raptured crowd, 
But seeks the chambers of their recent 
Our Italy is free, our glorious land [lords. 
Hath gained once more her lavished heri- 


tage ; 
Thus says triumphant Milan. Shoutaloud, 
Our dark-ey’d daughters, and our valiant 
sons, (air, 
Raise your brave vuices in our beauteous 
For Italy is free! The rod is broken, 
The chains are burst, the oppressor over- 
wn. 
Then with victorious chorus do they march, 
To where the ramparts yield a pleasing 
shade, maiden 
What time the sun descends, and many a 
Gazes with softness on the evening star. 
No play of love, no soft voluptuous oport, 
Their purpose now; but whereits lofty head 
A lusty poplar raises, now they crowd ; 
Fast to its trunks they fix the ready ropes; 
Advances then a band of nervous youth, 
And singing as they toil with daring grasp, 
Up by the roots the mighty branches drag, 
And on a car bedecked with laurels, bear 
Their vigorous burthen to the Palace gates; 
With renovated life before those walls 
They plant their spoil, and then with 
deafening shouts, 
Tossing their caps within the giddy air, 
Dance round the tree of Lombard liberty. 





Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. Vol. Il. Part 2. 


A WORK full of learning and in. 
terest, containing very curious philo- 
logical and antiquarian treatises, 
among which the following stand con- 
spicuous for ingenuity of reasoning, 
and depth of research. 

1. Nolan on the Theoretical Music of 
the Greeks, ; 
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2. Nolan on the Grecian rose.—This 
inquiry involves a question on the age 
of Anacreon, by whom the rose is so 
highly praised. Mr. Nolan proves that 
Theophrastus, who died Ol. cxxiii, 
never himself, though a botanist and 
florist, saw a fine rose. Anacreon’s 
age must be placed in Ol. txv. two 
centuries earlier than Theophras- 
tus. Our author therefore argues, that 
he could only have been acquainted 
with the rosa sylvestris, the wild dog- 
rose, which would not be worthy of 
such eulogy. 


«It cannot, however, be disputed, that 
in Anacreon’s time, and previously to 
him, in the age of Homer, the name fodov, 
which was subsequently appropriated by 
the rose, was not only known, but found 
a place in the imagery of the poet. It 
seems therefore expedient to ascertain the 
Slower to which the term was applied, as 
necessary to discover the species known 
to Anacreon. The irreconcilable discre- 
pancy which may be thus proved to exist 

tween any flower that he could have 
ever known under that term, and that 
(flower) so extravagantly praised in the 
Ode inscribed with his name, involves an 
argument no less fatal to the authenticity 
of that work which is generally received 
as his composition.’’ 


Mr. Nolan then goes on to prove, 
that the word podor was, in its primary 
acceptation, taken to express any flower 
that wus employed in dying; as the 
balaustrium, or flower of the wild po- 
megranate; and that in this sense it 
alone could have been known to Ana- 
creon or Homer. Mr. Nolan thus 
turns the rose of Sharon into a xpwvov, 
or orange-lily, and the rosy-fingered 
Morn, into a lady with her nails dyed 
red; and proves that the privet, the 
lily, and the madder, were all called 
roses—white rose, red rose, and dog- 
rose ; further, the cistus, the lychnis, 
and the mallow, were called roses, or 
dye-flowers. In time, as the rose by 
cultivation improved in beauty, and as 
the pomegranate blossom, as a dye, 
was superseded by the murex, the 
word podoy became appropriated to the 
true rose of our gardens. 

3. Roscoe on the MSS. at Holk- 
ham.—The foundation of this library 
was laid by Lord C. Justice Coke, in 
the time of Elizabeth. Several of his 
MSS. and autographs remain. Among 
the curiosities is a Latin Bible, with 


decorations, it is supposed by Giotto. 
A fine MS. of the Iliad, of the 12th 
century, on fine vellum; a beautiful 
MS. of Virgil, in 2 vol. folio; alsoa 
MS. of: Persius and Horace, very 
splendid, with numerous arabesques 
and drawings in gold and silver, tran- 
scribed from Raphael de Moscatelli’s. 
The celebrated MS. of Livy, that be- 
longed to Alphonso I. King of Naples, 
with notes and references in the hand- 
writing of that monarch; this MS. 
was lent to Drakenborch, who, in re- 
turn, dedicated his edition of Livy to 
Lord Leicester; a fine MS. of Seneca 
that belonged to Lipsius; an ancient 
MS. of Chaucer, varying from the 
printed copies ; a Treatise by Leonardo 
da Vinci, unpublished, in his own 
hand, on the nature, strength, and 
motion of water, with sketches; a 
volume of original drawings, by Ra- 
phael, chiefly architectural, of 35 folio 
sheets, done with a reed pen in bistre, 
and accompanied with short memo- 
tanda in Raphael’s handwriting; a 
fine sketch of Moses raising the Brazen 
Serpent, as painted by M. Angelo on 
the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, may 
assist in deciding the warmly-con- 
tested question, whether Raphael, stu- 
died the works of M. Angelo. These 
are some of the curiosities existing, 
among many others of scarcely less 
importance, belonging to the princely 
palace of Holkham, and the owner 
of which appears to know and esti- 
mate the value of his dead sheep-skins, 
as well as his live ones. 

4. The Essay on ithe Prometheus of 
4tschylus, by Mr. Coleridge, is a fine 
monument of his learning and philo- 
sophy, but will not bear an extract, 
being all closely cemented together by 
the great builder in his argument ; 
which is intended to shew the pur- 
pose of the Greek drama, and the 
connection of the Greek tragic poets 
with philosophy, and thence to lead 
into larger and deeper inquiries con- 
nected with the nation of Greeks. It 
being the office of the tragic poet, 
under a disguise of the Sacerdotal Re- 
ligion, mixed with the legendary and 
popular belief, to reveal as much of 
the mysteries interpreted by philoso- 
phy, as would counteract the demora- 
lizing effects of the state religion, 
without compromizing the tranquillity 
of the state itself, or weakening that 
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paramount resource, without which are- 
public (such as the republics of ancient 
Greece were), could not exist. 

5. A Dissertation of much interest, 
by A. W. de Schlegel, on the origin of 
the Hindoos ; which treats of the ear- 
liest migrations of them from their 
original souche, and the consequent 
division of tongues. Mr. Schlegel 
opposes Dr. Pritchard’s views in his 
learned book on Celtic researches. 

There are other papers of less impor- 
tance, but of much curiosity, in the 
volume ; among which, Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s dissertation on ‘ Memnon,’ is 
not the least worthy of attention. 
We believe that he has unmasked the 
old juggler at last, and that the ‘fabled 
voice’ turns out to be a hammer. 





History of the British Colonies, by R. 
Montgomery Martin, F.S.S. &c.&c. 
in Five Volumes, vol. 2.  Posses- 
sions in the West Indies, 8vo. pp. 522. 


THE production of a second volume 
of this useful work, within the year, 
is very creditable to the industry of 
Mr. Martin, who has in this as in his 
former volume embodied in a well- 
arranged narrative a great quantity of 
valuable materials, illustrative of the 
geography, history, physical aspect, 
climate, mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal produce, population, revenue, 
government, and trade of the British 
settlements in Guyana and Honduras, 
and on the West India islands. 

A sketch of the discovery and set- 
tlement of these colonies, together 
with a narrative of the rise, progress, 
and final abolition of the traffic in 
Slaves and Slavery, form a part of the 
introductory chapter. Upon these 
topics the author writes with modera- 
tion, but at the same time avows his 
decided hostility to the system of 
slavery, and offers his congratulations 
on its total extinction. 

The introduction also contains some 
particulars of the character and fate 
of the early inhabitants of the West 
Indies, which are expressed in terms 
that do credit to Mr. Martin, both as 
a man and an historian, while the 
facts narrated reflect but little honour 
upon the Spanish nation, or on those 
other Europeans, including some of 
our own countrymen, by whom the 
aborigines of these colonies have been 
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nearly extirpated. The following note, 
on page vii. is, in our judgment, wor- 
thy of particular attention. 


“Some retributive justice has already 
been dealt out to Spain by the Supreme 
Disposer of events. At one period the 
Spaniards possessed entirely the Floridas, 
Mexico, Darien, Terra Firma, Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Chili, Peru, and Cali- 
fornia; they are now utterly expelled from 
every one of these possessions, their do- 
minion execrated, and new and flourish- 
ing republics are rising on theruin of their 
once valuable colonies.’’ 


We must at the same time express 
some doubt as to the propriety of re- 
ferring, as Mr. Martin has done on 
the same page, to the ‘decrees of 
Heaven,” in a manner calculated to 
give a sort of sanction to the lawless 
actions of men. Much evil may be 
the consequence of carrying an au- 
thor’s speculations so high. On the 
contrary, it might have been sufficient, 
we apprehend, for his purpose, had he 
observed that the love of power which 
is usually associated with the spirit of 
enterprize, but too frequently hurries 
men on to the perpetration of unjust 
acts; such as perhaps they had not 
before contemplated, and as their con- 
sciences did not at first approve; and 
that when the sense of moral account- 
ability has been deadened in them, and 
its force at length altogether subdued, 
such men have but too frequently fallen 
under the influence of the worst pas- 
sions, and perpetrated the most appal- 
ling deeds of cruelty and injustice; 
but for which they were not the less 
accountable to the righteous Judge of 
the whole earth. In consistency with 
these views it may be presumed that, 
in the case before us, the ertirpated 
and the extirpators having long since 
passed to their account in the unseen 
world, the former will receive, as un- 
enlightened idolators, a righteous doom 
for their sins of ignorance; and that 
the latter, as Christians, will also re- 
ceive a doom equally righteous, for 
sins against light and knowledge, in 
the perpetration of acts, which were 
at variance not only with the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity, but with 
the dictates of humanity. 

Some more detailed particulars of 
the extirpation of the aborigines, are 
given under the several heads of 
Guiana, Jamaica, Grenada, Dominica, 
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St. Christopher’s, and the Bahamas. 
On those of Guiana Mr. Martin re- 
marks— 


‘That when that country was first 
visited by European mariners, it was 
found densely peopled, but few of whom 
now remain to indicate the aboriginal in- 
habitants of a land which the whites have 


made their property.” 
And he adds, with great truth, that 
this fact offers 


‘¢ A melancholy contrast to the progress 
of European colonization’ in the eastern 
hemisphere.” 

The governments of the colonies in 
the West Indies are divided into two 
classes—those which are called em- 
phatically the Crown colonies, each 
of which is managed by a Viceroy; 
and those, being the much larger 
number, of which the administration 
is entrusted in part to representative 
assemblies. In all the colonies the 
Statute Law of England, administered 
by courts, civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical, has some force; but in seve- 
ral of them it has not hitherto, in all 
cases, been permitted to control the 
ancient colonial laws, which are of 
Spanish, Dutch, or French origin. It 
is a remarkable fact, that under the 
system of slavery recently abolished, 
the qualification for a vote in the re- 
presentative Government of Guyana, 
was the possession of 25slaves. The 
Government of Honduras is repre- 
sented as the most completely popular 
of them all, and is described by Mr. 
Martin as worthy of being an example 
for young colonies. 

The natural history of the West In- 
dies forms an interesting portion of 
the work, and is given with great 
clearness and brevity, the animal 
kingdom furnishing fewer details than 
the vegetable, which latter contains 
many productions remarkable both for 
utility and splendour. The animals 
of Guiana, which are numerous and 
various, including samples of almost 
every species of wild animal known on 
the continent of America, are an ex- 
ception. 

Much more appears to be known of 
the Geology of the west than of the 
east, and considerable pains have been 
taken with this portion of the work 
before us. It gives a tolerably clear 


and satisfactory view of the sub- 


stances which form the outer coat of 
this part of the globe, and describes, 
among the geological phenomena of 
peculiar interest, the volcanic moun- 
tains and pitch-lake of Trinidad, 
and the sulphurous mountains of 
Dominica. 

Mr. Martin has appropriated a se- 
parate chapter (xvi.) with an appendix 
of accounts, making together more 
than ninety pages, to West India 
commerce. It is not in our power to 
give any abstract of the valuable state- 
ments contained in this part of the 
work. They relate to the staple com- 
modities of the West Indies, sugar, 
cocoa, rum, molasses, and tea; also 
to the principles and votes of taxation ; 
to the capabilities of the West Indies 
for the receipt of a large additional 
white population ; to the abolition of 
colonial monopolies, and to the com- 
pensation of 20,000,000/. granted by 
Parliament, for the extinction of sla- 
very; an event which appears, much 
to the honour of Antigua, to have been 
anticipated in that colony by an act 
of the colonial legislature passed in 
February, which declared that “‘ From 
and after the Ist of August, 1834, 
slavery shall be, and is hereby utterly 
and for ever abolished and declared 
unlawful within this colony and its 
dependencies.” 

Prefixed to this volume is a table, 
exhibiting at one view the locality; 
extent, 177,140 square miles; number 
of the white population, 74,240; of 
the black population, 884,600; an- 
nual revenue, 541,500/.; annual ex- 
penditure, 551,600/. ; value of imports, 
5,806,400/.; of exports, 9,932,5001. ; 
amount of shipping engaged in the 
commerce, inwards, 238,600 tons, 
outwards, 260,500 tons ; value of pro- 
perty annually created, 21,972,549). ; 
moveable & immoveable,126,690,0001.; 
together with the dates and modes of 
the acquisition of each settlement. We 
feel disposed to doubt the accuracy of 
the two last items. 

It appears that some strong ex- 
pressions in this volume on the sub- 
ject of negro bondage, and particularly 
the republication in Mr. Martin’s in- 
troductory chapter, of some extracts 
from the Negroes’ Memorial, havesub- 
jected him * to the charge of being an 
** Aldermanbury trumpet,”’ a charge 


* See the Morning Post, Oct. 1, 1834. 
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which he has peremptorily denied; at 
the same time utterly disclaiming any 

aintance with the members of the 
Anti-Slavery Committee. Having, on 
reference to his first volume, observed 
that his acquaintance with the author 
of the work referred to, commenced 
in connection with the East and not 
with the West Indies, we can readily 
believe him to be conscientious in this 
disclaimer. It is nevertheless a fact 
well known to us, although Mr. Mar- 
tin knew it not, that that gentleman 
has been, since the year 1825, and still 
is, a member of that Committee. 

But we are by no means convinced 
that this circumstance furnishes a valid 
objection to the work before us, the 
Author of which appears to have 
availed himself, indifferently, in the 
absence of other sources of informa- 
tion, of such historical materials as 
were to be found in the controversial 
writings respecting slavery. We have 
accordingly, on perusing his volume, 
discovered several extracts from pro- 
slavery writings, more obnoxious to 
criticism than those in question; and, 
did not the general merits of his work 
screen the Author from the severity of 
criticism, some of those might be 
pointed out. We will refer to one 
instance only, a paper in page 54, 
purporting to be a scale of life on oc- 
cupation of the different classes of 
society. It is a document altogether 
factitious, and its object evidently to 
convey an impression that the slave 
in his state of slavery was the most 
happy—because, as is asserted, the 
best provided for—of all the colonists. 
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The republication of such a paper 
might well have been spared; but 
having been reprinted, it merely fur- 
nishes an additional proof of a well- 
known fact, that in the ardour of con- 
troversy on this for a time all-absorb- 
ing subject, the zeal of interested par- 
ties not only biassed their own judg- 
ments, but in some instances tainted 
the current of evidence, and was op- 
posed to the ends of justice. His- 
torical data furnished by such au- 
thorities, certainly required the closest 
scrutiny and much serious considera- 
tion before they were adopted. We 
are therefore disposed to make con- 
siderable allowance for an Author, 
who was called to occupy a literary 
field so overgrown with dangers and 
difficulties as this was ; and, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, to express 
a favourable opinion of his work. 
Should it, as it most probably soon 
will, pass to another edition, these 
exceptionable parts may be revised, 
and an enlarged and therefore more 
satisfactory view given of the state 
and progress of education, and of the 
exertions of the Missionary Societies 
in these colonies, On these latter sub- 
jects, which are of high interest, Mr. 
Martin is less diffuse than many of 
his readers will wish that he had 
been. 

In the further prosecution of his 
great and important undertaking we 
cordially wish him success; feeling 
that a full and impartial history of 
the British Colonies has long been a 
desideratum. 





Sermons, chiefly for particular Sun- 
days and occasions. By the Rev. JAMES 
ASPINALL, M.A.—Mr. Aspinall is ad- 
vantageously known by three volumes of 
Doctrinal and Practical Sermons, which 
he had previously published. The pre- 
sent volume will assuredly not detract 
from his well-earned reputation, as a di- 
vine and practical teacher of the Word. 
The Sermons are elevated above the com- 
mon mass of parochial discourses, in 
style and argument, and are well adapted 
for such a congregation as he instructs 
and advises. We beg, as it were, once 
for all, to remark, that Sermons are com- 
positions little adapted for extracts, un- 
less room can be afforded to a consider- 
able extent. Their merit lies in the 


clearness of the argument, in the neat- 
ness of the illustration, in the warmth 
and zeal which fuses and combines the 
whole, and pours the appeal of the 
preacher through the approving under- 
standing, into the convinced and respond- 
ing heart. In short, it is the general 
effect of the whole composition that is to 
be looked to; in this point of view, Mr. 
Aspinall’s present volume will satisfy the 
demands of the reader. In Sermons of 


a totally different kind, like those of But- 
ler and Horsley, where disputed texts are 
examined, and doubtful tenets weighed, 
with powerful logic and deep erudi- 
tion, we grant that specimens of the 
author’s talent may be selected and ad- 
vantageously arrayed; but we are now 
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only employed in advancing the reason 
why we prefer rather to give. the general 
characteristic merits of plain practical 
discourses, than to attempt to deduce 
that character from specimens and ex- 
tracts, which cannot do justice to the 
talents and intentions of the wricer. 





Sermons, by the Rev. R. Clarke Bur- 
ton, M.A. preached in the parish Church 
of Rugeley.—Such Sermons as the Mi- 
nister of a rural parish should deliver to 
his congregation, and such as they may 
turn to good practical account. The nu- 
merous volumes of plain, practical, paro- 
chial Sermons that are constantly coming 
from the press, we consider to be of in- 
finite advantage to the Church; such a 
class of Discourses, adapted to the under- 
standings and moderate knowledge of the 
lower orders, was almost unknown thirty 
or forty years back. We are great advo- 
cates for the language that is delivered to 
the poor and needy, being as plain as it 
can possibly be made ; and for that reason, 
and that alone, we wish that some words 
in our noble Liturgy and in the Services 
of the Church were altered. We would 
have ‘ happiness’ substituted for ‘ feli- 
city,’ and ‘go before’ for ‘ prevent ;’ 
and most foreign words exchanged for 
native, as far as can be done with pro- 
priety; that the common people may 
hear nothing, at least in language, that 
passes their comprehension. 





Sermons, by Rev. W, Howels, with a 
Memoir by Charles Bowdler. Vol. I.— 
Mr. Howels, as is well known, was 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Long- 
acre ; and those who have either frequent- 
ed its Service, or even passed near it, at 
the time its congregation was assembling, 
can bear witness to his popularity. The 
memoir of him, prefixed to this volume 
by Mr. Bowdler, is written in very good 
taste and feeling; and has hit the true 
medium of not saying too much, or dwell- 
ing too long on a favourite subject ; while 
at the same time nothing that could il- 
lustrate the character, or evince the ta- 
lents and piety of Mr. Howels, is omitted. 
He appears to have been a very single- 
minded, sincere Christian, of consider- 
able talent, and little learning ; who in 
the school of sorrow, and even poverty, 
for a considerable portion of his life, 
had truly learned how ‘the uses of ad- 
versity are sweet, and how they chasten 
the spirit, and soften and purify the 
heart.’—His Sermons are plain, perspi- 
cuous, vigorous, urging the great doc- 
trines of our faith on his hearers with 
correctness, and enforcing them and il- 
lustrating them with a strong convincing 
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eloquence. More need not be said of 
one who was esteemed and loved by all 
who had the happiness to know him; who 
possessed the entire confidence of his 
friends ; and, lastly, whose funeral Ser- 
mon was preached by Mr. Melvill, and 
whose Life has been written by Mr. 
Bowdler. 








The Truth of Christianity proved from 
ancient Prophecies, and especially from 
the Prophecies of Jesus himself. By Rev. 
R. Walker, A.M. 12mo.—This summary 
of the prophetic evidence of the truth of 
the Christian Religion, is judiciously and 
lucidly arranged ; and will be valued and 
perused by all who have neither leisure 
nor learning for works which demand ex- 
tensive scholarship, and great biblical 
information. The author’s reasonings 
are sound, his views temperate and judi- 
cious, and his inferences just. Together 
with Mr. Davison’s admirable Sermons 
on the same subject, the general reader 
will have in this little volume all that can 
be desired; till the interest he feels in 
the important subject discussed, leads 
him to the learned repositories of erudi- 
tion amassed by our elder divines ; and 
the deeper he enters on the subject, the 
more he will be satisfied of the ‘ sure 
word of prophecy.’ 





Scripture Biography, by the Rev, R. 
Wilson Evans, M.A.—This work has the 
merits of the one last mentioned. It is 
a familiar and concise biography of the 
characters in Scripture eminent for their 
piety and virtue. The language is suffi- 
ciently elegant ; and the deductions and 
reflections practical and useful. 





Argument to prove the Truth of the 
Christian Revelation. By the Earl of 
Rosse.—We agree with Mr. Coleridge, 
that we want no more proofs or evidences 
of the truth of the Christian Revelation : 
its truth is established beyond the might 
of powers and principalities to shake it, 
in the hearts and heads of all sensible 
and pious men. Its evidence is as per- 
fect as the nature of the thing permits ; 
and that evidence has been laid down, 
illustrated, explained, arranged, and en- 
larged on, from the apostle Paul to our 
own Paley, in a vast body of argument 
impenetrable, and unassailable. 

To the present work we have no ob- 
jections to state. It is written with 
competent information, and certainly di- 
rected by a truly devout and conscientious 
feeling. The Author’s commentary on 
the history of the Creation, however, is 
open to more doubts and difficulties than 
he seems disposed to allow; and it is 
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perhaps a subject that can alone give in- 
formation, when in the hands of truly 
profound and scientific men.—The Ap- 
pendix, on the time of the writing of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, is very well reasoned 
and written. 


Miriam Coffin, or the Whale Fishermen. 
3 vol.—We must leave to other critics 
and reviewers to give to the public the 
favourable impression which this tale may 
make upon them. To us, we confess, 
there was no part but that which described 
the capture of the Whales, with the habits 
of the animal, the dangers of the crew, 
the escapes, the bravery, the pursuit, and 
the conquest, which are well drawn, that 
was of any interest. Our novelists of 
the present day go just upon the opposite 
principle to A. Caracci, who used to say, 
‘ Give me a good outline, and put bricks 
in the middle.’ Now they take no care 
about their outline, which is their plot ; 
if they can insert a few scenes of power- 
ful interest, and stirring passion in the 
body of their work—and when that is 
finished, the rest is a caput mortuum. 
Our novel or romance writing, of the 
present day, is in a state of the lowest 
degradation; and we only wonder who 
they can be, who delight in regaling on 
such offal. As there is a Temperance 
Society for the disuse of dram-drinking 
among the males, so ought there to be one 
for the diminution and subsequent aboli- 
tion of these inebriating and mischievous 
mixtures called novels, among the Jadies 
and ladies’ maids. 








Henri Quatre, or the Days of the 
League. 3 vol.—There is something of an 
air of elegance about this little work, 
which makes it superior to the common 
swarm of its brethren, and some of its 
detached scenes are drawn with effect. 
But to us, we must confess, it is sadly 
devoid of a continued and increasing in- 
terest, which is the very main-spring of 
a tale of fiction, and without which the 
finest ornaments of fancy and taste, in- 
stead of embellishing, only overload the 
narrative. It is an historical novel, in- 
termixed with fictitious characters, as in 
the old revels, where all the company 
wore masks but the King and his attend- 
ants. This did well in the hands of Scott, 
who could turn all metal into gold; but 
in common hands it is a difficult and 
dangerous task to manage. However, we 
will only repeat, that this story is defec- 
tive in the conduct and progress and de- 
velopement of the plot ; and, saying that, 
we know hardly any merit which can re- 
deem such a defect. There is no principal 
and centre light to the picture, and at this 
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moment we know not who is to be con- 
sidered the hero or heroine of the tale, 
unless it is the jester—Chicot. 


Mokanna, or the Land of the Savage. 
3 vol.—Improbabilities of all kinds by 
land and water, in city and in desart, are 
here collected; and how the heroine 
could survive her incessant adventures, 
and perils, and escapes, and at last settle 
comfortably near Cheltenham, we cannot 
imagine. e don’t knowany young lady 
who could have done the same, except 
that one class of English young ladies, 
who make nothing of walking over Monte: 
Rosa, and the Righi; but our heroine had 
not the advantage of those civilized and 
careful guides, Jean and Paul—being 
generally under the protection of a pirate 
or a savage. Some of the scenes of 
wild life are ingeniously and forcibly 
drawn, especially the destruction of Hen- 
rick Van Sluyskie’s house on his bridal 
night. - But the general plan and ground- 
plot of the tale is very defective. 








Catherine de Medicis, or the Rival 
Faiths.—This is an historical romance, 
beginning with the death of Francis 
the Second, and ending with the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Fictitious charac- 
ters are mixed with real personages, as in 
Mr. Barry’s paintings at the Society of 
Arts, where Dr. Burney is seen swimming 
in a cocked hat and wig, by the side of a 
naked Triton. There is some descriptive 
talent in the work; but the defect is a 
grievous one, viz., that the real authentic 
history of the wretched period described, 
is far more deeply interesting than the 
adorned fiction. The historic novel truly 
requires a master’s hand. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia.— 
Arithmetic, by Dr. Lardner. Manufactu- 
ries in Metal. vol. 3.—Two very useful 
Treatises, conveying much information ; 
the only objection we find to the latter 
one is, perhaps, unavoidable to the plan 
of the work, viz., that the subjects are 
too much abridged. We allude particu- 
larly to the articles of telescopes and 
watches. 








The Rival Sisters, with other Poems.— 
We presume that this volume is the pro- 
duction of a lady ; the sentiment, feeling, 
and indeed the frame-work of the leading 
story, lead us to that conclusion. The 
Rival Sisters is a tale of deep distress, 
as our readers will know to their cost 
when they peruse it, for both sisters go 
mad. The versification and language are 
respectable. Of the smaller poems we 
must for want of space select a short one: — 
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Lines written in a Blank Leaf of a; 
Life of Waller. 
Wit! can’st thoushield the traitor, coward, 
liar ? 
Is Meanness self revered, if thou inspire ? 
Yet happier he, who true to honour’s race 
Trusts to no sparkling thoughts to ward 


? 
Whose actions scorn to need his tongue’s 
defence, 
Nor call on Wit to dim the eyes of Sense. 
Happiest of all, in whom are both combin’d 
All the heart’s worth with playful humour 
join’d, [to stray, 
He, who through tangled paths condemn’d 
When Danger crosses Virtue on her way, 
He calls, oh! Wit, thy all persuasive force, 
To chain the hands that check her in her 
course, [her sword, 
Won by thy suasive words, Hate droops 
And Justice yields—not pardon, but 
reward. 





Scenes and Recollections of Fly-fishing. 
By Stephen Oliver the younyer.—This 
entertaining little volume on Fly-fishing, 
puts us in mind to ask its learned and 
ingenious author, and all other amateurs 
of the Angle, how they understand the 
following passage of Homer. II. 2. 80. 


“H 8€ podvPdaivn ixédAn, és Bucwdy dpov- 

oev, [tea 

"Hre kar’ dypavdowo Bods képas éuSeBa- 

"Epxerat @pnotnow én’ iyOior xijpa 
épovea. 

Doctor Edward Clarke in his Travels in 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 56, mentions, that Mr. 
Walpole informed him that the Greek 
fishermen throw the lead on their line, 
through a ring in the stern of the boat, 
made of whale bone; and thus explains 
the ancient poet, by the same custom still 
preserved by his countrymen. That this, 
however, is not. the true interpretation 
may be proved by Homer himself; for in 
Odyssey, M. 251. where the same expres- 
sion is used, the Fisherman is described 


as standing on the shore, fishing with 
a rod. 


‘Os Sor em mpoBdrw adueds mepysnKer 
5aBdw [BadAov, 

"IyObor rois ddiyourt Sddov kara &dara 

“Es mévrov mpoinat Bods képas aypavAoto, 

*Aoraipovra 8 erera haBodv eppupe 
Oipage. 

And now on the subject of Fishing, we 
shall insert for the benefit of all gentle- 
men anglers, whether on the salmon- 
bearing Don, or in the perch-frequented 
West India Docks, the following passages 
connected with the subject which we have 
noted in our confined reading, as worthy 
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of observation. Oppian. Ku. 1. 155. 
Alieot. 3. 535. Q. Smyrn. ix. 175. xi. 65. 
Plutarchi Opera, ed. Wyttenb. vol. 1. p. 
287. Fragm. Lucilii, ed. Dousa. p. 39. 
Festus. voce ‘ Rodus,’ p. 452. ed. Delph. 
Ausonii Mosella, Ts. 247. Virg. Georg. 
1. 140. 





Dying Thoughts. By Richard Baxter. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. 
H. Stebbing.—This forms the sixth vo- 
lume of the Cabinet Library of Divinity, 
and has been selected with great judg- 
ment from the rich and copious volumes 
of practical theology, left us by our great 
divines. It is a beautiful treatise, most 
feeling, most eloquent, most profound ; 
pure was the heart, as eloquent was 
the pen, of him who wrote it. Mr. Steb- 
bing has prefixed an introductory essay, 
which has more the character of a ser- 
mon, than a treatise opening on the sub- 
ject of the book ; and, though well written, 
we hardly see the propriety of its loca- 
tion. We wish that such a biography of 
Baxter, as Mr. Stebbing could have writ- 
ten, had been given in its stead, or rather 
had accompanied it. We forgot to men- 
tion the preceding volume of this work, 
being the fifth, which includes some of the 
devotional and practical treatises of Bishop 
Hall, with a memoir of that eminent 
divine, scholar and poet, by Mr. Catter- 
mole. This work, we have great pleasure 
in saying, is under the direction of most 
judicious and competent editors. May 
we hope soon for a large selection from 
the works of Leighton and of South? 





Select Sermons, by Jeremy Taylor, with 
an. Introduction by Rev. R. Cattermole. 
(Sacred Classics).—A good and judicious 
selection of Sermons of the most eloquent 
of English divines. We wish the editor 
had confined his essay in a narrower 
field, which would have made it more 
fruitful of instruction ; and have given us 
a brief and critical account of the merits 
of our old preachers and divines previous 
to the days of Taylor. In fertility of al- 
lusion, in richness of imagination, in 
depth of attainment, in readiness of scho- 
larship, in vigour and animation of argu- 
ment, we have nothing now in which we 
can compete with them. Their large and 
learned folios, are treasure-houses of 
knowledge and wisdom, as well as ‘‘ wells 
of English undefiled.’’ 





Grateful Commemoration of British 
Colonial Justice: An Address delivered 
at Kingsland, on Friday, August 1, 1834, 
being the day fixed for the Abolition of 
Slavery in the British Colonies. By 


John Jefferson, Author of a ‘* Companion 
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Sor the Closet, or the way to keep the 
heart right with God.—This is one of the 
many ebullitions of pious and patriotic 
feeling to which the abolition of colonial 
slavery has given rise. It is a production 
creditable to its author ; who regards the 
abolition of slavery as a manifestation of 
the divine Providence, and a display of 
the divine benevolence to our age and 
country. 

He views it in all its bearings; in its 
present effects on the negroes, and on 
their late proprietors ; on the future suc- 
cesses of British philanthrophists, and on 
those nations who have not yet aban- 
doned the system; inferring, and very 
probably, the eventual extinction of 
slavery in every part of the world, by the 
force and effect of British example and 
influence. 

On page 35, Mr. Jefferson apostro- 
phises America in terms of more com- 
placency than we think the occasion 
called for; we nevertheless approve the 
general tenour and spirit of the address, 
which may deserve the attention of those 
who had not the opportunity of hearing 
it delivered. 





A pleasing little poem called The Her- 
mitage, reminds us of the style and man- 
ner of Thomas Warton; but this we must 
pass over, in order to extract a pretty 

roduction of fanciful simplicity, with a 
ittle touch of quaintness that would have 
delighted Fletcher, and not displeased 
the youthful author of Comus. 

TO A LILY 
Flowering by Moonlight. 

Oh! why, thou Lily pale! [light, 
Lovest thou to blossom in the wan moon- 
And shed thy rich perfume upon the night, 
When all thy sisterhood 
In silken cowl and hood 
Screen their soft faces from the sickly gale? 
Fair horned Cynthia woos thy modest 
And with her beaming lips [flower, 
Thy kisses cold she sips, 
For thou art aye her only paramour ; 
What time she nightly quits her starry 
Trick’d in celestial light [tower, 
And silver crescent bright. 
Oh! ask thy vestal queen 
If she will thee advise 
Where in the blessed skies 
That maiden may be seen, [the day, 
Who hung like thee her pale head thro’ 
Lovesick and pining for the evening ray, 
And liv’d a virgin chaste amid the folly 
Of this bad world, and died of melancholy. 
Oh! tell me where she dwells, 

So on thy mournful bells 
Shall Dian nightly fling 

Her tender sighs to give thee fresh per- 

fume, 


Her pale night lustre to enhance thy bloom, 
And find thee tears to feed thy sorrowing. 


We have no more room, or we would 
gladly give a specimen of the Sonnets ; 
and so we conclude with earnestly re- 
questing Mr. Roscoe to favour us with a 
complete translation of Klopstock’s Mes- 
siah, of which his specimen augurs so fa- 
vourably. It is a desideratum in Eng- 
lish literature, and one which ought to be 
supplied, together with all the poetical 
works of Goéthe and Schiller. Oh! thou 
eloquent translator of Wallenstein, of 
what are we not bereaved, in losing you! 


THE ANNUALS. 


The Oriental Annual, or Scenes in 
India, from Original Drawings, by Wil- 
liam Daniel; and a descriptive account, 
by the Rev. H. Caunter, B.D.—The pre- 
sent volume describes the presidency of 
Calcutta, as the last did that of Madras. 
India has been fortunate in having the 
grandeur of her mountain scenery, and 
the splendor of her historic architecture, 
delineated by the very accurate and ele- 
gant pencil of Mr. Daniell. The“same 
accomplished artist has also caught 
the attitudes and forms of the wild ani- 
mals that fill her tangled jungles, and 
swarm in almost undisputed sovereignty 
over her boundless plains, with truth and 
effect. The narrative is written by a 
gentleman who accompanied Mr. Daniell 
in his tour; and one of the most inter- 
esting parts to us, has been that which 
recites the extraordinary history of one 
of the most celebrated women in the 
East, Noor Jehan, ‘the light of the 
world,’ whose life, though confined within 
the walls of a seraglio, was one signal 
display of intellectual energy, marvellous 
enterprise, and boundless ambition. The 
history also of the Raipootni Bride, (at 
p- 144) is of much interest ; and the anec- 
dotes of Indian hunting, and of the fierce 
conflicts among the gigantic monarchs 
of the Desert, are told with spirit. The 
writer is however wrong, in company 
with many other naturalists, in the sup- 
position that the vulture is ellured to its 
prey by its power of smell; that this is 
not the case, some clear and decisive ex- 
periments have proved; and it is also 
known that, in common with the eagle, 
it possesses an astonishing keenness of 
sight, extending to prodigious distances— 
a sense almost distinct from any that we 
know. The style of engraving of the 
plates is not first-rate, but the engraver 
has caught successfully the manner of 
the painter; and not attempted, as some 
do, to shew off their own excellence at 
the expense of the original. The great 
temple at Bode Gyah, (p. 232,) is a very 
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singular structure; while the Fort of 
Rhotas Gur (p. 220) presents in many 
points a style of military architecture 
resembling that of Europe. The Mau- 
soleum at Lucknow, built by Asoph ud 
Doulah, possesses great beauty; it ap- 
pears at first as if built of the finest and 
whitest marble; but on closer inspection, 
it is seen covered with a composition 
called Chunam, or a most beautiful stucco, 
impenetrable to rain or sun. The body 
of the builder is buried in the sepulchre, 
‘illuminated constantly by a number of 
wax tapers. The sarcophagus in which 
the body lies, is strewn with flowers and 
stripes of gilt paper. The tomb is kept 
covered with consecrated bread from the 
city of the Prophet, whence a supply at 
certain intervals is obtained, and passages 
from the Koran are chaunted day and 
night over the mouldering ashes of the 
prince. A censer filled with various per- 
fumes is placed on one side of the sepul- 
chre, and his sword and cummerband 
on the other. At the head, a copy of 
the Koran and his turban are deposited. 

To all persons interested in the fictions, 
in the institutions, in the manners and 
scenery of the East, this volume will be 
acceptable. We do not know whether 
to prefer this or its predecessor, which 
described Madras ; and so we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying, with our Vir- 
gin Queen, on a point which like this 
did not admit a ready solution,—‘ Bu- 
chananum omnibus antepono; Haddonum 
nemini postpono.’ 





Jennings’s Landscape Annual for 1835, 
or, Tourist in Spain, commencing with 
Grenada.—The narrative belonging tothis 
book is written by Mr. Roscoe, and is in- 
tended to develope the character of the 
Moors, and the Moorish history ; and to 
detail the circumstances connected with 
their memorable fall. For this purpose 
he has woven a tale of splendid fiction, 
which he has adorned with great luxu- 
riance of language and variety of anec- 
dote, occasionally supported by annota- 
tions containing much local information, 
and heightened by quotations from the 
romantic ballads of Spain. But the great 
charm of the work must be considered to 
exist in the masterly sketches of Mr. Ro- 
berts, who has piled up his towering bat- 
tlements and frowning castles, amid the 
wild and lofty mountains that rise to guard 
them ; or detailed to us with a rich and 
curious pencil, the fine arabesque courts, 
halls, and gateways and galleries, the 
marble fountains and colonnades, the 
rich capitals, the fretted domes, and ela- 
borate ceilings, which even now, beauti- 
ful in their decay, give a melancholy as- 
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surance of their former ing love- 
liness and grandeur. The first plate of 
the Alhambra from the Albaycin, pre- 
sents such a forest of dark feudal towers 
and palaces rising above each other, with 
the noblest irregularity of outline, and 
the most massive projections of figure, 
all backed by the snowy mountains of 
Grenada, as to appear rather the gorgeous 
dream of a poetical fancy, than an exist- 
ing reality. Certainly Italy, even Italy 
herself, may be searched in vain for so 
magnificent a composition as this old 
Moorish capital lying in the gorge of the 
mountain-fortress ; its yermillion towers 
glowing in the ruby light of the setting 
sun, and high o’erhead the long range of 
the Sierra Nevada—the mountains of 
eternal snow. ‘‘ Granada,’’ says an Ara- 
bian writer, ‘‘ was in the days of Yusef, 
as a silver vase filled with emeralds and 
jacynths.’? While the plates containing 
the fortress of Lexa, the solitary ruins of 
Gaucia, and Ronda rising out of its moun- 
tain bulwarks and bastions, impress us 
with a feeling of the unrivalled grandeur 
of the scenery, other drawings offer dif- 
ferent enchantments to our eyes. The 
Hall of the Abencerrages, with its elegant 
cupola and embroidered walls; and the 
Court of Lions, with its alabaster foun- 
tain, its thickets of roses and orange 
trees, its light corridors, and borders of 
blue and gold enamel, and slender co- 
lumns and flowery capitals, all evince 
the luxury, the riches, the taste, the 
knowledge of the founders. The engravers 
have done ample justice to the genius of 
the painter. The ‘‘ Hall of Judgment,’’ 
by Mr. Challis, is exquisitely given in all 
the minute intricacy of its details, and 
the rich marble tracery of its ornaments. 
** It is here,’’ says Mr. Roscoe, ‘‘ and in 
the adjoining halls and courts, where the 
scenes of so many of the old traditions of 
the Alhambra have been laid by the cre- 
dulity of the people; strange tales are 
current, not only of unaccountable sounds, 
but of sudden lights, and other more 
alarming apparitions, at the dead hour of 
night ; shadowy processions of the old 
Moorish warriors, and of their successors 
the Franciscan friars, have been seen 
with long tapers in their hands; at various 
seasons also, deep and fearful outcries 
are to be heard in the Court of Lions, 
from the indignant spirits of the Abencer- 
rages, who never cease to complain of the 
unjust fate to which they were so sud- 
denly doomed. The region of the seven 
vaults, and other parts of the Alhambra, 
where the ancient treasures are deposited, 
are the resort of spirits and necroman- 
cers, who perform the most singular feats, 
particularly in the large round tower near 
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the ramparts of the great fortress. You 
may hear the clank of arms, and if you 
listen at the exact moment, and keep a 
sharp look out, you will not fail to hear 
the tramp of the armed steed, and catch 
the dark shadows of the old Moorish 
squadrons.’’ The plates, by Goodall and 
Fisher, are executed with spirit and taste ; 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this to be one of the most beautiful An- 
nuals, which bids fair to become a Peren- 
nial. 





Heath’s Picturesque Annual. Scott 
and Scotland, by Leitch Ritchie; from 
Original Drawings by George Cattermole, 
Esq.—These plates are meant to illus- 
trate the romances and poems of Sir 
Walter Scott, as well as the history of 
Scotland; to delineate with the utmost 
fidelity the existing scenes, and to super- 
add a moral interest, by peopling them 
with the creations of genius. Of the poe- 
tical epistle to the artist Mr. Cattermole, 
we cannot say much that is favourable ; 
but the different narratives are written 
with spirit and good taste: and the de- 
scriptions are, as they should be, simple, 
graphical, and clear. Of the plates, that 
of the interior of Melrose is in Prout’s 
best style; and the view of the West 
Bow, Edinburgh, reminds the traveller of 
the rich massive groups of ancient and 
irregular architecture, which cast such a 
fine picturesque feeling over the courts 
and streets of Nuremberg and Augsburg. 
We must not forget our noble bard Sir 
Walter, as he is painted musing over 
some grand rising creation of his genius 
in Mary’s bed-chamber ; his arm resting 
on her toilet, and her portrait by Zuc- 
chero above him—a very pretty and cap- 
tivating design. Roslyn Chapel, built by 
William St. Clair in 1446, and known to 
all—for all have read, who have read at 
all, the Lay of the Last Minstrel—is given 
with that care and detail which its rich 
though capricious architecture and sculp- 
ture deserve. The designs we least like 
are—Nidpath Castle, at p. 80, where the 
Lady who bends over the battlements, is 
not much to our taste; and her pocket- 
handkerchief, if handkerchief it is, much 
resembles what in Suffolk is called a drop 
dumpling ; the plate of Linlithgow is 
woolly, and defective in its lights and 
shadows ; and lastly, we have no com- 
mendations to give to the Murder of the 
Regent Murray, by Bothwellhaugh. The 
features of the assassin are without due 
expression ; and there is awide, unmeaning 
stony stare in his eyes. The deadly, in- 
curable hatred, the firm and deep resolve, 
the long-matured and cherished design ; 
—none of these are visible. Had all 


his body been concealed, and only his 
keen eye and contracted lip, and collected 
brow, been seen beside his carbine ; we are 
sure the effect would have been such as the 
painter wished to produce—and far greater 
than he has realised in the present plate. 
But beauty must have her blemishes; and 
there is enough of merit in this work—of 
elegant design of the painter, and corre- 
sponding execution of the engraver—to 
make it a very acceptable purchase to all 
lovers of the fine arts; to the works of 
Sir Walter Scott it is a valuable accom- 
paniment, 





Friendship’s Offering, and Winter's 
Wreath, for 1635.—Though this united 
annual does not attain thegorgeous display 
of art, which proves the utmost endeavour 
of the painter and engraver, yet it is 
very respectably got up, and elegantly 
and gracefully arranged. We do not 
much like the Brazilian Bride by Boaden, 
because there is nothing Brazilian about 
her, but too much that is Brass-ilian ; 
but ‘ Lucy”? is a charming portrait, 
worthy of Newton, or Miss Sharpe; and 
the ‘ Devoted’ is a very pleasing plate. 
As a landscape, Saltzburg is not without 
beauty, though a little too indistinct; 
but we think Mr. Barnett’s Scene in 
the Appenines must have derived some 
of its charms and features from the 
painter’s fancy. The prose tales, with 
the exception of ‘ Hel’s Hollow,’ are 
well written. The first, called the ‘ In- 
tercepted Letter,’ would have made a 
pleasing tale for Crabbe in his lighter 


_ moods ; and the Client’s story would have 


suited his pencil when he dipt it in storm, 
and passion, and misery. In the ‘ Beauty 
of the Village,’ we strongly suspect that 
Miss Mitford has described ‘ her own 
pretty flower-garden, at Three Mile 
Cross.’ Le voila!—‘t The old buildings 
matted with roses, honeysuckles and 
jessamines, broken only by the pretty 
out-door room which Lucy called her 
green-house. The pile of variously tinted 
geraniums in front of that prettiest room ; 
the wall, garlanded, covered, hidden with 
interwoven myrtles, fuschias, passion- 
flowers, and clematis ; the purple wreaths 
of the maurandia, the orange tubes of 
the acrima caspia, and the bright pink 
blossoms of the lotus spermum; the 
beds filled with dahlias, salvias, calceo- 
larias, and carnations of every hue, with 
the rich purple and the pure white pe- 
tuvia, with the many-coloured marvel of 
Peru, with the enamelled blue of the 
Siberian larkspur, with the richly-scented 
changeable lupin, with the glowing la- 
vatere, the splendid hibiscus, the pure 
and alabaster cup of the white cenothera, 
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the lilac clusters of the phlix, and the 
delicate blossom of the yellow sultan, 
most elegant among flowers. All these, 
with a hundred other plants too long to 
name, and all their various greens, and 
the sweet weed mignionette, growing like 
grass in a meadow, and mingling its aro- 
matic odour among the general fragrance ; 
all this sweetness and beauty, glowing in 
,the evening sun, and breathing of fresh- 
ness and cool air, came with such a thrill 
of delight on the poor village maiden, 
who, in spite of her admiration of London, 
had languished in its heat, dirt and noise, 
for the calm and quiet, the green leaves 
and light flowers of her country home,”’ 
&e. 


There are some pleasing little poems ; 
and we will select from them a sonnet by 
Mr. Housman. 

A Green Lane. 
My homeward path wound thro’ a woody 
lane 
Green and of summer beauty ; up its banks 
Climb flowers of every hue, in glowing 
ranks, 
And drooping yet with newly fallen rain, 
Scarce could my sense the pleasing load 
; sustain 
Of intermingling odours breath’d away, 
From the unruffled wreaths that near me 


lay, 
Threading the ground in many a curious 
vein. 
From neighbouring thickets sweetly pour’d 
the thrush 
His mellow notes, beneath a rosy sky, 
And oft I paus’d, to hear the tiny gush 
Of undiscovered rill, or spring-lit sky, 
Dripping for ever with a gentle sound, 
Like fairy footsteps dancing on the 
ground. 


The History of a Life, by Barry Cornwall. 
Day dawn’d—within a curtain’d room 
Fill’d to faintness with perfume, 

A lady lay, at point of doom. 


Day clos’d—a child had seen the light, 
But for the lady fair and bright, 

She rested in undreaming night. 

Spring came—the lady’s grave was green, 
And near it oftentimes was seen 

A gentle boy—with thoughtful mien. 
Years fled—he wore a manly face, 

And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won, at last, a lofty place. 

And then—he died—behold ! before ye 
Humanity’s poor sum and story, 
Life—death—and all that is of glory. 





The Comic Offering, or Ladies’ Melange 
of Literary Mirth, for 1835. Edited by 
Louisa Henrietta Sheridan, §c.—Miss 


Sheridan is the soul, spirit, and genius 
of this volume. She has all the merri- 
ment of Puck, and all the gaiety and 
grace of Ariel. Unlike her sex, she de- 
lights in puns, and cannot express herself 
without a double-entendre. If it is her 
portrait in the title-page, she is decidedly 
a Whig; but her inven-Tory of good 
things is not the worse for that. Pity 
that her publisher is named Elder and 
Co. ! it throws a damp on the volume ; 
such names allied to age, are insufferable 
in books set apart for Thalia. Payne and 
Foss would hardly be worse. No! the 
Comic publishers should be Messrs. Bliss- 
or Dart-on, or Cradock and Joy, or Bull, 
of Holles-street, all good men and true, 
whose appellations are in unison with 
their productions; and the only Printer 
worthy of their patronage undoubtedly is 
Mr. Wit-tingham. This is a hint for 
next year; in the mean time (but time 
not meanly spent) we find in this volume 
some very laughable designs, and some 
comicpoems. Amongthe former, Dancing 
Pumps, Lad Lane, General Gardnerer, 
Early Rising, and I wish you Joy, are 
among the best. We need not say that 
there are some attempts not quite suc- 
cessful, and some failures; for we must 
recollect what the Roman poet tells us on 
that head, 


Onmia vult Matho dene dicere ; dic ali- 
quando, 
Bene, dic neutrum, dic aliquando male. 


It is no more every shot that can hit 
from a wit’s pop-gun, than from a sol- 
dier’s musket ; but nil desperandum ! 
they must both fire away, though with 
different purposes. The soldier’s aim is 
to thin the columns; the wit’s to fill 
them; the soldier takes his wound in 
tent, the wit takes his intent to his wound; 
the one cannot fight in that hum and 
drum, (‘‘ the hum of either army stilly 
sounds.’’ SHaxsp.) the other, if hum- 
drum, cannot fight at all; the one finds 
pleasure in a cam-paign ; the other finds 
Pain in a camp-leisure: but we must 
hasten on to give a specimen of the songs. 


A MARRYING MAN. By Mrs. Abdy. 


Never warn me, my dear, to take care of 
my heart 

When I dance with yon Lancer so fickle 
and smart. 

What phantoms the mind of eighteen can 
create, 

That boast not a charm at discreet twenty- 
eight. 

A partner, it’s true, I would gladly com- 
mand, : 

But that partner must boast of wealth, 
houses, and land. 
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I have look’d round the ball-room, and 
try what I can, 

I fail to discover a marrying man. 

Time was, in the pride of my girlhood’s 
bright dawn, [scorn, 

All but talented men I regarded with 

Wits, Authors, and Artists, then beaued 
me about, [Lady Cork’s rout. 

Who might each have pass’d muster at” 

In duets, [had always a second well skill’d, 

My album with sonnets and sketches was 
fill’d, 

I went onthe brisk march-of-intellect plan, 

But the ‘ march’ countermands every 


marrying man. 
Finding London a failure, I varied my 
path, [Bath ; 


I took tea with the painted old ladies of 
At Hastings, the hills labour’d panting to 

reach, [beach ; 
At Ramsgate, sate out with a book on the 


At Cheltenham 1 walk’d to the band’s 
matin sound, [Ground ; 

At Brighton miss’d aim on the Archery 

Through each place pointed out by the 
Guide I have ran, 

But the Guide would not point to one 
marrying man. 


That object seems still the philosopher’s 
stone, 

Another ‘ ninth statue,’ a new ‘ Great 
Unknown ;’ 

[have tried all the schemesand manceuvres 
of old, 

And must strike out some measure deci- 
sive and bold. 

I'll try a deep plan in the diving-bell soon, 

Or with Green’s assistance, I’ ll visit. the 
moon ; 

Yes, yes!—sure the last’s an infallible 
plan, [Man. 

If the Man in the Moon be—a marrying 
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FisuEer’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book 
for 1535, contains a very pleasing selec- 
tion of plates from the various embel- 
lished works produced by its spirited pub- 
lishers. Interspersed with landscapes from 
the south and west of England, we have 
several brilliant views in India, some 
plates from the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
other designs of figures, and a few very 
interesting portraits. The frontispiece is 
a singular curiosity in the annals of art, 
being a beautiful specimen of the perfec- 
tion to which Mr. G. Baxter has brought 
the art of printing in colours. In the 
whole there are thirty-six plates, printed 
in quarto, and sold at the average price of 
the Annuals; and the selection is really so 
good that there can be no other objection 
to such a Scrap-Book, except the loss of 
the pleasure of forming it one’s-self. 
That many, however, are contented to 
waive that pleasing task (which would 
really be attended by greater expense, at 
print-shops and bazaars, as well as trouble) 
is proved by the circumstance that this 
is the fourth year that Messrs. Fisher 
have successfully pursued this plan. The 
Letter-press consists chiefly of illustra- 
tive verses, written by that prolific 
poetess, L. E. L. who has also appended 
a longer Poem, entitled the Fairy of the 
Fountains, 





Leaves from the Memorandum Book of 
Alfred Crowquill, is a new series from the 
lithographic pen of an artist who has 
previously emulated with considerable 
success the humourous fancies of George 
Cruikshank ; and who, in the absence of 
George, may be accepted as a very agree- 


able substitute. His leaf of Travelling 
Companions are portraits, admirable for 
their truth as well as their grotesque 
humour. We wish him a store of inven- 
tive wit, to fill with equal success the en- 
suing parts of his proposed Monthly 
series. 





Bridge at Haddlesey, Yorkshire. In 
consequence of the formation of a new 
and shorter North Road from Doncaster 
to York, a cast iron bridge of three arches 
has been erected by the Butterley Com- 
pany over the river Aire at Haddlesey.— 
A view and plan of this handsome 
bridge, on a large scale, beautifully en- 
oe in aquatint, has been published by 

r. R. Martin, of London, which does 
credit to his establishment. 

Topographical Survey of the Borough 
of St. Mary-le-bone, as incorporated and 
defined by Act of Parliament 1832, em- 
bracing and marking the Boundaries of 
the Parishes of St. Mary-le-bone, St. Pan- 
cras, and Paddington; also the Extents 
and Limits of the Principal Landed Es- 
tutes within the Boroughs, and Plan and 
Elevations of the Public Buildings. En- 
graved by R. B. Davies, from Surveys 
and Drawings by F. A. Bartlett, un- 
der the direction of John Britton, F.S. 4. 
&e. 

Mr. Britton has here presented the 
public with a topographical curiosity, a 
most excellent map on a | scale (of 


inches to the mile) of the important dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, which by the Re- 
form Act have been incorporated in the 
new. Borough of Mary-le-bone. From 
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the quantity of valuable statistical in- 
formation it contains, the Map is ren- 
dered doubly valuable. Much of this 
matter has been evidently collected with 
great care and research. 

The following are the public bodies and 
individuals who are fortunate —_ 
—_ the principal estates in the 


In Paddington parish — 1. Dean and 
Chapter of Westininster. 2. The Pick- 
ering Estate. 3. Bishop of London. 4. 
Grand Junction Canal Company. In 
Mary-le-bone Parish.—5. Harrow School. 
6. Col. Eyre. 7. E. B. Portman, esq. 8. 
Duke of Portland. 9. The Crown. 10. 
Lord Southampton. 11. Duke of Bed- 
ford. 12. Skinners?’ Company. 13. 
Foundling Hospital. 14. The Harrison 
Estate. 15. Lord Calthorpe. 16. Lord 
Somers. 17. Brewers’ Company. 18. 


Marquis Camden. 19. St. Bartholomew’s. 


Hospital. 20. Duke of St. Alban’s, 21. 
Earl of Mansfield. 

The increase in the population of the 
three parishes during the present century, 
has been enormous: 

1801. 1831. 

St. Mary-le-bone 63,982 | 122,206 

Paddington ......... 1,881 | 14,540 

Pancras...e.e.seeee 31,179 | 103,548 


A List of the Ecclesiastical buildings 
in the three parishes is given, with the 
dates of their erection. From the eleva- 
tions and plans of the public buildings 
(20 in number) being all drawn on one 
scale, their relative dimensions are pleas- 
ingly shown, and the neatness and accu- 
racy of these representations are deserving 
of particular commendation. 


‘We can have little to remark on the 
Illustrations of the Bible, by WesTauy 
and Martin, after our former testimony 
to their merits, because they form a se- 
ries, in the. styles characteristic of those 
artists, maintained with a uniformity of ex- 
cellence such as might be expected from 
their acknowledged talents. The work, 
however, forms an area in which the abi- 
lities of our best wood-engravers are dis- 
played in great variety, but perhaps al- 
together more triumphantly than in any 
former publication. Some of them ap- 
proach very closely to line-engraving on 
plate; and there is one piece of Delilah 
and Sampson, by C. Nesbit, which we 
may say fully competes with it. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Oct. 7. The Birmingham Musical Fes- 
tival for the benefit of the General Hospi- 
tal of the town, commenced this day. The 
ee | of the magnificent structure de- 


nominated the Town Hall, and the pos- 
session of an organ of so gigantic a fabric 
as to form a second orchestra, constituted 
a eombination of attraction which could 
not fail to draw from different parts of 
the kingdom, the professors and amateurs 
who compose the musical intelligence and 
taste of the country. The performances 
commenced with the Coronation An- 
them, ‘‘ Zadock the Priest,’’ which at 
once brought forth the full power and 
strength of the orchestra. The effect was 
truly magnificent. It has established the 
Hall as by far the best constructed, as 
well as the most splendid, music room in 
Great Britain, if not in the whole world. 
The Hall was filled with company, among 
whom were many of the chief nobility 
and gentry of that part of the kingdom. 
The Concert in the evening was still more 
numerously attended than the Oratorios 
of the morning. The receipts of the day 
amounted to about £3,000, and those of 
the following day to £3,266 ; thus exceed- 
ing, at this period of the Festival, the one 
in 1833, by the sum of £1,739. 

The Hall is a magnificent building in 
the style of a Roman temple of the Corin- 
thian order, erected upon a bigh rustic 
base. The structure is of brick, faced 
with Anglesea marble, of which material 
the columns and their accessories are com- 
posed. The portico is supported by eight 
columns, which, with the 24 on the sides, 
give it a most imposing and truly magni- 
ficent effect. The building is lengthened 
externally to 160 feet by the projection of 
the arcaded pavement in front of Paradise 
Street over the causeway. The height of 
the basement above the causeway is 23 
feet; the columns resting upon its upper 
surface, or platform, are, with their enta- 
blature 45 feet, and the pediment 15 feet 
high, making a total height of 83 feet from 
the causeway to the acroterium. The co- 
lumnar ordinance is said to bein imitation 
of the Roman foliated or Corinthian exam- 
ple of the temple of Jupiter Stator ; the 
columns are fluted, and the entablature 
greatly enriched. The length of the grand 
music hall is 140 feet ; its height from the 
floor to the ceiling is 65 feet. The time 
given for the completion of this edifice 
was 18 months, and the total cost was not 
to exceed £18,000. It is said that the 
marble used in it has been supplied by 
the proprietor of the quarries free of 
cost, for the purpose of bringing the arti- 
cle into public repute. The large propor- 
tions of the hall, its commanding height, 
and its splendid series of Corinthian co- 
lumns, which run completely round upon 
a rustic arcade, render it not only the 
most imposing building in Birmingham, 
but one which has been surpassed by few 
temples: either ancient or modern. 


=. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


The Life of Thomas Linacre, M D. 
Physician to King Henry VIil. and 
Founder of the ege of Physicians in 
London, with Memoirs of his Cotempo- 
raries, and of the Rise and Progress of 
Learning, more particularly of the Schools, 
from the ninth to the sixteenth Centuries 
inclusive, by Joan Nosix Jounson, M.D. 
rey 7 by R. Graves of the Inner Tem- 

le, Esq. 
. History of Edward the Black Prince. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. author of 
Mary of Burgundy, &c. 

Historia Technica Anglicana, a syste- 
matic arrangement of the leading events 
in English History, from the earliest 
notices of the Country to the present 
time. By Tromas Rose. 

A New Edition of the Works of Mil- 
ton, with Life and Notes. vs! Sir Ecrr- 
TON Brypces; with Historical and Imagi- 
native Illustrations, by J. M. W. Turner, 
Esq. R.A. 

Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany, 
with professional notices of the Climates 
of Italy, and the Mineral Springs of Ger- 
— By Epwin Lest, Esq. M.R.C.S. 

The first Volume of the Transactions 
of the Entomological Society of London. 

Skeletons of the Sermons of the most 
eminent British Divines. By the Rev. 
T. S. Hucues, Preb. of Peterborough. 
In Monthly Parts. 

The Architectural Director, with a 
Glossary and Plates. By Joun Bu- 
LINGTON, Architect. 

The Revolutions of the Globe fami- 
liarly described; in a Series of Letters 
addressed toa Lady. By Dr. Bertranp. 

Letter to Lord Melbourne, on the 
State of Education in England. By the 
Rev. N. S. Smrra. 

Kean, a Poem. By Tueopore Nor- 
TON. With a Portrait, engraved by S. 
Reynolds, from a Sketch by Cousins. 

he First Part of a quarterly publica- 
tion, to contain a Series of 143 Plates of 
Roman Coins and Medals, comprising all 
the important Varieties of the Consular 
or Family Series, and those of the Em- 
pire, from Pompey the Great down to 
— Decius. 

he Spirit of Chaucer. By C. C. 
Ciarke, author of “ Tales from Chau- 
cer,” in Prose. 

Tough Yarns. By the Old Sailor, 
author of ‘ Greenwich Hospital,” &c. 
embellished by George Cruikshank. 

A New Edition of Oriental Memoirs, 
by James Forses, Esq. Edited by his 

Gent. Mac. Vot. IL. 


Daughter the Countess p—E MonTaLem- 
BERT, 

Hector Fieramosca, or The Challenge 
of Barletta; an Historical Tale. By the 
Marguis D’Azeciio. From the Italian. 

The Duties of Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century, By Mr. Roscor, au- 
thor of “ The Landscape Annual,” &c. 

Houses of Parliament.—We learn that 
Messrs. Brayley and Britton are pre- 
paring a History and Description of the 
old Palatial buildings at Westminster, 
with such illustrations as may serve to 
characterise the styles, &c. of the Nor- 
man edifices ; and also of those that have 
successively been added to them. Cor- 
rect views will likewise be given of some 
of the principal features of the ruins 
after the Fire. From such experienced 
Authors we may fairly expect to be in- 
dulged with authentic and discriminating 
accounts of the interesting mass of build- 
ings which have for ages adorned ‘Thor- 
ney Island. 





HISTORICAL INSTITUTE OF PARIS. 


A Society has been lately established 
at Paris, under the title of “ Institut 
Historique,” which is likely to have im- 
portant consequences. The Society is 
ye! divided into six sections :— 

- Natural History. ‘2. History of so- 
cial and philosophical sciences. 3. His- 
tory of the languages and literature of 
different nations. 4. History of physical 
and mathematical sciences. 5. History 
of the Fine Arts. 6. History of France. 
The members arealso divided into classes: 
—1l. The titular or working members, 
who reside at Paris, regularly attend the 
meetings of the Society, and perform its 
active duties. 2. Free associates, who 
also reside at Paris, but who do not regu- 
larly attend the meetings, although they 
transmit such information as they may 
obtain. 3. Corresponding members, who 
reside in the provinces, or in foreign 
countries. This Society has been found- 
ed by some of the most distinguished 
men in France, among whom may be 
mentioned M. Michaud, the Academician, 
Count Alexander Laborde, Dr. Brous- 
sais, H. Carnot, the Duke of Choiseul, 
M. Alexandre Duval, member of the 
Academy, M. Elie de Beaumont, M. 
Geoffroy de St.- Hilaire, Professor Lacre- 
telle, Academician, M. Lamartine, Aca- 
demician, M. Lemercier, Academician ; 
and the Society already includes several 
hundred members, some of whom stand 
in the highest rank of literature and sci- 


ence. 
3U 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Oct.2. The introductory lectures -of 
the Medical School commenced this day. 
The first lecture was given by Dr. Sig- 
mond on the principles of Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy. he Professor stated 
the outlines of the plan on which this in- 

_ stitution was founded, and on which it is 
intended to be conducted. On the same 
day Mr. G. Jones gave a lecture on Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, and Doctors Gold- 
ing and Chowne, on Midwifery. The 
next day Mr. Maugham delivered a lec- 
ture on Chemistry; Dr. Shearman on the 
rinciples and practice of Medicine; and 

Tae. Pettigrew and Howship on Sur- 
gery. Mr. Pettigrew, in the course of a 
very able lecture, gave an historical sketch 
of the science from the earliest period to 
the present time, and then proceeded to 
show the acquirements necessary to form 
an able surgeon. On the 7th of Oct. a 
lecture on Botany was given by Mr. Sa- 
lisbury ; and three others on Medical Ju- 

_risprudence by Dr. Sigmond, Dr. Chowne, 
and Mr. Maugham. On the 7th of No- 
vember, a lecture on Mechanical Philo- 
sophy is to be given by Mr. Toplis. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Oct. 1. A very numerous meeting of 
the proprietors of shares in this Institu- 
tion, as well as of the students, took 
place to hear the introductory lecture on 
‘the opening of the academic session for 
the present year. Dr. Lindley, the pro- 
fessor of botany, was appointed to deliver 
the lecture, in the commencement of 
which he referred to the favourable pros- 
pects of the University on the opening of 
the present session, and proceeded with 
his lecture on the importance of the know- 
ledge of botany. The North Hospital is 
proceeding towards completion; but, in 
consequence of the union among the ope- 
rative builders, it has been much delayed. 
The Council of the University expect it 
to be ready to receive patients by the Ist 
of November. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 


Oct.1. The Medical school of this 
College was opened for the season by an 
introductory lecture from Professor Mayo. 
The theatre was completely filled, and 
the auditors appeared to be highly 

leased with the address of the talented 
ecturer, which was alike remarkable ‘for 
acute observation and elegant diction. 
Classical literature he maintained to he 
the ground-work in making a competent 
practitioner. To this should be added a 
considerable knowledge of French and 
Italian, Natural History, Chemistry, &c. 
But Mathematics, he said, need not be 
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studied; or, at all events, but slightly. _ 
The lecturer then proceeded to explain 
the plan adopted by the professors at 
King’s College, going into the mi- 
nutest details; and after paying a high 
compliment to several of his brethren, 
and to the Rev. W. Otter, the Principal, 
he concluded a learned, yet lucid and in- 
teresting lecture, amidst the loudest plau- 
dits of his auditory. 


CHRIST’s HOSPITAL. 


Sept. 22. The annual Orations by the 
two senior scholars were delivered in the 


great hall, St. Matthew’s-day having 


fallen this year on a Sunday. ‘The Lord 
Mayor attended, with the Sheriffs, and 
several of the Aldermen, and a numer- 
ous body of the clergy and of “ Blues.” 
The Latin oration, consisting of a pane- 
gyric on the royal founder, and om the 
importance of the proper education of 
youth, contained a happy allusion to the 
merits of the late Mr. Coleridge, and 
also to the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
having been conferred on Dr. Greenwood, 
the head master of the school. It was 
well delivered by a scholar named Cohen, 
as — the English oration, by Guille- 
mard. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Exmgs, the well known architee- 
tural author, proposes shortly to deliver, 
at Exeter Hall, two courses of Lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Architec- 
ture, and its connection with the other 


arts of social life ; illustrated by drawings, 


casts, and models. The first course will 
embrace the philosophy of Architecture, 
and its connection with history, literature, 
civilization and manners, from its first 
contribution to the necessities of man- 
kind till its final employment in adding 
to the elegant enjoyments of social life. 
It will develop the symbol as well as the 
form of Architecture, its logic as well as 
its beauty. The second (to be delivered 
alternately with the other) will be practi- 
eal; and demonstrative of the science as 
well as of the art of building. It will 
include design, construction in every ma- 
terial, bridge building, the formation of 
roads, so much of the science of civil en- 
gineering as belongs to Architecture in 
calculating the equilibrium of arches, 
vaults, and cupolas, laying foundations on 
land and in water, and as much of geome- 
try, proportion, mathematics, calculations, 
mechanics, chemistry, hydraulics, mate- 
rials, and jurisprudence, as is absolutely 
necessary to the education of an Architect. 


NEW OBSERVATORY AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 


_An Observatory far surpassing in mag- 
nitude every similar establishment, is 
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about to be built at St. Petersburgh, by 
command of the Emperor. The Obser- 
vatory itself will consist of three towers, 
with moveable cupolas. Two of these 
towers are to be appropriated to the Ké- 
nigsberg heliometer, and the Dorpat re- 
fractor: but the centre tewer is destined 
for the reception of an instrument ex- 
ceeding in size all others of the kind. In 
the lower part of the towers, the meridian 
and transportable instruments will be 
placed. Spacious habitations for five as- 
tronomers will be connected, by two cor- 
ridors, with these towers; so that the 
whole will form a continuous building, 
510 feet in length. Smaller subordinate 
buildings for various purposes, will in- 
crease the establishment; for the site of 
which, an eminence between six and se- 
ven miles from St. Petersburgh has been 
selected. 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


At one of the last sittings of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, Dr. Majendie made 
a report upon an instrument, invented by 
Dr. Hérisson, called the Sphygomométre, 
which shows the rate of the pulse, its 
rhythm, and anomalies. As the Sphygo- 
mometre gives the numerical force of the 
pulse, it has now become possible, accord- 
ing to the observations of Dr. Herisson, 
to prevent such attacks of apoplexy as 
arise from a too great determination of 
the blood towards the head. By this in- 
strament, also, may be calculated the 
effect of blood-letting upon the strength 
of a patient. 

A very singular musical instrument 
has been lately invented by a mechanic 
at Vienna. his instrument, which is 
called a phonomime, is considered by mu- 
sical composers and others to be the most 
remarkable that has ever been produced. 
It is in appearance something like an 
organ; but the inventor has found a 
method, by means of numerous pipes and 
machinery, to cause it to emit the sound 


of a fine chorus of male voices. The 


sound of the human voice is stated to be 
admirably imitated by the instrument, and 
a person who was not aware of the nature 
of the instrument could not distinguish 
the difference. Three of these instru- 
ments were tried at the house of one of 
the dilettanti of Vienna. Ina room ad- 
joining was a large company of musical 
composers and others, and they had no 
suspicion but that what they heard was 
actually a chorus of male voices, and the 
beauty and precision of the performance 
were universally admired. 


A chemist of Liverpool, well known 
from his many useful discoveries of the 
arts, has lately perfected and brought to 
bear a new principle of printing topically 
from colour ; and this he has been enabled 
to de from the discovery of an entirely 
new colouring principle, which is so mo- 
dified as to produce purples, lilacs, reds, 
&c. This must be of inestimable value 
to the calico and silk printers, as all the 
various chintz colours can now be printed 
at once on the tables,-after the blues and 
greens. The economy with which these 
benefits are obtained will shut the foreign 
printer altogether out of the market. 


M. Lecocgq, an able Parisian engraver, 
has introduced the use of aquatinta in the 
execution of maps with the most perfect 
success. This mode, by which all de- 
sirable corrections can be made without 
difficulty, appears likely to rival litho- 
graphy in cheapness and celerity of execu- 
tion, without relinquishing any of the ad- 
vantages of engraving. 

Some successful experiments have lately 
been made in the river Thames with an 
apparatus invented q bee Wells, for pu- 
rifying sea-water on board ships, and ren- 
dering it fit for the purposes of drinking, 
cooking, &c. an invention which promises 
to be of great utility. The apparatus it- 
self is in height about four feet 6 inc. and 
in breadth and length about four feet. 
It is a steam kitchen, calculated to supply 
the place of a galley and cabouse, and 
capable of cooking for 70 or 80 persons. 
It weighs about 11 cwt. and consumes in 
12 hours about 2 cwt. of coals. It pu- 
rifies sea water at the rate of a quart a 
minute; the steam or distilled water is 
condensed —_ = —_ by means of 
a pipe or tube through which it passes, 
beckon catried along the outside of the 
bows and side of the vessel, and brought 
into immediate contact with the ocean, 
by which means it is rendered immediately 
cool; the pipe re-enters the vessel, and 
the fluid drops from it as from the worm 
of a common still. The water is fit for 
cooking or washing immediately it de- 
scends from the end of the pipe, and for 
drinking after filtration or exposure to 
the atmosphere. A very superior one, 
made in copper, has been ordered by 
the King of the French. It is in con- 
struction precisely similar to the one de- 
scribed, but is furnished with additional 
stew-pans, boilers, &c. for culinary pur- 
poses, consumes an almost incredibly 
small quantity of fuel, and is capable of 
cooking for 50 or 60 persons. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


At the late meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Edinburgh, Mr. Pentland, 
in an interesting viva voce communica- 
tion, stated that all about the lake Ti- 
tiaca, in South America, he had discover- 
ed innumerable tombs, hundreds of which 
he had entered and examined. These 
monuments were of a grand species of 
design and architecture, resembling Cy- 
clopean remains, and not unworthy of the 
arts of ancient Rome or Greece. ‘They 
therefore betokened a high condition of 
civilisation; but the most extraordinary 
fact belonging to them was their inva- 
riably containing the mortal remains of a 
race of men, of all ages, from the earliest 
infancy to maturity and old age, the for- 
mation of whose crania seemed to prove 
that they were an extinct race of natives, 
who had inhabited Upper Peru above a 
thousand years ago, and differing from 
any mortals now inhabiting our globe. 
The site is between the 14° and 19° of 
north latitude, and the skulls found (of 
which specimens are both in London and 
Paris) are remarkable for their extreme 
extent behind the occipital foramen, inso- 
much that it could hardly be believed 
their owners could move in a perpendicu- 
lar position; for two-thirds of the weight 
of the cerebral mass must have been de- 
posited in this wonderfully elongated ce- 
rebellum; and as the bones of the face 
were also much elongated, the general 
appearance must have been rather that of 
some of the ape family than of human 
beings. In the tombs, as in those of 
Egypt, parcels of grain were left beside 
the dead ; and it was another singular cir- 
cumstance that the maize, or Indian corn, 
so left, was different from any that now 
existed in the country.—Mr. Pentland 
entered into details to show that the ex- 
traordinary forms thus brought to the 
light of day from their long sojourn, could 
not be attributed to pressure, or any ex- 
ternal force, similar to that still employed 
by many American tribes; and adduced, 
in confirmation of this view, the opinions 
of Cuvier, of Gall, and of many other 
celebrated naturalists and anatomists. On 
these grounds he was of opinion, that they 
constituted the population of these ele- 
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RESEARCHES. 


vated regions before the arrival of the pre- 
sent Indian population, which, in its phy- 
sical characters, its customs, &c. offered 
many analogies with the Asiatic races of 
the old world, 


RELICS OF FLODDEN FIELD. 


The workmen employed in excavating 
for additional works for the Gas Com- 

ny, at Coldstream, on a spot said to 
oe been formerly part of the burying- 

ound of the Priory of Cistercian nuns, 
immediately below the surface discovered 
a great number of human skeletons, which 
seemed to have been buried in the greatest 
confusion.. Upon getting deeper, a trench 
was discovered, four feet wide and eight 
deep, and extended in length as far as was 
necessary to be excavated for the works 
about to be erected (upwards of twenty 
feet), filled with bones, generally in a 
very decayed state, but among which were 
many entire skulls with the teeth in a 
high state of preservation. At the bottom 
of the trench the blade of a knife, seven 
inches in length, was found. It is a well 
known fact, that the bodies of a great 
many persons of note slain in the battle 
of Flodden were brought in carts to Cold- 
stream, by order of the Lady Abbess, 
that they might be interred in consecrated 
ground. About ten years ago, a stone 
coffin, hewn out to the shape of the human 
body, was discovered a few yards farther 
tothe south. Below the coffin was another 
skeleton, on the skull of which were three 
wounds. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN LONDON. 


The workmen employed in digging for 
the foundations of the houses in the new 
street extending from Eastcheap to the 
Mansion-house, are daily bringing to 
light relics of our Roman predecessors. 
Only a few coins have been discovered, 
and these are in a very corroded state, 
as is the case with all that have been 
turned up inthat neighbourhood. There 
are many fragments of pottery, both of 
the common sort, and also of the Samian 
ware. The workmen lately found a very 
fine amphora at the end of Eastcheap, 
which they managed to get out entire; 
but it fell to pieces after a. few minutes 
exposure to the air. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— -Q— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The Procuradores having resolved that 
the existing debt of Spain, excepting the 
Guebhard loan, shall be acknowledged, 
that the principal shall be considered 
active debt, and the interest passive debt, 
have granted to the minister of finance 
power to raise a new loan of 400,000,000 
of reals, or 200,000,000 of francs, or 
4,000,000. sterling, to be applied to the 
payment of the dividends due on the 
French debt, and to the expenses neces- 
sary to carry on the war in the north with 
vigour. 

General Mina, who was to have taken 
the command of the Queen of Spain's 
troops against the insurgents of the north, 
is too ill to travel; and Rodil, who was 
to have kept the command until Mina 
arrived, has left the army in disgust. 
General Armildez commands, ad interim, 
the troops in Navarre, and General Ca- 
ratela, Governor of Tarragona, assumes 
the command in the Basque provinces. 
Thus the civil contest remains as unset- 
tled as ever. 


PORTUGAL. 


Don Pedro, the Regent of Portugal, 
is no more. After a protracted illness 
he expired at the palace of Queluz on 
the 24th of September. His health had 
been gradually giving way for some time, 
and on the 18th Sept. his case was so 
hopeless that he received the last conso- 
lations of the Catholic religion, took leave 
of his family and friends, and resigned 
the Regency of Portugal into the hands 
of the Cortes, calling on them to do their 
duty to the country, and to provide for 
the emergency which his incapacity to 
act had produced. The Cortes, after 
brief deliberation, declared that the young 
Queen, Donna Maria, had attained her 
majority, and her reign commenced on the 
20th. The first act of her Most Faith- 
ful Majesty was to call to her councils 
the Duke Palmella, whom she appointed 
her foreign minister and premier, with 
power to select a cabinet. Don Pedro 
was buried on the night of the 27th, at 
the monastery of San Vicente, and by 
his own directions, only the ceremonies 
usual at the interment of Generals were 
observed. On the procession quitting 
Queluz, the Duke of Terceira pronounced 
the oration over the body. The heart of 


Don Pedro was removed to Oporto. The 
Queen and the widowed Empress of 
Brazil, Duchess of Braganza, removed 
from Queluz to the Palace de las Neces- 
sidades, and on the 2d Oct. Donna Maria 
held her first Court at the Ajuda Palace. 
A general amnesty has appeared, and the 
Queen has ordered that the economy in 
the palace expenses enforced by Don 
Pedro shall continue. 


AUSTRIA. 


A dreadful fire has entirely destroyed 
the town of Wernar Neustadt, a suburb 
of Vienna, which was a sort of commer- 
cial magazine for the supply of the capi- 
tal and other parts of Austria. Of five 
hundred dwelling-houses, only five re- 
main standing, besides the Military Aca- 
demy, the prison, two barracks, the su- 
gar refinery, the principal church, and 
one convent, both of which, however, 
have had the steeples and roofs burnt, and 
the bells melted. So terrific was the fire 
that the people could not stay in the 
streets or give any succour, and the fire. 
engines were deserted and burnt. Of 
10,000 persons, the greater number are 
reduced to want. Many were killed, and 
a still greater number were wounded. 
Subscriptions have been entered into in 
England for the relief of the sufferers. 


RUSSIA. 


Toula, the great manufactory of arms 
in Russia—the only one, we believe— 
has been completely burned. The Empe- 
ror instantly set off for the spot; and 
whoever knows the importance that this 
event may exercise upon Russia will not 
be surprised at the haste with which the 
Emperor hastened to the scene. The en- 
virons of the city are full of villages be- 
longing to the Crown, the inhabitants of 
which are entirely free from taxes, though 
living in a very fertile plain, well watered, 
and covered with immense fields of corn. 
These wretched serfs, impelled by de- 
spair, and unable to procure the means of 
existence for their families, have them- 
selves set fire to the manufactories which 
have caused their ruin. For centuries 
these expert but unfortunate workmen 
continued to toil, from father to son, for 
a wretched pittance, which barely sufficed 
to sustain their miserable existence, and 
without the hope of one day reaping the 
fruits of their labour. 
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IRELAND. 

Sept. 12. The Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh convened a private meeting of 
the beneficed clergy of his diocese in the 
library of his palace, ‘ to take into con- 
sideration the necessity of raising a fund 
for the purpose of enabling the clergy to 
recover the income of their parishes, due 
in November, 1834, in case of resistance 
on the part of the payers of tithe com- 
positions.” At this meetiug it was de- 
termined that five per cent. upon the net 
income arising out of every parish should 
be paid by each beneficed clergyman, by 
instalments, when called for by a com- 
mittee; the first instalment of li. per 
cent. to be paid before the Ist of No- 
vember. A committee of rural deans 
was appointed, over whom his Grace is 
to preside. It was then resolved that the 
rural deans should communicate with the 
clergy, request their concurrence in the 
resolutions of the meeting, and receive 
their subscriptions. A certain set of 
queries was directed to be transmitted to 
the clergy, for the purpose of obtaining 
accurate information of the state of the 
clerical revenues, and of the nature and 
degree of the existing combinations against 
collection. The assembly agreed to hold 
a meeting of deputies of the beneficed 
clergy of the several dioceses of Ireland, 
on an early day, in Dublin. This con- 
vocation accordingly took place on the 
first of this month, in the rooms of the 
« Association for Discountenancing Vice.” 
Thirty dignitaries attended, the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Armagh'in the 
chair. The resolutions of the meeting 
were directed to be advertised in certain 
English papers. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, 


New Churches.—The Fourteenth An- 
nual Report of the Commissioners for 
the Building of New Churches and Cha- 
pels has been printed, and affords a very 
satisfactory result during the last year. 
Ten churches and chapels have been 
completed, at the following places :—viz. 
at Nineveh, in the parish of St. Martin, 
Birmingham ; at Tockholes, in the parish 
of Blackburn ; at Great Yarmouth ; at 
Hebden Bridge, in the parish of Halifax; 
in Love-lane, Liverpool ; at Wuerdle, in 
the parish of Rochdale; in Burleigh-st. 
in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; 
at Shelton, and at Lane-end or Longton, 
in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent; and 
at Stratford, in the parish of West Ham, 
Essex. In these ten churches and chapels, 


accommodation has been provided for 
12,811 persons, including 6,553 free seats, 
to be appropriated for the use of the poor. 
Thus, on the whole, 208 churches and 
chapels have now. been completed, and 
therein a total provision has been made 
for 279,049 persons, including 153,568 
free seats. Five churches and chapels 
are being built at the following places :— 
viz. In the parish of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, Dover; at Cross-stones, in the parish 
of Halifax; at Bollington, in Prestbury, 
Cheshire; at Spotland, in the parish of 
Rochdale; and at Norbury, in the parish 
of Stockport. Plans for two other 
chapels have been approved of. At 
Tredegar, in the parish of Bedwelty, co. 
of Monmouth; and at Tynemouth, Nor- 
thumberland. The commissioners have 
roposed to make grants in aid of build- 
ing churches and chapels at the ten 
following places: viz.—at Carmarthen; 
at Dawley, Salop; at Oldbury, in the 
parish of Hales Owen; in the parish of 
St. George in the East, Middlesex; at 
Sheerness; at Bridgewater; in the parish 
of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster; 
at Stayley Bridge, in Ashton-under- 
Lyme, Lancashire; at Duckenfield, in 
the parish of Stockport; and at Burnley, 
in Whalley, in the county of Lancashire. 
The parish of Saint Martin, Birming- 
ham, has been again divided into two 
distinct and separate parishes, under the 
rovisions of the 58th Geo. IIL, c. 45. 
cclesiastical districts under the same 
act, have been formed out of the respec- 
tive parishes of Great Budworth, Ches- 
hire; Saint Giles, Oxford ; and Kingston- 
upon-Thames; and a district chapelry 
has been assigned under the 59 Geo. III., 
c. 134, to the new chapel at Enfield. 
Sept. 3. The great Will cause at Lan- 
caster, (Zatham v. Wright,) which com- 
menced on the 23rd of Aug. terminated 
this day. The property in contention is 
the manor of Hornby, in Lancashire, 
which was purchased by the late pro- 
prietor, John Marsden, Esq., in 1785. 
Mr. Marsden was unmarried, and from 
the year 1793 up till 1826, when he died, 
he continued to reside almost constantly 
at Hornby Castle. Admiral Tatham, 
the plaintiff, is first cousin to the de- 
ceased, and his heir-at-law ; but was never 
on cordial terms with Mr. Marsden. The 
defendant, Mr. Wright, was steward to 
Mr. Marsden, and almost entirely man- 
aged the whole of his affairs. The latter 
was a‘ man of peculiar habits, was shy of 
strangers, and his education had been 
neglected. When his brother Henry died, 
he came into the inheritance of the family 
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roperty, called Winnington Hall, which 
he soon disposed of to enable him to 
make the purchase of Hornby Castle and 
manor. The value of this property, at 
its highest period, was from five to six 
thousand pounds per annum; at present 
it is stated to be worth from four to five 
thousand pounds per annum. ‘The will 
of Mr. Marsden completely cut out the 
Admiral and his branch of the family. 
It provided that Mr. Wright should have 
1,0002. a — as trustee; that the pro- 
perty of Hornby should go to John 
Lister, who was deceased’s seeond cousin 
—Mr. Lister to take the name and the 
arms of Marsden; and, in default of his 
having male issue, the said property to 
descend to J. Marsden Wright, the son 
of the steward. A bill was filed in 
Chancery, and a commission was issued, 
which sat for six days in Lancaster. ex- 
amining witnesses; and an issue having 
been directed, the cause came on for trial 
at the spring assizes in York, in 1830, 
before Mr. Justice Park and a special 
jury. The trial lasted several days. The 
question at issue was the validity of the 
will, it being contended, on the part of 
Admiral Tatham, that the late Mr. Mars- 
den was utterly incapable of managing 
his affairs, and, being so, quite incompe- 
tent to make a will; but the result was a 
verdict establishing its validity. An ap- 
plication was made for a new trial; and, 
the present Lord Chancellor having re- 
fused to hear the argument, because he 
had been engaged as counsel in the cause, 
the case came on before Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Tenterden, and Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, and these Judges finally decided 
against granting a new trial. On the part 
of Admiral Tatham, a proceeding was 
then instituted by action of ejectment, 
which was tried at Lancaster in spring, 
1833, before Mr. Baron Gurney; and, 
after three days, went off on a point of 
law, a verdict being taken for the Admiral, 
which, upon argument before all the 
Judges, was set aside, and another trial 
ordered. Mr. Pollock, on the present 
occasion, occupied nine hours in opening 
Mr. Wright’s case. Mr. Serjeant At- 
cherley, and Messrs. Wightman, Tom- 
linson, and Martin, were engaged with 
him. For Admiral Tatham, Sir. J. 
Scarlett was retained at a fee of 600 
guineas, and a refreshment of 50/. per 
day. as well as Messrs. Creswell, Starkie, 
and Armstrong. Thirty witnesses gave 
evidence on the part of the defendant as 
to the competency of the deceased to 
make his will: among these were Baron 
Bolland, Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw, the 
Rev. J. Garness, the Messrs. Lushing- 
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ton, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Qne hundred and ten witnesses gave 
evidence as to the inability of Mr. Mars- 
den: among these were Lord Stanley, 
Dr. Lingard, Dr. Cookson, Mr. Gibson 
Barker, and others. 

Mr. Baron Gurney, on the tenth and 
last day, summed up the evidence at great 
length, and the jury after three hours’ 
consultation found a verdict for the de- 
fendant (Mr. Wright), as at York; there- 
by deciding in favour of the validity of 
the will of Mr. Marsden. Among the 
documents produced in the course of the 
trial, were the wills of Mrs. Cookson, 
Miss Tatham, and Mr. Bleasdale, the 
attorney; under which, Mr. Wright and 
his family took legacies amounting to. 
near 22,0000. 





Some valuable improvements have re- 
cently been effected in the far-famed 
cathedral of Elgin, one of the most mag- 
nificent ruins in Great Britain. A band 
of masons have been engaged in this 
work ; removing obstructions, closing up 
crevices, the rents and flaws of time, 
restoring dilapidated walls and fallen 
columns, and otherwise completing the 
plans suggested by Mr. Reid. 

The quantity of coals consumed in 
England and Wales is calculated as fol- 
lows:—In the manufactories, 3,500,000 
London chaldrons; in household con- 
sumption, 5,500,000; making 9,000,000 
London chaldrons consumed from inland 
collieries; the quantity sent coastwise on 
both sides of the island is 3,000,000 chal- 
drons, making 12 millions in all. 

A parliamentary report on light-houses 
has been printed, from which it appears 
that, for maintaining 134 lights, nearly 
250,000/. is exacted from the shipping of 
the country, though the expenses of the 
134 lights do not amount to 75,000/., ex- 
clusive of nearly 23,000/. for collecting ! 
The Trinity House collects 80,000/., 
nearly half of which is applied to chari- 
ties. ‘The Longships, the Smalls, and 
the Mumbles light-houses are held under 
The 
Longships is let to Mr. Smith for 100/. 
a-year ; the light costs 1,184/., and the 
collection 1,074/., the whole receipts 
being 7,3937. Therefore Mr. Smith has 
a net income of 5,000/. a year from his 
leasehold of Longships. This calcula- 
tion is for 1831. The Small costs about 
5001. a-year, and 700/. for collection of 
the tax, the net income being about 
10,000/, It is supposed that 13,000/. 
might be saved to the public by a better 
regulation of this light. 
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The report of the fifth ng rnd 
meeting of the Manchester and Liver- 

| Railway Company has been pub- 
ished, from which it appears that, com- 
pared with the corresponding six months 
of the previous year, the increase in mer- 
chandise conveyed along the line has 
been 7,727 tons, and in passengers 29,255 
persons; and that a profit on the half- 
year’s business has accrued of 34,6917. 16s. 
4d., which enables the Company to de- 
clare a dividend, for that period, of 4/. 10s. 
per 1002. share, leaving a reserved fund 
of upwards of 4,000/. to meet contingen- 
cies. The total expenditure on the con- 
struction of the railway and works is 
stated at 1,132,075/. and the net profit 
between July, 1833, and July, 1834, at 
75,5751. being at the rate of 6/. 15s. 64. 
per cent. per annum. 

The increase of trade and commerce at 
Liverpool appears extraordinary. During 
the month of August not less than 900 
vessels arrived at the port, 300 of which 
were from foreign parts, the remainder 
from Ireland and coastwise. As con- 
nected with the increase of trade, we may 
mention that the number of subscribers 
to the Exchange News Room, who are 
all engaged in commerce, was never 
greater than it is at the present period. 

Sept. 22. The Leeds and Selby Rail- 
way was opened. Only one engine of 
eighteen horse power was launched on 
the occasion, which, after some impedi- 
ments at the commencement, proceeded 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. The 
length of the railway is about twenty 
miles and a half. For about eight miles 
from Selby the road runs nearly upon 
the same level as the surrounding land. 
On the approach to Milford, consider- 
able embankments have been necessary ; 
but between Milford and Killingbeck 
there are several very deep and long 
cuttings. Between Killingbeck and Os. 
mondthorp, a very expensive embankment 
and viaduct was necessary, and almost 
immediately adjoining the Leeds station 
is a very deep tunnel, above half a mile 
in length. The railway has been mainly 
constructed by Messrs. Nowell, the con- 
tractors, from the designs of Mr. James 
Walker, engineer. It runs through a 
country abounding in lime, coal, and 
other minerals, and is likely to be highly 
beneficial both to the manufacturers of 
Leeds and the shipping interest at Selby. 
Since the opening of the railway, tra- 


velling by this route has continued to 
increase, and during the week commenc- 
ing on the 3rd of October and ending on 
the 9th, both days inclusive, the number 
of passengers from Leeds to Selby, 
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amounts to 1,569, and from Selby to 
Leeds to 1,507. 

Two other engines have been just 
launched; and six additional carriages 
have been ordered: preparations are mak- 
ing for erecting houses at. the stations 
where the carriages stop to take up and 
set down passengers, with a waiting-room 
in each, for the accommodation of the 
company. Coaehes from York, Don- 
easter, and Bradford have been set up, 
to eommunicate with the railway con- 
veyance. It is not at all an unusual 
thing to leaye Hull at seven o’clock in 
the morning, by the steam packets, and 
to arrive in Leeds, by the railway, at 
twelve o'clock the same day. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

In consequence of the repeal of the 
East India Company’s charter, and the 
consequent termination of their business 
as a trading company, they have com- 
menced reducing the number of labour- 
ers in their employ, by the discharge of 
385 of the oldest and most infirm amongst 
them, who, in consequence of the short 
days now approaching, when their sala- 
Fies are reduced, have volunteered to be 
pensioned off. The scale on which these 
men are pensioned is—for every labourer 
who has served the Company any term 
under 20 years, 7s. 6d. per week; above 
that term, and under 25 years, 8s.; from | 
that up to 30 years, the allowance in- 
creases to 10s.6d. ‘The Company intend 
discharging 715 other labourers before 
Christmas, effecting a total reduction of 
1000 men. The whole of the business 
now consists of deliveries, and, as these 
are made, the men will gradually be pen- 
sioned off. The clerks, elders, and other 
officers of the warehouses are to be pen- 
sioned off, with two-thirds of their sala- 
ries. 

By an Act of Parliament passed last 
Session, the use of heaped measures is 
abolished from the Ist of January next ; 
and all bargains, sales, and contracts 
made by the heaped measure after that 
time are to be null and void. After that 
time also no weight made of lead or of 
pewter is to be used. In the same Act 
there is a clause enacting that from the 
lst of January the weight denominated 
a stone shall in all cases consist of 14 
pounds avoirdupoise, and that the weight 
denominated an hundredweight shall con- 
sist of eight of such stones, and a ton of 
20 such hundredweights; and all con- 
tracts made by any onher stone, hundred- 
weight, or ton, shall from the Ist of Ja- 
nuary be null and void. This is import- 
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ant to most people in trade, as it prevents 
them from making contracts by customary 
weights, declaring them void altogether. 
The magistrates in quarter sessions are 
to provide imperial standards, and to ap- 
point inspectors. All articles, except 
gold, silver, platina, diamonds, and drugs, 
by retail, are to be sold by avoirdupoise 
weight. 

Oct. 10. The most ancient revenue de- 
partment in the State, the Receipt of 
Exchequer, with all its complicated ma- 
chinery and checks—such as Auditor, 
Clerk of the Pells, Tellers, Deputy Tel- 
lers, Examiners, &c., terminated on the 
various accounts of the last quarter 
being made up, and the new establishment 
came into practice the next day. The 
Comptroller’s Department will, for the 
present, be carried on in the old building 
in New Palace-yard. The Paymaster’s 
Department is at the Treasury, where all 
pensions and moneys for the public ser- 
vice will in future be disbursed by cheque 
on the Bank of England. In lieu of the 
revenue being received at the Exchequer, 
the different receivers will pay it into the 
Bank of England, to the public account, 
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a new office having been established there 
for this purpose. The expense in sala- 
ries, &¢., of the Old Exchequer was 
about 45,000/. perannum. The follow- 
ing is the scale of the new departments: 

New Exchequer— Comptroller, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Newport, 2,0002. ; 
Assistant- Comptroller, Arthur Eden, 
esq., 1,0007.; Chief Clerk, Ashburnbam 
Bulley, esq., 800/.; Accountant, 5002. to 
5501.; First Clerk, 2501. to 3001.; Se- 
cond Clerk, 2002. to 250/.; Third Clerk, 
1507. to 200/.; Fourth Clerk, 1251 to 
1751; Fifth Clerk, 100/. to 1501. Ex- 
chequer Bill Office—Senior Clerk, 600/.; 
Assistant Clerk, 210/.; Junior Clerk, 
1307. Weights and Measures—Senior 
Clerk, 650/.; Second Clerk, 1007. Pay. 
master of Civil Services, Treasury—W. 
Sargent, esq., Paymaster, 1,500/.: S. 
Beltz, esq , Deputy- Paymaster, 800/.; E. 
Saunders, esq., Cashier, 600/.; E. W. 
Cleere, esq., Accountant, 6002. Senior 
Clerks, Ist Class, 400/. maximum, after 
25 years’ service. Clerks, 2d Class, 3502 
maximum, after 25 years’ service. Junior, 
Clerks, 200/. maximum, after 25 years’ 
service. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. . 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept. 24. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. G. Sal- 
mon, to be Colonel-Com. 

Sept. 26, Capt. H. Prescott, R.N., to be Go- 
vernor of Newfoundland and its dependencies. 
——ith Reg. foot, brevet Major J. H. Phelps, to 
be Major. 

Sept. 29. Sir Charles C. Pepys, Knight, to be 
Master of the Rolls. Richard Baker Wingfield, 
esq., to be his Chief Secretary, and James A. Mur- 
ray, esq., to be Under-Secretary and Secretary of 
Causes. 

Oct.3. 74th Reg. foot, Capt. Thos. Mannin to 
be Major.——Brevet, Major W. Wylde, R.A. to 
have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. while em- 
ployed on a special service in Spain. 

Dublin, Oct. 4. Mr. Crampton to be a Judge 
of the King’s Bench: Mr. O’Loughlin to be Soli- 
citor-general; and Mr. R. W. Green to be a 
Sergeant, 

Oct. 8. Knighted, Lieut.-Col. Thos. S. Sorrel, 
K.H., Consul-general for the Austrian States 
in Italy. 

Oct. 10. Adm. Sir John Wells, to be G.C.B. 
——Rear-Adm. Edw. Brace, to be K.C.B.—— 
7th Dragoon Guards, Major Fred. Brownlow, 
to be Major. 

Sir Geo. Shee, Bart. to be his Majesty’s Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia. 

Oct. 14. 3ist Foot, Lieut..Gen. Sir Edward 
Barnes, K.C.B. to be Colonel.——7sth Foot, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 
96th Foot, Major-General William Thornton, 
to be Colonel. 

Qct. 18. Rear-Adm. Charles Adam, to be a 
Lord of the Admiralty, vice Dundas, dec. 

Naval Promotions.—To be Captain, Hon. 
George Grey. To be Commanders, B. W. Wal- 
ker, W. H. Jervis, W. Shallard, and Geo. St. 
‘Vincent King. 

Doctor John Dodson to be his Majesty's Advo- 
cate-general. 


Gent. Mac. Vor, II. 








EcciesiasticaAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D. to be Bp. of Bristol. 

Rev. H. Douglas, to be a Preb. in Durham Cath. 

Rev. E. Moore to be Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. J. Ball, St. Lawrence V. Reading, Berks. 

Rev. J. Bates, Crowland R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. F. C. Beresford, Layston St. Margaret P.C. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. W. M. Blencowe, Shawell R. co. Leicester. 

Rev. G. B. Blomfield, Stevenage R. co. Hertford. 

Rev. T. Collyer, Bungay V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Cooke, Black Notley R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Cox, Kimcote R. co. Leicester. 

Rev. A. F. Daubeny, Bourton-on-the Water R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. G. Dowling, St. Mary de Crypt R. 
Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Eade, Witton-le-Wear P.C. Durham. 

Rev. J. Edmeades, Sharncot R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. M. Hodgson, Gidley R. Devon. 

Rev. H. F. Hutton, Gate Burton R. co, Lincoln, 

Rev. A.Johnson, St. George’s P.C. Wolverhampn. 

Rey. A. Lane, St. Thomas P.C, Pendleton, Lane. 

Rev. T. F. Laurence, E. Farndon R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. A. M’Creight, Castleterra R. co. Cavan. 

Rev. E. G. Marsh, Waltham R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Mickle, South Leverton V. Notts. 

Rev. G. Park, Hawkshead V. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. J. Penleaze, Black Torrington R. Devon. 

Rev. Sir G. Prevost, Stinchcombe P.C. co. Glouc, 

Rev. A. J. Ram, Towcester V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. E. Squire, Ashen R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Smith, Ealing V. Middlesex. 

“ J. Taylor, St. John’s P.C. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

py F. Thompson, Heyworth R. cc. Nottingm, 

Rev. C. Tomblin, Langtoft V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Webster, St. Botolph’s R. Cambridge. 

Rev. G. Whitefoord, Whitton R. Suffolk. : 

Rev. C. W. Whiter, Clowne R. co. Derby. 

Rev. J. R. ae _— V. Devop. 
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Rev. G. Williams, Wichenford V. co. Worcester. 
Rev. W. Williams, Llyswen R. co. Brecon. 

Rev. C. Wright, St. Peter's V. Derby. 

Rev. R. Taylor, Chap. to Earl Nelson. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 19. At Beckingham, near Gainsborough, 
the Lady of Sir Joseph Rudsdell, Kut. a son and 
heir.——20. At Hignenden Vicarage, Bucks, the 
wife of the Rev. F. Vincent, a son.——21. The 
wife of the Rev. Peter Spencer, of Folkstone, 
Kent, a son.——At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
Major Scornes, late of the 81st reg. a son.——. 
22. At Errol Park, Perthshire, the Lady Henri- 
etta Allen, a dau.——23. The wife of Lieut. Col. 
Rolt, a dau. 27. The Lady of Sir Peregrine 
Palmer Fuller Palmer Acland, Bart. of Fairfield, 
co. Somerset, a son and heir.——In Cornwall- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of Patrick Cruik- 
shank, esq. a son and heir.—2s. The wife of 
Geo. H. Rogers Harrison, esq. of the Heralds’ 
College, a son and heir.—The wife of Spencer 
Perceval, esq., a dau. 

Lately. The Lady of the Hon. Philip Stour- 
ton, adau. 

Oct. 1. At Hoydon rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Evan Nepean, a son.——At Purley House, 
Reading, the wife of Thomas Fitzgerald, esq. a 
son.——At Gloucester, the wife of J. A. Forbes, 
esq.. Bombay Civil Service, a son.——2. In Gros- 
venor-place, the lady of Sir James Graham, Bart. 
a dau. At Oatlands, Lady Francis Egerton, a 
son.—3. At Horfield Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Richards, a dau.——4. Mrs. Burder, of 
Parliament-street, a dau. Lady Henry Chol- 
mondeley, a son.——At Charlton, the wife of Capt. 
Saunders, R.A. a son.——6. At Gillibrand Hall, 
Lancashire, the wife of H. H. Fazakerley, esq. 
ason.——lIn Parkest. Grosvenor-sq. the wife of 
C. W. Puller, esq. a son, 7. The wife of W. 
Clarkson, esq. barrister-at-law, a son.——8. The 
Hon. Mrs. Martin, wife of Capt. Fanshawe Mar- 
tin, R.N., a son.——At Kirkby Rectory, Notting- 
hamshire, the Hon. Mrs. John Vernon, a son. 
11, At Rempstone, Dorset, the Lady Caro- 
line Calcraft, a son ——At Fulham, the wife of 
the Rev. Stephen Reed Cattley, a son.——1l4, 
At Chertsea, the wife of Capt. Edw. Dyer, a son. 
——At Great Haseley, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Birket, a son.——16. At Leamington, Lady Ed- 
monstone, a dau.——17. At 49, Berkeley-square, 
Mrs. Wyndham Portman, a dau.——In Con- 
naught-sq. the wife of James Renshaw, esq. a son. 

18. At Brighton, the wife of J. Newton 
Wigney, esq. M.P. a dau, 19. At the Royal 
Hospital, Dublin, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Arbuth- 
not, a dau. 21. At Ryhope, Durham, the wife 
of Christopher Davison, esq. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 2. At Marylebone Church, Joshua S. 
Crompton, esq. M.P., Sion Hill, Yorkshire, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Claud. Alexander, esq. of 
Ballochmyle, Ayrshire.——6. At St. Pancras New 
Church, James Pater, esq. second son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Pater, to Rosa, second dau. of John 
Croft, esq. Brunswick-row, Queen-square. 9, 
At Oakley, Suffolk, Capt. Baldwin Wake Walker, 
R.N., to Mary Cath. Sinclair, only child of Capt. 
John Worth, R.N.——10. At Ladykirk, David 
Marjoribanks, esq. of Dulwich, Surrey, youngest 
son of the late Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. to 
Miss Robertson, of Ladykirk, eld. dau. of Sir T. 
-Haggerston, Bart., of Ellingham.——11. At St. 
Mary’s Marylebone, M. Thackeray, esq., Vice Pro- 
vostof King’s College, Camb. to Augusta, dau. of 
ihe late J. Yenn, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq.——13. At Brighton, W. R. H. Browne, esq., 
of Upper Stamford-street, to Ann, relict of the 
late Licut.-Col. Staunton.——15. At Canterbury, 
the Rev. E. Dix, Rector of Truro, Cornwall, to 
Martha, only dau. of the Rev. J. Dix, B.D., 





























Vicar of Feversham, Kent. 16. At St. James's, 
Westminster, Dugdale Stratford Dugdale, of 
Merivale, Warwick, ¢sq., to Lady Sykes, widow 
of Sir Mark’ Masterman Sykes, of Sledmore, 
Bart. At Chesterfield, the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, 
to Mary Anne, dau. of Joshua Jebb, esq. of 
Walton Lodge. At Selling in Kent, W. A. 
Munn, esq. only son of the late Lieut. Col, H. 
Munn, to Eliz. eldest dau. of H. Hilton, esq. of 
Sole Street House.——18. At Carmarthen, Barry 
Parr Squance, esq. of Albion-street, Hyde-park, 
to Julia, dau. of Thomas Morris, of Llanstephen 
Castle, esq., High Sheriff for the County of Car- 
marthen.——At Enfield, Geo. Burrows, M.D. to 
Elinor, dau. of the late John Abernethy, esq. 
At Ipswich, W.B. Clarke, M.D. to Maria, 
dau. of W. D. Jennings, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mous.——20. At West Thurrock, James Buraess, 
esq., bank agent and solicitor, Stonehaven, to 
Harriet, dau. of Geo. Curtis, esq.——At Dover, 
Capt. Chas. Sturt, to Charlotte, Christiana, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Greene, Auditor-general of 
Bengal. 29. At Ricarton, Biggs Andrews, 
Barrister-at-Law, esq-, to Helen, sixth dau. of 
Sir James Gibson Craig, of Riccarton, Bart.—— 
Rich. Plowman, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
to Catherine, dau. of the late Rev. Rich. John 
Hay.——25. At All Souls’, Marylebone, Charles 
H. Pennell, esq. of the Adiniralty, to Harriet, 
second dau. of P. Francis, esq. of St. James’s- 
square. Walter Paton, esq. of Charlotte-st. 
Portland-pl. to Mary, relict of the late Major 
Campbell, 3d Guards.——At Byfield, Northamp- 
tonshire, the Kev. H. Fred. Hutton, Rector of 
Gate Burton, co. Lincoln,to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. H. J. Wollaston, 27. At Bir- 
kenhead, co. Chester, G. D. Vipont, of Penrith, 
to Caroliina Julia, eld. dau. of the late Sir E. 
O’Brien Pryce, Bart., of Newtown-hall, Mont- 
gomeryshire.——30. At Woodchester, Capt. the 
Hon. M. F. F. Berkeley, R.N., to the Hon. Char- 
lotet Moreton, dau. of Lord Ducie ——At Win- 
chester, W. Erle, esq. to Amelia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Williams, Head Master of Winches- 
ter College.——At Stepney, Mr Robert Suttaby, 
of Stationers’-court, to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
Mr. Pattison, E. I. Co’s service. 

Lately. At Pontefract, the. Rev. H. Miles Ast- 
ley, Rector of Foulsham, Norfolk, to Dulcibella, 
2d dau. of Col. W. Gooch.——At Tiverton, the 
Rev, J. Dudley Oland Crosse, Rector of Pawlett, 
near Bridgewater, to Margaret, dau. of the Rev. 
J. Browne, of Silverton. 

Oct. 2. At Hampstead, Rich. Heathfield, esq., 
Barrister-at-law, to Miss Helen Hetherington.— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Rt. Wallace, esq., 
architect, of Parliament-street, to Louisa Chris- 
tina, dau. of the late John Vassar, esq.——At 
St. George’s Southwark, J. C. Addison, of Chil- 
ton-hall, Suffolk, esq., only son of Lieut.-Col. 
Addison, to Anna, dau. of F. Brewin, of the 
Kent-road, esq.—4. At Edinburgh, John N. 
O'Halloran, esq., Bengal Army, son of Brig.-Gen. 
O’Halloran, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Gen. 
J. Pringle-——6. T. Noel Harris, esq., son of 
Lieut.-Col. N. Harris, to Mary, only child of the 
Jate Reginald Alleyne Ellcock, of Barbadoes —— 
7. At St. George’s Church, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Falcon, R.N., to Louisa Cursham, widow of the 
late Capt. Cursham. 8. At Cambridge, the 
Rev. Thos. Ilderton, to Mary Susan, only child 
of the late W. Francis. esq., of Chesterton. 
At Milbrook, R. Bell, esq., Collector of Customs 
for the Port of Southampton, to Miss Hardiman, 
dau. of Capt. Hardiman, R.N., of Hill Villa. 
11. At St. Pancras Church, Capt. Chas. English, 
R.N, to Jemima Georgiana, only dau. of the late 
J. Carden, esq. of Bedford-sq.——13. At Basing- 
stoke, the Rev. Harris Jervoise Bigg Wither, 
Rector of Worting, Hants, to Eliza Harriet, dau. 
of W. Apletree, esq., of Goldings. 14. The 



































Rev. W. Fallowfeild, of Old Pancras Church, to 
Helen, dau. of J. Bowden, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Donna Francisca or Spain. 

Sept. 4. At Alverstoke rectory, Hamp- 
shire, aged 34, Donna Maria Francisca 
de Asis, titular Queen of Spain. 

She was born April 12, 1800, the 
second daughter of John, the late King 
of Portugal, by Louisa Carlotta, Infanta 
of Spain. 

She quitted the land of her birth at an 
early age, when King John VI. withdrew 
to Brazil, whence sheand her sister, Donna 
Maria Isabel, proceeded to Spain; the 
one to be espoused to the late King Fer- 
dinand VII., and the other to the Infante 
Don Carlos. Her marriage took place 
on the 29th of Sept. 1816. 

She was a woman of undaunted courage, 
never having evinced the smallest symp- 
toms of dismay, even when within the 
hearing of herpursuers. Besides Rodil’s 
two first irruptions into Portugal, one on 
the Ist December to Miranda de Douro, 
and the other on the 4th of the same 
month to Braganze, with a view to put 
the royal family to death, smugglers were 
hired to waylay and murder them. After 
they had lost their baggage, on one occa- 
sion it actually happened that the late 
Queen had only thirty rials in her pocket, 
whilst flying through an impoverished 
country, where with difficulty they found 
even breadandwine. Bivouacking in the 
open air, or only sheltered in an unfinished 
hovel, she more than once cooked the dish 
of ham and rice which was to serve for 
the suppers of the King and Infantes. 
She kept a diary of her adventures, and 
had recently been beguiling her exile with 
the revision of its contents. 

She had been about ten weeks in Eng- 
land. Her illness commenced with a 
cold, and terminated with a bilious fever, 
aggravated by the intense anxiety which 
she felt for the situation of her husband. 
On the first symptoms of her illness the 
Bishop of Leon proceeded to Portsmouth, 
and never quitted the bedside of his royal 
mistress until she ceased to breathe. He 
administered to her the sacraments, and 
penned her last wishes in the form of a 
will. The Queen left to all some token 
of remembrance, and directed that her 
mortal remains, instead of being deposited 
in the Royal Pantheon of the Escurial, 
should, when a seasonable opportunity 
offered, be conveyed to Orihuela, an epis- 
copal city in the province of Valencia, 
four leagues from the Mediterranean, and 
thirty from the capital, where she had 
founded and endowed a convent for forty 
nuns, on the principle of that of Las 


Silesas, in Madrid, where young ladies of 
distinguished families are educated, or find 
an asylum either from the misfortunes of 
the world, or the tyranny of an obdurate 
parent wishing to marry his daughter from 
mere views of interest or ambition. It 
appears that soon after her arrival in Spain 
she formed this plan, and accordingly al- 
lowed her pin-money and other ds 
which she derived from her own private 
sources, to accumulate. In her undertak- 
ing she was encouraged by her husband, as 
well as by her sister, the Princess de 
Beira, and when a sufficient sum had been 
raised, it was laid out under her immediate 
directions by M. de-Plazaola, the con- 
fidential secretary of Don Carlos. The 
church and buildings are in the first style 
of taste and elegance; three years ago, 
when a dreadful earthquake desolated a 
part of Valencia, and was severely felt at 
Orihuela, it was by the inhabitants of the 
place deemed a miraculous circumstance 
that every stone of the new building was 
left unhurt. 

She has left three sons, who, together 
with her elder sister the Princess of Beira, 
attended on her last moments; and have 
since removed to London, to a house in 
Hanover-square. 

The body was laid in state for several 
days in the principal room of the rectory. 
On the coffin was engraved the following 
inscription :— 

Maria Francisca Asis Regali ex progenie 
Braganza et Borbon, 
Joannis VI. Lusitanie Fidelissimi filia 
Sy 
Yaroli V. Hispaniarum quoque Regis 
Conjux amantissima, 

Sti Francisci a Sales Monialium fundatrix 
Regalis Monasterii Civitatis Orio- 
lensis pia et religiosa, 

Pridie nonas Septembris anni millesimi 
octingentesimi trigesimi quarti, 

etatis suze inceepto trigesimo quinto, 

Alverstokii parvo Magne Britanniz 

oppido, 
aaa in Domino. 


His Majesty sent to the Princess of 
Beira aletter of condolence by the hands 
of Sir H. Taylor. Adm. Sir Thomas 
Williams and Gen. Sir Thos. M‘Mahon, 
visited her Royal Highness to offer their 
condolence in their own names, as well as 
in that of the government; the Admiral 
also assured the Princess that he had a 
letter from the Duke of Sussex, express- 
ing his deep regret at her recent loss, as 
well as at his own inability to visit her in 
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person; adding that he never could forget 
the marked attentions which he himself 
had experienced from the Braganza family 
in Lisbon. 

The funeral took place on the 16th of 
September. The ships of war in port 
hoisted the Spanish ensign, half-mast high, 
at the main. The batteries did the same, 
and fired minute guns from the time the 
corpse left the house till the ceremony 
was over. A guard of honour received 
the body at the Rectory, and was relieved 
by another at Gosport chapel, two miles 
distant. That building was so small, that 
it was found necessary to enlarge it, and 
seats were allotted to 140 persons, who 
paid 27. each for their tickets. 

At an early hour in the morning an im- 
mense concourse of spectators surrounded 
the Rectory House. Two companies of 
infantry, with a regimental band of music, 
arrived by water from Portsmouth. The 
procession left the Rectory at eleven 
o'clock, in the following order: 

Beadles with staves covered with 
crape, two and two. The Undertaker, 
and ten men, with cloaks and hatbands. 
Mourning coach and four, with velvets 
bearing the ciphers and royal crown of 
Spain, conveying Donna Francisca’s pri- 
vate secretary, and medical attend- 
ants. Two others, conveying the pall- 
bearers. Two mutes on horseback, in 
silk furniture. The state lid of black plumes, 
with silk pendants, having the royal 
crown of Spain emblazoned thereon. 
The state horse, with appropriate housings, 
ornamented with the royal ciphers and 
crown of Spain, rode by a gentleman of 
the household, uncovered, and carrying 
the royal crown of Spain on a crimson 
velvet cushion and gold tassels; the horse 
being led by two grooms in silk velvet 
caps, and attended by two pages in silk 
furniture. The Body, in a hearse drawn 
by eight horses, covered with plumes, and 
velvets ornamented with armorial bear- 
ings of the Royal houses of Spain and 
Portugal. Mourning eoach and six, and 
seven mourning coaches and four. 

The Bishop of Leon, Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, and Baron Capelle, had seats 
in the first mourning coach; in the others 
were the “~~ of Gosport and 
Alverstoke, the Spanish and English 

hysicians, the several members of the 
ate Princess’s household, and various 
Spanish and Portuguese military officers 
and civil functionaries. 

The hearse reached the chapel door at 
a quarter past twelve. The body was 


placed on a platform raised in the centre 
of the building, with burning tapers 
around, After the first part of the cere- 
mony was over, an impressive and appro- 
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— funeral oration was pronounced int 
nglish, in which the orator dwelt at 
some length on the virtues and charitable 
disposition of the late Princess, enume- 
rating various acts and endowments which 
had endeared her to the poorer class of 
Spaniards, giving his hearers to under 
stand what might have been expected 
from her if she had obtained the throne. 
He also spoke of the undaunted courage 
which she had displayed in Portugal. 
The service ended at half-past four, 
when the body was deposited, at its 
temporary resting-place, in a small vault, 
purposely constructed at the foot of the 
altar. 

The names of the young Princes left 
by Donna Francisca, are Don Carlos- 
Louis-Marie, born 31 Jan. 1818; Don 
John Carlos Marie, born 15 May 1822; 
and Don Ferdinand- Marie, born 30 Oct. 
1824. 





Mr. Jusrice Jess. 

Sept. 3. At Rosstrevor, near Newry, 
the Hon. Richard Jebb, one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench in 
Ireland. 

He was born at Drogheda, the elder 
son of John Jebb, esq., Alderman of 
that city, by his second wife Alicia Fors. 
ter; and was the only brother of the late 
learned Bishop of Limerick, of whom a 
memoir will be found in our number for 
February last, together with some parti- 
culars of the Jebb family. 

The late Judge was named after his 
second-cousin Sir Richard Jebb, M.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to King George 
the Third, who left him his heir, while 
he was a student at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was called to the Irish bar in the year 
1787. In 1799 he published, “ A Reply 
to a pamphlet intituled, Arguments for 
and against a Union.” After having 
acted for several years as one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel ; he was suceessively ap- 

ointed Third and Second Serjeant ; and 
in Dec. 1818, fourth Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

In Judge Jebb, society bas lost a valu- 
able member—the bench, an ornament— 
and Ireland a firm, though humane and 
impartial judge. During his residence 
at Rosstrevor, he was beloved, respected, 
and almost venerated, by all classes. His 
death was an unexpected event. It was 
reported to have been occasioned by a 
very rapid attack of cholera; but subse- 
quent and more credible accounts attri- 
bute it to a very different cause—the ex- 
plosion of a soda-water bottle which he 
was shaking preparatory to opening. A 
fragment of the glass entered his thumb, 
and some efforts were made to extract 
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it. This brought on a serious nervous 
excitement, to which the Judge was habi- 
tually subject, and in the course of a few 
hours it became so violent as to termi- 
nate his existence. It is not decidedly 
stated whether the attack partook more 
of tetanus or paralysis. His body was 
carried for interment to the family vault 
at Drogheda. 

Mr. Justice Jebb married Jane- Louisa, 
eldest daughter of John Finlay, esq., 
M.P., for co. Dublin in several Parlia- 
ments before the Union, and had issue 
five sons and one daughter. 





Rr. Rev. Dr. Dore. 

June 15. At Carlow, the Right Rev. 
James Doyle, D.D. Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 

This celebrated polemical divine was 
descended from an ancient family. He 
was educated in the University of Coim- 
bra, in Portugal, from whence he was 
transferred to the Professorship of Theo- 
logy in the College of Carlow, and, in 
the year 1819, was appointed Bishop of 
the Catholic Diocese of Kildare and 
Leighlin, being then the youngest man 
who had ever obtained a similar rank in 
the Irish Catholic Church. At that pe- 
riod religious controversy was very rife in 
Ireland; and Dr. Doyle came to the as- 
sistance of his co-religionists with a zeal 
and devotion which nothing could tire. 
For some years he merely signed the let- 
ters J. K. L. (James Kildare and Leigh- 
lin) to his productions, and it was under 
this signature that he first attacked the 
late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Magee) 
on the subject of that Prelate’s celebrated 
Visitation Sermon about twelve years 
ago. In that sermon his Grace warned 
the Clergy to keep a watchful eye on two 
enemies which threatened to undermine 
the Established Church, which enemies 
he designated as “ A church without re- 
ligion, and a religion without a church.” 
This antithesis brought down a host of 
assailants, both Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, on the Archbishop’s head, 
but among them all none shone so con- 
pve | as J.K.L. Affecting the 
greatest humility, he displayed extensive 
erudition—and, in a masterly letter, in 
which all the subtleties of dogmatic the- 
ology were clothed in the most powerful 
and argumentative language, he took a 
review of the Reformation, tithes, plu- 
ralities, the appropriation of Church pro- 
perty, and, finally, denounced the Church 
itself as a usurpation, and the Bishops 
as usurpers, maintaining that the Aposto- 
lical right of succession could never be 
transferred from the Catholic Church to 
the Protestant. From this period he 


continued at intervals to publish various 
letters and pastoral addresses. He was 
a strong advocate for the introduction of 
a well-regulated system of poor laws into 
Ireland, and succeeded in bringing over 
Mr. O’ Connell to his opinions ; but, that 
gentleman having a Sa 
his mind on that subject, Dr. Doyle ad- 
dressed a most severe and sarcastic letter 
to him, pointing out’ his inconsistencies, 
and proving both from the Sacred Wri- 
tings and from general history that a man 
capable of so constantly changing his opi- 
nions, was not fit to be intrusted as the 
leader of a great party, and ought not to 
possess the confidence of his countrymen. 
It was in answer to this letter that Mr. 
O’Connell denounced consistency as a 
‘*rascally doctrine.” 

It is surprising that a prelate so emi- 
nently gifted should have been the first to 
promulgate the Hohenlohe miracles in this 
country, in the existence of which he ap- 
pears to have placed implicit belief: in- 
deed, were it not for the powerful influ- 
ence of Dr. Doyle’s name, it is thought 
that, even among the Roman Catholics, 
few believers in the Hohenlohe miracles 
would have been found. 

A grand cathedral was built at Carlow 
under the auspices and by the exertions of 
Doctor Doyle. For many years he la- 
boured to collect funds and contributions 
for this magnificent object of his ambi- 
tion, which he lived to see completed. 
He lies buried in its aisle. No ecclesias- 
tical structure of equal splendour aud ex- 
tent has been raised in Ireland within the 
present century. Near the town is Bra- 
ganza House, a handsome residence, 
which the public bought for Dr. Doyle and 
his successors in the see of Leighlin. It 
was built by Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, 
now the Governor of St. Lucie, who is a 
native of Carlow. He it was who gave 
it the name of Braganza, in honour of 
the Royal Family ot Portugal, in whose 
service he reaped laurels and dollars during 
the Peninsular war. Doctor Doyle fur- 
nished the house at his own expense, and, 
at his death, bequeathed the furniture, 
books, and every thing else of value which 
it contained, to his successor. 

Dr. Doyle died after a long and painful 
illness. A correspondent of the Stand- 
ard says—* I have just come from seeing 
theremains of Dr. Doyle. The body was 
lying as he died, on a narrow truckle bed 
not six inches wider than his body appa- 
rently, and with only a straw mattrass 
beneath him; thus it would seem that 
bodily penance was added to his emaci- 
ating illness.” In the Globe it is stated 
that Dr. Doyle had never the command 
of money, and died not worth a farthing. 
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The greater part of his income went in 
charity, or was devoted to the building 
of a Catholic cathedral in Carlow.” 

The funeral of the late Dr. Doyle took 
lace at Carlow on the 19th of June. 

he procession consisted of about 300 
children of the Nunnery School, a like 
number from the National School, the 
members of the Philanthropic yee 
the boys of the College School, the col- 
legians, the farmers, tradespeople, shop- 
keepers, the priests, &c. followed by the 
hearse, with the body, drawn by six horses. 
The pall was borne by Mr. Blackney, 
M.P., Mr. Wallace, M. P., Messrs. Arch- 
bold, Tench, Vigors, T. Haughton, and 
Cassidy. The hearse was followed by 
Dr. Nowlan, Bishop elect, and some 
others as mourners, members of Dr. 
Doyle’s family. 


Vice-Apm. Sir R. Kine, Bart. 

Aug. 4. At Sheerness, of cholera, in 
his 63d year, Sir Richard King, the second 
Baronet, of Bellevue, in Kent, (1792) 
G.C.B., Vice-Admiral of the Red, and 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 

Sir Richard was born Sept. 28, 1771, 
the elder son of Admiral Sir Richard 
King, Knt. and Bart. and M.P. for Ro- 
chester, by Susannah- Margaret, daughter 
of William Coker, of Mapowder in Dor- 
setshire, esq. 

He entered the Navy at an early age, 
and became a Post-Captain, May 14, 
1794. His first appointment, after this 
promotion, was to the Aurora 28, in 
which he continued cruising on the 
North Sea, until the summer of 1795; 
and then removed into the Druid, another 
small frigate, employed on Channel ser- 
vice, ‘and in escorting the trade to and 
from Portugal. In 1797 he obtained the 
command of the Sirius 36, attached to 
the North Sea fleet, under Lord Duncan, 
in which, on the 24th Oct. 1798, after a 
running fight of about half an hour, he 
captured the Waakzaamheid of 26 guns, 
and Furie of 36, having on board 287 
French troops, and 4000 stand of arms. 
He also shortly after captured la Favorie 
of 6 guns, and a valuable Spanish brig ; 
and towards the end of Jan. 1801, assist- 
ed l’Oiseau, Capt. Linzee, in the capture 
of la Dedaigneuse frigate. 

From the peace of Amiens until Aug. 
1802, Capt. King commanded a light 
squadron employed against the smugglers. 
The Sirius was then ordered to be put 
out of commission, and he remained on 
half-pay until the spring of 1805, when 
he was appointed to the Achille 74, in 
which he partook in the victory of Tra- 
falgar, and was very warmly engaged, 
having 13 men killed, and 59 weunded. 
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On the death of his father, in Nov. 
1806, he succeeded to the Baronetcy. 

Early in 1808 he was employed in the 
blockade of Ferrol, and in the following 

ear he commanded a squadron off Cher. 
ering He afterwards served at the de- 
fence of Cadiz, from whence he proceed- 
ed to the Mediterranean; and in Feb. 
1811, was appointed Captain of the Fleet 
on that station, under the orders of Sir 
Charles Cotton, whom he accompanied 
in the same capacity to the Channel fleet. 

At the general promotion in 18]2 Sir 
Richard obtained the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral; and during the remainder of the 
war he had his flag in the San Josef of 
110 guns, off Toulon. On the 2d Jan. 
1815, he was nominated a K.C.B.; and 
in the spring of 1816 appointed Com- 
mander in Chief on the Feast India sta- 
tion, from which he returned to England, 
Oct. 16,1820. His commission of Vice 
Admiral bore date July 19, 1821; and he 
was nominated a Grand Cross of the 
Bath in 1833. 

Sir Richard King was twice married ; 
Ist, in Nov. 1803 to Sarah-Anne, only 
daughter of Adm. Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, G.C.B. by whom he had 
issue four sons and one daughter: 1. Sir 
Richard Duckworth King, born in 1804, 
who has succeeded to the title; 2. Anne- 
Maria; 3. George-St. Vincent, late Flag 
Lieutenant to his father, and since his 
death promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander; 4. Henry-Robert-Cornwallis ; 
and 5. John-Thomas-Duncan. Having 
lost his first lady, March 20, 1819, Sir 
Richard married secondly, May 16, 1822, 
Susanna- Maria, second daughter of Adm. 
Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. and had issue 
two sons and two daughters: 6. Maria- 
Philadelphia; 7. Charles- Cotton; 8. 
Fanny- Rowley; and 9. John- Hynde. 





Gen. Sir Joun Doyte, Bart. G.C.B. 

Aug. 8. In Somerset-street, Portman- 
square, aged 78, General Sir John Doyle, 
Bart. G.C.B. and K.C. Colonel of the 
87th foot, or Royal Irish Fusileers, and 
Governor of Charlemont. 

Sir John Doyle was the fifth son of Wil- 
liam Doyle, esq. King’s Counsel, and one 
of the Masters in Chancery in Ireland. 
He was himself originally bred for the bar; 
but his elder brother, Welbore Ellis Doyle, 
having opened for himself a career of emi- 
nence in the army, about the commence- 
ment of the American war John re- 
nounced the long robe for the sword, and 
in 1771 obtained an Ensigncy in the 48th 


oot. 
In 1775, being wounded in America, 
he obtained a Lieutenancy, and began to 
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4 gain a name in arms.” Meanwhile the 
amiable disposition of his brother and his 
lady (the beautiful Miss Rainsford, ulti- 
mately Princess of Monaco) rendered 
their quarters the resort of men of the 
highest quality then with the army. 
Among these were Lord Rawdon, anoble- 
man of the kindest feelings, who, as was 
said by his Chief at Bunker’s-hill, had 
«« now stamped his fame for life!” Thus, 
in the perils of one of the most terrible 
conflicts of the last age, commenced a 
friendship which ended but with the life 
of the late Lord Hastings. The then 
Lord Rawdon desired to raise a regiment 
of volunteers from his beloved country, 
and it is believed Lieut. Doyle promptly 
assisted in the measure, for he obtained a 
company in it in 1778. ‘The corps was 
afterwards numbered the 105th ; with his 
brave countrymen he was twice wounded, 
and obtained a majority in 1781. In 1784 
the regiment was reduced, and Major 
Doyle returned to Ireland. 

In several years that followed, he was 
occupied, in conjunction with his patron, 
in furthering every object of benevolence 
and patriotism that took place during 
that period of stormy discussion between 
England and Ireland. In 1793 the call 
to arms again arose, and Major Doyle 
raising quickly a regiment, subsequently 
numbered the 87th, received the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel. In a few months he 
was on active service, under Lord Raw- 
don, with the Duke of York, in the then 
Austrian Flanders, and was severely 
wounded at Alost in repulsing the French 
on a memorable occasion. The secret 
expedition to Holland in 1796 made him 
Colonel of his own regiment, the 87th, as 
he remained by choice, through his va- 
rious promotions, to the hour of his death. 

He is next found in the high office of 
Secretary at War in Ireland, with a de- 
gree of popularity attained by few in such 
stations. He had acquired much consi- 
deration in the Irish House of Commons, 
and he employed it on all occasions for 
the benefit of the soldier. On one occa- 
sion, he electrified the house by his drama- 
tic description of the energies of a Cor- 
poral O‘Lavery of the 16th Dragoons; 
who, on service, being employed to carry 
a despatch through a dangerous country, 
having been mortally wounded by the 
enemy in the breast, actually concealed 
the paper in his wound, where it was af- 
terwards found safely concealed by his 
blood! 

He quitted his tranquil seat, however, 
as quickly as possible for active service 
in the Mediterranean, commencing with 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta, where he 
served as Brigadier-General. Thence he 
volunteered to Egypt under General 


Hutchinson, afterwards Lord Donough- 
more, and, by arapid exertion from a sick 
bed, was with him on the expedition 
against Grand Cairo. It was he, it is be- 
lieved, who originated the idea of a Dro- 
medary corps. Some neglect of Lord 
Hutchinson in his despatches disgusted 
the Brigadier, who compelled his country- 
man to do him justice in the Gazette, 
and the Major-General besides received 
the thanks of Parliament. He also re- 
ceived the Order of the Crescent from 
the Ottoman Porte. 

The friendship of Lord Rawdon, now 
become Earl of Moira, had before intro- 
duced him to the Prince of Wales, and 
he was now considered the most efficient 
for that Secretaryship afterwards occu- 
pied by their mutual friend Col. M‘Mahon. 
In 1804 he quitted this quiet employment, 
in which he might have enjoyed a seat in 
the British Parliament, for the active and 
important Government of Guernsey. The 
islands at the mouth of the Channel had 
long before been supposed wavering un- 
der the influence of French revolutionary 

rinciples, through the emissaries that 
had, during the short peace of Amiens, 
been sent among them. Nothing could 
be more desirable therefore, than that the 
new Governor should be one who united 
with the qualities necessary to a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a capacity for civil go- 
vernment; none could be found more fit- 
ting than Major-General Doyle. 

The new Governor commenced his 
rule by convincing the people of the real 
nature of French fraternity, and at the 
same time raising their opinions of them- 
selves as British subjects. He told them 
that from their proximity to France, the 
were the advanced guard of the Britis 
empire; he taught them how to strengthen 
the various points of their little sea-girt 
isle; made them proud of their efficiency 
as militia, appointing as their inspector 
his nephew and god-son Col. John Mil- 
ley Doyle, whose habits and conciliatory 
manner quite assorted with his own. He 
then turned his attention to the civil state 
of the Island, with the native ruling 
powers of which he became as popular as 
with the Army. Among other objects a 
primary one was the state of the roads, 
which remained as they had been for two 
centuries, marring not only the beauties 
which nature had everywhere spread over 
the high territory, but the usefulness of 
the farmer and gardener. Even the ca- 
pital, St. Peter’s Port, which presented 
in its fine and safe pier, extensive quay, 
and light range of warehouses, with the 
shipping before them, all the aspects of 
wealth, was deformed by narrow and 
steep roads that obstructed commerce, 
and produced much danger, Still, a sort 
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of Indian prejudice had resisted improve- 
ment. ‘The Governor conquered it, and 
no better proof can be given of his tact 
than the speech made by him in St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, which obtained the assent 
of the parish that would be most burden- 
ed by a rate, previous to its introduction 
to the Island States, where he was certain 
of a majority. The value in which this 
as well as other services was afterwards 
holden by the Island, was testified by the 
erection of a granite obelisk erected nearly 
in its centre, simply inscribed 
“ DoylLE— GRATITUDE.” 

In 1805 Major-Gen. Doyle was created 
a Baronet, with splendid armorial bear- 
ings having reference to his military ser- 
vices. In 1808 he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, which rank 
unfortunately was too high to admit of 
his remaining Lieut.-Governor of Guern- 
sey. As a consolation, he received in 
1812 the additional honour of the Order 
of the Bath. He also obtained a Knight- 
Commandership for his beloved nephew 
Sir John Milley Doyle, who already held 
the Order of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal and that of St. Ferdinand of 
Spain, for his services as a Portuguese 
Brigadier- General in the Peninsular war. 
In 1819 Sir John arrived at the rank of 
General. Here, with the exception of 
the almost honorary appointment of Go- 
vernor of Charlemont, ended his honours 
and his public career. His love for his 
regiment, however, was not satisfied till he 
obtained for its colours the inscription of 
the places in which it had distinguished 
itself. On an occasion of its passing near 
the capital, he met and addressed his men 
with the fondness of a father. 

With the exception of public festivals, 
to most of which he was invited, and 
those of the Freemasons’, St. Patrick’s, 
and other charities, where he was always 
an eloquent advocate, Sir John Doyle re- 
tired tothe bosom of his family of nephews 
and nieces, for, singularly enough in such 
a man, he was never married. On the 
first Revolutions in Spain and Portugal, 
Sir John Milley Doyle having formed a 
plan for establishing steam communica- 
tion between those countries and England, 
and also for the formation of roads in 
their interior, the General interested him- 
self greatly in its success; it was 
however too soon counteracted by 
political changes, to his great regret. 
He was solaced by an event of a very 
pleasing nature. He had long promised 


the people of Guernsey to visit them, and 
he determined to fulfil his promise. ‘The 
people who so many years before had 
parted from him with sorrow, and erected 
a memorial of — gratitude, prepared to 
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greet him with affectionate testimoniats 
of respect. He was received with ho- 
nours and acclamation, and so accom- 
panied to his hotel—the members of the 
State were, however, absent! yet they 
were sitting. ‘ What could this mean?” 
was on every tongue. In two hours they 
arrived in his presence, and apologised, 
by stating, that when he landed they were 
occupied ona Road Bill, and they thought 
he would be more gratified by their leaving 
him to the congratulations of the people 
until they should be enabled to say they 
had decided in its favour, it being the 
final completion of his own plan. 

The Constitution was again raised in 
Portugal in 1826; and his nephew, who 
had continued his endeavours there, was 
againelated. Another reaction took place, 
and in 1828 Sir John had theagony to learn 
that he had been placed in a secret cell (a 
remnant of the Inquisition) by orders of 
Don Miguel, on a treasonable charge, 
with very little chance of his life being 
saved! It was saved through the medium 
of an old friend then in Lisbon, who had 
remained well with the powers that were; 
and who after four months’ struggle re- 
ceived him into his own custody, giving 
security that he should quit Portugal not 
to return, and sent him by the British 
packet to England. The General’s sor- 
row was thus changed into joy; but there 
is reason to believe that the anxiety of 
this and some subsequent occurrences 
shook his powers, for they were weak- 
ened considerably before his death, which 
was fully expected, and he was resigned 
to the care of his beloved niece Miss 
Doyle. He had eccentricities which some- 
times reminded observers of the “ Uncle 
Toby” of Sterne. He was called “ Popu- 
larity Jack” by a portion of the army; 
and many odd things are recorded by 
such as are eager to serve curiosity ; but 
surely enough is here told to show by facts 
that Gen. Sir John Doyle was not an 
ordinary man. 

Having died unmarried, his baronetey 
has become extinct. His nephew, Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle, was advanced 
to the same dignity in 1828, 

There is a fine portrait of Sir John 
Doyle engraved in mezzotint on a large 
scale by W. Gay, and published in 1817, 
from a painting by 





Rear-Apm. Sir M. Seymour, Br. 

dug. 9. At Rio Janeiro, aged 65, Sir 
Michael Seymour, of High Mount, co. 
Cork, and Friary Park, Devon, Bart, 
and K.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
and Commander-in-chief of the South 
American station. 

Sir M. Seymour was born at Palace, co, 
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Limerick, Nov. 8, 1768, the second son 
of the Rev. John Seymour, Rector of 
Abington, and Chancellor of Emly, by 
Griselda, youngest daughter and coheiress 
of William Hobart, of High Mount, co. 
Cork, esq. His youngest brother Richard 
was first Lieutenant of the Amazon, and 
killed in March 1806 in the action be- 
tween that frigate and la Belle Poule. 

He commenced his career in 1780, as a 
Midshipman on board the Merlin sloop, 
commanded by the Hon. James Luttrell, 
and subsequently served with the same 
officer in the Portland 50, Mediator 44, 
and Ganges 74. Whilst in the Media- 
tor, he shared in a very warm action be- 
tween that ship and a French squadron 
of far superior force, the result of which 
was the capture of la Menagere frigate 
and |’ Alexandre 24. 

Mr. Seymour left the Ganges in 1783, 
and from that period was almost con- 
stantly employed in different ships until 
Nov. 1790, when he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant in the Munificent 74. 

His next appointment was to the Marl- 
borough, another third-rate, in which he 
lost an arm on the memorable Ist. June 
1794. 

As a Commander, he served about five 
years in the Spitfire sloop, on the Chan- 
nel station; and, among other prizes, 
captured six privateers carrying in the 
whole 57 guns, and a transport armed with 
14guns. His post commission bore date 
Aug. 11, 1800. 

In 1806 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Amethyst frigate; in which, 
on the night of the 10th Nov. 1808, he 
fell in with la Thetis, a frigate of 44 
guns, which, after a long and severe action 
at close quarters, was captured. Of its 
crew of 436 men (including soldiers) 136 
were killed and 102 wounded; of the 
Amethyst’s crew of 261. men and boys, 
only 19 were killedand 51 wounded. For 
this brilliant exploit, the King presented 
Capt. Seymour with the naval gold medal ; 
the Corporations of Cork and Limerick 
voted him their freedoms; and he also 
received a piece of plate, of 100 guineas 
value, from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s. 

On the 6th of April, 1809, being still 
in the Amethyst, he took, after a sharp 
engagement, le Niemen, 46 guns, which 
had previously sustained a running fight 
from half past nine until one in the morn- 
ing. He was created a Baronet in the 
ensuing month, in reward for his ha- 
ving thus added a second large frigate to 
the British Navy. 

During the following summer he was 
employed on the Walcheren station, and 
afterwards was appointed in succession to 
his prize le Niemen, and the Hannibal 
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74, in the latter of which he captured la 
Sultane 44, on the 26th of March 1814. 

In January, 1815, he was made Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and was sub- 
sequently appointed to a Royal Yacht. 
He afterwards became the Commissioner 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, which office 
has been abolished by the present Admi- 
nistration; he therefore took his flag, and 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief on 
the South American station. He enjoyed 
a pension of 300/. for the loss of his 
arm. 

He was in a bad state of health when 
he left this country, and his lady took her 
farewell of him at Portsmouth, with fore- 
bodings which have been too fatally veri- 
fied. Her ladyship has since been resi- 
dent in France. 

Sir Michael Seymour married, in 1797, 
Jane, third daughter of Capt. James 
Hawker, R.N. and sister to Dorothea, 
wife of Sir William Knighton, Bart. 
and G.C.H. by whom he had issue five 
sons, and three daughters: 1. Jane. 
Ward; 2. the Rev. Sir John Hobart 
Seymour, who has succeeded to the Ba- 
ronetcy ; he is a Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty, a Prebendary of Gloucester 
and Lincoln, and Vicar of Horley with 
Hornton, Oxfordshire; 3. James; 4. 
Michael, a Post-Captain R.N. and in 
command of the Challenger, on his father’s 
station; he married June 22, 1829, his 
cousin-german Dorothea, daughter of Sir 
William Knighton, M.D.; 5. Edward, 
late Flag Lieutenant to his father, and 
since his death appointed to the rank of 
Commander; 6. Richard; 7. Frances- 
Anne; and8. Dorothea. 

A portrait of Sir Michael Seymour 
was published in the Naval Chronicle in 
1809. 


Ap. Sir B. H. Carew, G.C.B. 

Sept. 2. At Beddington Park, Sur- 
rey, aged 73, Sir Benjamin Hallowell 
Carew, G.C.B. K. St. F.M. Admiral of 
the Blue. 

By the death of this gallant officer, 
the country has been deprived of one of 
the only three surviving heroes who com- 
manded ships at the battle of the Nile. 
Sir Benjamin was the son of Benjamin 
Hallowell, esq. the last surviving Com- 
missioner of the American board of Cus- 
toms, who died at York in — Canada, 
March 28, 1799. He entered the naval 
service at an early period; obtained his 
Lieutenancy in August, 1781 ; served on 
board the Alfred, in the action between 
Rodney and de Grasse, on the 12th of 
April, 1782; and subsequently assisted 
in the capture of two ships of the line, a 
frigate, and a — 
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In1791 he was made Commander ; pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean in 1793, in 
the Camel store ship, and was then re- 
moved to the Robust 74, and shortly after 
ag oy to the rank of Post Captain. 

n May, 1794, Capt. Hallowell served 
at the seige of Bastia, when he had the 
fatiguing service of watching the mouth 
of the harbour, in charge of the flotilla; 
he was present as a volunteer at the 
attack on Calvi, and obtained the com- 
mand of the Lowestoffe frigate on the 
reduction of that place. 

From that ship he was removed to the 
Courageux 74, which was one of the 
fleet under Vice-Adm. Hotham, in the 
encounter with the enemy off the Hieres 
Islands, July 17, 1795. On the 19th 
Dec. 1796, during his absence at a Court- 
martial, the Courageux was lost near 
Gibraltar, in a violent gale of wind, with 
nearly 500 of her crew. 

At the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
Feb. 14, 1797, Capt. Hallowell again 
served as a volunteer, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on board the Victory, 
and Sir John Jervis sent him home with 
the duplicates of his dispatches. He 
was in consequence immediately appointed 
to the Lively frigate, and soon atterwards 
to the Swiftsure, 74, which ship he com- 
manded at the battle of the Nile. Ha- 
ving been ordered to reconnoitre the port 
of Alexandria, he was not present at the 
commencement of the battle, nor until 
it was quite dark ; but, guided only by the 
fire of the contending fleets, he joined 
the conflict shortly after eight, taking the 
place which had been evacuated by the 
Bellerophon, and immediately commenced 
a well-directed fire on the quarter of the 
Franklin and bow of Orient, which 
mainly contributed to the firing of the 
latter majestic ship. After it had blown 
up, the conflict was recommenced by the 
Franklin, and Captain Hallowell assisted 
the Defence and Leander in reducing 
her to submission. The loss sustained 
by the Swiftsure in the battle was 7 men 
killed and 22 wounded. 

On the 8th of August Capt. Hallo- 
well took possession of the Island of 
Aboukir; and on the 10th captured la 
Fortune corvette of 16 guns. On the 
same day Sir Horatio Nelson, in a letter 
to Earl St. Vincent, remarked, “ I should 
have sank under the fatigue of refitting 
the squadron, but for Trowbridge, Ball, 
Hood, and Hallowell; not but all have 
done well, but these are my supporters.” 
From a part of the mainmast of I’ Orient, 
which was picked up by the Swiftsure, 
Capt. Hallowell directed his carpenter to 
make a coffin, which he afterwards sent 
to his old friend and commander Nelson, 


with the following letter ; —* Sir, I have 
taken the liberty of presenting you with 
a coffin made from the mainmast of 
L’Orient, that when you have finished 
your military career in this world, you 
may be buried in one of your trophies. 
But that that period may be far distant, is 
the earnest wish of your sincere friend, 
BensaMin Hattowewu.” This singu- 
lar present was received in the spirit with 
which it was sent. Nelson placed it 
upright against the bulk-head of his cabin, 
behind the chair he sat in at dinner, where 
it remained for some time, until his 
favourite servant prevailed upon him to 
have it removed, and in this identical 
coffin the remains of the lamented hero 
were finally deposited. 

In Feb. 1799, Capt. Hallowell again 
joined Lord Nelson at Palermo, and 
served under Capt. Trowbridge in the 
successful attacks on the Castles of St. 
Elmo and Capua in July following, and 
was honoured with the Neapolitan Order 
of St. Ferdinand and Merit. At the 
close of the year, he was ordered to join 
the squadron under Sir John Duck- 
worth, with whom he cruised for some 
time; and afterwards received the flag of 
Sir Richard Bickerton in Aboukir Bay, 
who, after blockading Cadiz for some 
time, proceeded in her to Alexandria. 

Lord Keith thence sent the Swiftsure, 
with a convoy to Malta; and on her voy- 
age, in June, 1801, she unfortunately fell 
in with a French squadron under Admiral 
Ganthaume, to whom, after asharp action, 
he was compelled to strike, for which he 
was afterwards tried by a Court-martial, 
and honourably aaquitted. The Swift. 
sure was retaken at the victory of Tra- 


falgar. 

Capt. Hallowell, during the peace of 
Amiens, was stationed as Commodore 
on board the Argo, off the coast of 
Africa; and subsequently served under 
Sir Samuel Hood at the reduction of St. 
Lucia and Tobago, and returned to Eng- 
land with dispatches in July, 1803. He 
sailed to Aboukir early in the ensuing 
year, whence he proceeded to Malta, and 
convoyed the Mediterranean fleet to 
England. He was then appointed to 
le Tigre, 80 guns, and accompanied Nel. 
son to the West Indies in pursuit of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain. 

Capt. Hallowell convoyed the second 
expedition to Egypt, in the early part of 
1807, where he remained until September, 
when he was stationed off Toulon, In 
October, 1809, he assisted Sir George 
Martin in driving on shore four French 
ships of war at the mouth of the Rhone ; 
and on the Ist he took and destroyed 11 
ships in the Bay of Rosas. In July, 1810, 
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he was made Colonel of Marines; and 
he continued to command the Tigre until 
his promotion in Aug. 1811 to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral. In January, 1812, he 
proceeded to the Mediterranean in the 
Malta, 84, to assist the Spanish patriots. 
In January, 1815, he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and was promo- 
ted to the rank of Grand Cross, June 6, 
1831. He became a Vice-Admiral in 
1819; he commanded for three years on 
the Irish station, and in 1821 was ap- 
pointed to that at the Nore. 

During his professional career, Sir 
Benjamin gave many amiable traits of a 
generous disposition, as well as great na- 
val skill, and calm intrepidity. When at 
Gibraltar, in 1806, he sent a trunk filled 
with wearing apparel, and a check on his 
agents for 100/. to the Captain of a French 
man-of-war, whose ship had been sunk 
and himself taken prisoner, and wha, in 
consequence, he believed to be in want of 
temporary assistance. During the siege 
of St. Elmo, it became necessary to cut 
down a tree, which interposed between a 
battery and the enemy's walls; and, the 
Neapolitan labourers being afraid to per- 
form so dangerous aservice, Capt. Hallo- 
well, with Trowbridge and two other 
persons, advanced from the works for the 
purpose of encouraging them. On reach- 
ing the tree a shot was fired at the officers, 
which struck the ground between their 
legs, fortunately without doing any injury 
to either. 

Sir Benjamin Hallowell succeeded to 
the estates of the Carews, of Bedding- 
ton, and assumed the name and arms, 
pursuant to the will of his cousin Mrs. 
Anne Paston Gee, who died March 
28, 1828. Neither himself nor that lady 
were descended of the blood of that an- 
cient family; but her husband William 
Gee, esq. who died in 1815, was de- 
scended from the Sir Nicholas Carew 
who died in 1687, and was brother to 
Richard Gee, esq., who, after inheriting 
the property under an entail created by 
the last male heir of the family, assumed 
the name of Carew, and on his death in 
1816 left the whole of his property to his 
brother’s widow, the lady above-men- 
tioned. The estates are entailed on Sir 
B. H. Carew’s sons in succession, and 
their male issue. 

Sir Benjamin was married Feb. 17, 
1806, to a daughter of Commissioner 
Inglefield, of Gibraltar Dockyard. His 
son and heir Charles is a Post Captain 
R.N. and married June 12, 1828, Mary- 
Murray, daughter of the late Sir Murray 
Maxwell, C.B. 
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Coronet J. D. Morcan. 

Aug. 14. In Holles-st. Cavendish- 
square, Colonel John Drigue Morgan. 

Appointed in 1780 to an Ensigney in 
the 79th, he joined that regiment in Ja- 
maica in the following year, and was soon 
promoted to a Lieutenancy. At the re- 
duction of that corps on their return from 
America in 1784, he was placed on half 
pay. In 1787 he was appointed to a 
Lieutenancy in the 29th, and reduced 
with its 11th company on Dec. 24. In 
1788 he was appointed to a Lieutenancy 
in the 75th ; and in the following year he 
joined that regiment in the province of 
Oude. In 1797 he embarked with it at 
Calcutta for Madras, and from thence to 
the Malabar coast to join the Bombay 
troops under Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Aber- 
cromby, with whom he served two cam- 
paigns, and then joined the Marquis 
Cornwallis’s army at the siege of Sering- 
apatam. He was at the siege and cap- 
ture of Pondicherry in 1793, and at that 
of Colomboin 1795. He was appointed 
to the Captain-Lieutenancy of the 36th 
in 1795, and to a Company in 1797. At 
the end of that year he returned to Eng- 
land in consequence of ill health. 

In 1798 he was appointed Brigade- 
Major, and attached to the Northern Dis- 
trict. In 1809 he resigned his staff ap- 
pointment to join his regiment in Ireland, 
and sailed from Cork on the expedition 
to Quiberon Bay, and from thence to the 
Mediterranean. , 

In 1801 he embarked at Minorca, with 
the command of a detachment from the 
different regiments of that island, which 
had volunteered to serve with him as ma- 
rines on board the Généreux, with the 
view of intercepting three French frigates 
then cruizing off the island. 

In 1802 he was promoted, by purchase, 
to a Majority in the 5th foot, and placed 
on half-pay the same year by the reduc. 
tion of its second battalion. In 1803 he 
was re-appointed Brigade-Major to Ma- 
jor-Gen. Lord Forbes, then in command 
of the Kent district. In 1807 he was ap- 
pointed Inspecting Field- Officer to the 
Gloucester recruiting district. In conse- 
quence @f some of the districts being re- 
duced in Jan. 1817, his head quarters 
were removed to Coventry, on which oc- 
casion he received an address from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Gloucester. 
He attained the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1810, and that of Colonel in 1819. 





LIEUTENANT SnHIPp. 

March ... At Liverpool, of pleurisy, 
aged 50, Lieut. John Shipp, author of 
Memoirs of his ‘* extraordinary Military 
career,” published in 1829, from which we 
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principally derive the following particu- 
lars 


He was born March 16, 1785, at Sax- 
mundham, in Suffolk, the second son 
of Thomas and Letitia Shipp; and by 
the death of his mother in his infancy, 
whilst his father was absent as a soldier 
on foreign service, he was left a helpless 
dependent on parochial charity. His 
brother went to sea at an early age; and 
it was always a bitter reflection to his 
sensitive mind, that he never afterwards 
heard of him. 

His own military ardour was raised at 
the sight of the first recruiting party that 
entered the town; and he shortly after 
ran vig from the farmer in whose ser- 
vice he had been placed, in order to en- 
deavour to get himself enlisted. He 
was kindly dismissed by the Colonel as 
too young; and returned to the punish- 
ment of a severe master. However, it 
was not long after, when he was sent, at 
the expense of the parish, to join the 
juvenile regiment then in course of train- 
ing at Colchester, which became the 22d 
regiment of the line. He was taken 
into the band, and in a short time became 
fife-major. 

He went out tothe Cape of Good 
Hope in the Surat Indiaman, and en- 
dured a voyage rendered one of most 
painful suffering by the diseased state of 
the crew. He served at the Cape for 
two years, until the Colony was delivered 
to the Dutch in 1801. Upon this occa- 
sion he was entrusted with the care of a 
convoy of baggage across the country, 
which he safely conducted through the 
perilous neighbourhood of the Caffres, 
and delivered them into the custody of 
his officers; but during the journey he 
had been so far captivated by the eharms 
of the daughter of the Dutch farmer with 
whom he had been travelling, that he was 
induced to desert. However, he had 
not returned back with them more than 
thirty miles, when he was overtaken and 
arrested, and quickly recalled to a sense 
of duty. 

He next sailed for Calcutta, where he 
was at once promoted from drummer to 
corporal; and he served the campaign of 
1804 under Lord Lake. On the 23d of 
December he was engaged in the storming 
of the fort of Deig, when he was severely 
wounded in the head. At the memora- 
ble and laborious, but unsuccessful siege 
of Bhurtpore, this extraordinary man 
three times led the Forlorn Hope; being 
on the first, second, and fourth attempts 
to carry the fort bystorm. The first was 
on the 9th of January 1805, when, amidst 
a great loss of life, including that of the 
officer commanding the storming party 


(Col. Maitland) he escaped with a wound 
in the right shoulder; in the second, on 
the 20th of the same month, when the 
loss in killed and wounded was no less 
than 700 men, he was severely wounded 
in the forehead; it was only by the inter- 
dict of the surgeon that he was prevented 
from undertaking to lead the third ; and 
on the fourth, which took place the very 
next day, he overcame the scruples of his 
friends, and again led the attack, which 
appeared to deserve its name of Forlorn 
Hope more than ever, for the expecta- 
tions of success were exceedingly small. 
Of the twelve gallant fellows of which 
it was composed, not one returned to reap 
the proffered reward of the Commander- 
in-chief; but, as if by a series of mira. 
cles, Shipp’s life was again preserved. 
He was thrown by a shot to the bottom 
of the ditch; and, though much bruised 
and burnt, did not receive any material 
addition to his former wounds. 

The storming of Bhurtpore was now 
deemed completely hopeless ; and after a 
loss in killed and wounded, of upwards 
of 3,000 men, it was succeeded by a ne- 
gociation with the enemy, which was 
more successful, as they paid the whole 
expense of the siege. In the next gene- 
ral orders the name of John Shipp ap- 
peared as Ensign of His Majesty’s 
65th regiment, with many flattering en- 
comiums from the Commander-in-chief. 
Lord Lake the same day entertained him 
at dinner, and afterwards presented him 
with part of his equipments, to which his 
friend Captain Lindsay also generously 
contributed. In about three weeks after 
he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 
76th, in which he became a great favourite 
of his Colonel, the Hon. W. Monson, 
who appointed him an extra aid-de-camp, 
and actually saved his life in a skirmish 
with Hoolkah’s troops. Aspearman had 
already killed Shipp’s horse, and was 
about to repeat the thrust on the rider, 
when the Brigadier cut him down, and 
thus provided Shipp with a fresh charger. 

In the following year, the 76th, which 
had then served twenty-five years in 
India, were ordered home, and our hero 
accompanied them, after an absence of 
ten years. He was gradually recovering 
from the effects of his wounds. From 
that in his head he was visited with the 
most excruciating headaches and dizzi- 
ness, and a report of a gun would startle 
him dreadfully; but, with an excellent 
constitution, care, and avoiding drinking, 
he shortly recovered ; though the wound 
on his forehead considerably impaired 
his sight, and would, to his death, swell 
and expand on any change of atmos- 
phere. 
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He arrived in England in Oct. 1807; 
and having marched his invalids to Chel- 
sea Hospital, immediately proceeded to 
Suffolk, in search of his relatives. He 
was recognised on the coach by a pilot 
from Aldborough, from his close resem- 
blance to his father, who, he was distressed 
to hear, was no more. He spent a fort- 
night with his uncles, and aunt; and 
afterwards proceeded to Wakefield, on 
the recruiting service. He was there 
introduced into all the gaiety which sur- 
rounds military officers in an English 
provincial town, with the attendant ex- 
pense. Shipp’s characteristic was cou- 
rage, not economy; and from the time 
when he first consumed the produce of 
his “traps,” and “eat his shoes!” at 
Colchester, he had never learned the art 
of accumulation. In short, the dissi- 
pation of Wakefield, and the loss of 
fifty pounds by emg obliged him to 
sell his commission. e paid the whole 
of his debts, repaired to London, and in 
a few months was without a shilling or a 
friend. 

It was not extraordinary, under these 
circumstances, that Shipp should con- 
ceive the hope that he might again rise 
by the same means as before ; but it was 
truly wonderful that he should have a 
second time proved successful in so ar- 
duous a course. 

He enlisted in the 24th dragoons; and, 
his history having become known to the 
commanding officer, was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant whilst at the depdt at 
Maidstone. In Jan. 1809 he sailed for 
India as acting Quarter-master on board 
the New Warren Hastings. He landed 
at Calcutta, in three months removed to 
Cawnpore, and on the 9th Nov. 1809 
arrived at Meerutt, where he was wel- 
comed by all his old comrades, and found 
himself full Serjeant in Capt. Beattie’s 
troop. About a year after, he was of- 
fered the post of riding-master to a corps 
of Native Cavalry; but his Colonel would 
not part with him. He was shortly after 
appointed drill-corporal, and then drill- 
serjeant; in which situation he was for a 
time in his glory, in exercising his fa- 
vourite privilege of command; but, when 
the novelty was past, he began to grow 
discontented from the delay of further 
promotion. At length, in 1813, he was 
appointed Serjeant-Major, when “the 
very idea of having the whole regiment 
under my special command at drill, was 
to me inexpressibly delightful.” Having 
now an easy income, he began to look 
about him for a wife, and placed his affec- 
tions upon the daughter of a conductor 
in the Commissariat department, who 
eousented to their union, on the condi- 
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tion that, on account of his daughter’s 
tender age, the marriage should not take 
place for two years. 

Whilst this important measure was in 
agitation, his zealous attention to his 
profession again received the unusual re- 
ward of his being raised from the ranks to 
bear his Majesty’s commission. Towards 
the end of 1814, through the recom. 
mendation of his commanding officer, 
Lieut.-Col. Philpot, the Marquis of 
Hastings presented him withan Ensigncy 
in the 87th regiment; which immediately 
after proceeded on a campaign against the 
Nepaulise. During this arduous service, 
Lieut. Shipp found himself in the com- 
mand of men whose temperament was 
suitable to his own; for the Prince’s 
Own consisted chiefly of Irish, who, as a 
General Officer once told the Duke of 
Wellington, were accustomed to “ fight 
like divils.” 

Their first atchievement of import- 
ance, during this campaign, was the cap- 
ture of the hill of Muckwanpore, a blow 
which had an important influence on their 
future progress. During this action, 
Shipp was encountered by a redoubted 
champion, the commander of the enemy, 
who defended himself with a long shield, 
and proved a most formidable antagonist 
as a swordsman. After a long combat, 
Shipp struck off his head; and some 
time after it was ascertained that he was 
a distinguished Sobah, the identical officer 
who had planned and executed the massa- 
cre at Summanpore and Persah, the sea- 
son before ; and it was the opinion of Sir 
D. Ochterlony, that his death contributed 
greatly to turn the current of affairs in 
the Nepaul campaign. He was attired 
in an old English general’s uniform, or- 
namented with the frogs worn some 
twenty years before. Shortly after, peace 
was concluded, and Shipp returned to 
Cawnpore, where he was married on the 
4th of April 1816, and the next eighteen 
months were spent in domestic felicity. 

At the expiration of that period he 
was called into service, on an expedition 
against the Huttrass Rajah, and the first 
object of attack was the fort of Huttrass. 
We here again meet with an honest con- 
fession of his pecuniary difficulties. “« To 
say the truth,” he remarks, “I do not 
know any class of people more deserving 
of money, or who can spend it in a more gen- 
tlemanlike manner, than soldiers! From 
our gaieties at Cawnpore, and having 
danced my marriage rounds through the 
whole station, my purse, at this critical 
juncture, was in a deep decline.” The 
capture of Huttrass came very oppor- 
tunely to his relief; he played a very 
active part in carrying the fort by storm, 
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and came off with the loss of the fore- 
finger of his left hand. He did not, 
however, run or walk back to the camp; 
but rode one of the finest Persian: horses 
ever seen, which he afterwards sold to 
the King of Oude for 2,000 rupees. 

' On the a of the —_ 

ign against the Pindarrees, in 1817, 
Bhipp was appointed Baggage-master to 
the army, when his pride was flattered by 
finding himself in command (as chief 
whipper-in) of the countless multitude 
which follow an army of 8000 men in 
India. He was present at the sieges of 
Dhamoony, Gurrah Mundellah, Gurrah 

_ Koollah, and Asseerghur; but into the 
many interesting particulars of this busy 
and successful campaign we have not 
space to follow him. It is well known 
that in two years those lawless banditti, 
the Pindarees, were suppressed by the 
judicious and vigorous measures of the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

In July 1819 hereturned to Cawnpore; 
and from that period to the beginning of 
1821, when he again attained the rank of 
Lieutenant, his time was spent in domes- 
tic quiet, in the performance of his sta- 
tion duties, and in social intercourse with 
his brother officers. When thus happily 
circumstanced, he unfortunately entered 
into an agreement with Major Browne, 
of his own regiment, to run in partnership 
with him at the ensuing Cawnpore races. 
No one could censure more justly than 
Shipp himself, in his Memoirs, this im- 

rudent step, of a subaltern associating 

imself in expensive amusements with a 
superior in rank and fortune. Some dis- 
putes relative to the price of a horse in- 
stigated him to employ improper language 
towards Major Browne; and the fatal 
consequence was a Court Martial, which 
sat at Ghazeepore, for thirteen days in 
July 1823, the sentence of which was 
that he should be discharged from his 
Majesty’sservice. This final close to his 

_military ambition, which no man could 
have felt more sensitively than poor Shipp, 
was afterwards commuted for retirement 
on half pay; and, after a considerable 
lingering in India, before the confirma- 
tion of the Court Martial arrived, during 
which he sustained the additional grief 
of losing his wife, Shipp returned to 
his native county, in Oct. 1825, leaving 
one infant son in India. 

From his first entrance into the army, 
at Colchester, at the age of nine, he had 
now worn the King’s uniform for thirty- 
two years ; and in his almost unparalleled 
perils had received six match-lock ball 
wounds, one on the forehead, two on the 
top of the head, one in the right arm, 
one through the forefinger of his left 
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hand, and one in his right leg; besides a 
flesh wound in his left shoulder, and 
others of minor consequence. 

His “ Memoirs,” which we have thus 
hastily run through, form one of the 
most entertaining books for any reader; 
as full of anecdote and humour as of in- 
teresting adventure; and ~~ bear the 
impress of a spirit in which loyalty and 
courage were tempered, if not by refined 
honour, yet by much honourable principle, 
with charity towards his fellow creatures, 
and a deep sense of religion as well as 
duty. 

His book was so successful with the 
public, that a second edition was printed 
in 1830; and indeed, he appears to haye 
found his new profession of author an- 
swer so well, that he published in 1830 
another work in two vols. 8vo. under the 
title of “ The Military Bijou, being the 
gleanings of thirty-three years’ active ser- 
vice ;” in two vols. 1830; and also, “ The 
K’ Haunie Kineh-Walla; or the Eastern 
Story-teller ; a collection of Indian tales,” 
12mo, 1832. He also wrote ** The Sol- 
dier’s Friend;” and “ A Letter to Sir 
Francis Burdett, on Flogging in the 
Army.” “The Adventures of a Pin- 
daree,” a Tale, we believe, remains among 
his unpublished manuscripts. 

Shipp was fond of the drama; and he 
relates in his Memoirs, with exultation, 
the applause which was bestowed upon 
his acting, when in India, by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. After his return home, 
he was the author of at least two 
plays, one entitled “The Shepherd- 
ess of Aranville, or, Father and Daugh- 
ter, a pathetic Tale, in three acts,” 1826 ; 
and the other, “The Maniac of the 
Pyrennees; or the heroic Soldier’s wife, 
a Melodrama in two acts,” 1829. Both 
these were printed at Brentford by P. 
Norbury. 

Shipp was then resident in that neigh- 
bourhood, at Ealing. In the spring of 
1830, he was appointed an Inspector in 
the New Police; and during the riots on 
Lord Mayor’s day that year, he was 
knocked down, and severely hurt on the 
side. He was afterwards Governor of 
the Workhouse at Liverpool, with his 
wife (for he had married a second time) 
as Matron. He died in that situation, 
and has at last left a widow and a family 
of young children quite unprovided for. 
The receipts of an evening at the Liver. 
pool Theatre have been devoted to their 
benefit. 

There are two portraits of Shipp: 
one a whole-length by Wageman, repre- 
senting him as leading the troops into the 
fort of Huttrass; it is engraved by B. 
Holl, and prefixed to his Memoirs; the 
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other, prefixed to his Eastern Story-teller, 
drawn by J. Buchanan, and engraved by 
W. T. Fry. 


P. M. Casz, Ese. 

Lately. Philip Mallett Case, esq. of 
Testerton Hall, Norfolk, a gentleman 
distinguished for genuine old English 
hospitality, &c. By his death the estate 
at Testerton, comprising the whole pa- 
rish, devolves (under the will of his 
maternal grandfather) to his niece Mary, 
the wife of Thomas Wythe, esq. pos- 
sessor of the very valuable estate at 
Middleton, she being the only child 
and heiress of his brother Thomas 
Mallett Case, esq. (late in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Norfolk). 
At the period of her marriage she was 
considered the richest heiress in the 
county. 

The family of Case was formerly of 
great respectability and opulence in Nor- 
olk, some of which resided at Great 
Fransham for nearly two centuries. Phi- 
lip Case, esq. (born at Fransham), for- 
merly of King’s Lynn, and of Stradsett 
Hall (great-uncle to the deceased), was 
for more than thirty years Clerk of the 
Peace for the county, He left several 
daughters, of whom Hester married Sa- 
muel Browne, esq. of King’s Lynn, and 
was grandmother to the present Sir Ja- 
cob Astley of Melton Constable, Bart. 
Member of Parliament for West Nor- 
folk, and mother to Mrs. Pratt of Rish- 
ton Hall; another was married to the late 
Anthony Hamond, esq. of Westacre 
House; and a third, Pleasance, to Tho- 
mas Bagge of Lynn, esq. to whose family 
devolved the extensive and very fine es- 
tate at Stradsett, on (her father) Mr. 
Case’s death, without male issue. 








Patrick Heatty, Ese. 

July 22. In his 82d year, Patrick 
ig esq. of Hertford-street, May- 
air. 

He was born in New England, in 
January 1753; his maternal ancestry, a 
branch of the ancient family of Talmash, 
being amongst the first English settlers 
in the New World.* At an early age Mr. 





* This family, one of the oldest of 
England, continues to be one of the most 
distinguished in the United States, and is 
represented by General Talmash. In 

©1763, the subject of this memoir, as a 
boy, remembered his great-grandfather, 
then nearly ninety years old; the extreme 
limits of their existence, viz. 1673 and 
1834, connecting two memorable epochs 
in English history. This was the son 
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Heatly entered the military service of 
the East India Company on the Bengal 
establishment, when the supernum 
cadets of that day were formed into a dis- 
tinct body called the “Select Picquet,” 
from which the battalions of the Nawab 
of Oude were officered in the warfare 
against the Rohillas, in which their leader, 
the brave Hafiz Rhamut Khan, was slain. 
But a few weeks ago he remarked to the 
writer, “ This day sixty years I saw the 
head of Hafiz Gone. brought into the 
Nawab’s camp.” To this early period, 
when his friendships were formed, which 
lasted through a long life, he was fond of 
reverting; but since the death of Major. 
General Sir H. White, familiarly known 
from his often displayed and cool gar- 
lantry, as the “God of War,” the sole 
survivors of the Select Picquet are the 
distinguished Sir John Kennaway, Bart., 
and Gen. Cameron, who commanded the 
Engineers. He did not remain long in 
the army, being appointed to the civil 
branch of the service, in which he had an 
elder brother, Suetonius Grant Heatly, 
well known to the survivors of that period 
for talent and amiability. He returned 
to England about the middle period of his 
life, and for the last thirty-six years was a 
member of the Committee of By-Laws 
of the India Direction. 

A studied panegyric on his life would 
be opposed to its chief characteristic— 
simplicity, and an utter distaste for every 
kind of ostentation. But while the 
writer refrains therefrom, it is some con- 
solation to himself and those who lament 
his loss, to recall his many virtues, at the 
head of which was undeviating rectitude 
of principle and action. To asound un- 
derstanding he added benevolence of 
heart, and an unvarying cheerfulness, 
which made him alike the favourite of 
young and old, towards whom he exer- 
cised a constant and unpretending hospi- 
tality. His intellect remained unclouded 
to the last, notwithstanding his physical 





or grandson of the first emigrant from 
England, which 7 he quitted during 
the civil wars, and he founded East 
Hampton, The Heatly family, or as ori- 
ginally written, “ Hatelie,” was a Scotch 
border-family, whence a branch went to 
America, and resided during the revolu- 
tionary period at Newport, Thode Island, 
and was well known to many distinguished 
officers, amongst whom was the late Gen. 
Sir James Affleck, &c. Such was the 
estimation of his father’s character, that 
his funeral was conducted at the expense 
of his fellow citizens, who recorded his 
virtues on his tomb. 
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suffering during six months; and he ex- 
pired in that serenity of mind which 
marks the close of a good man’s life. 

Samuet Taytor Co.erince, Ese. 

July 25. At Highgate, aged 62, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 

Mr. Coleridge was born in 1773 at the 
market town of Ottery St. Mary, in De- 
vonshire. His father, the Rev. John 
Coleridge, was for many years Vicar of 
that parish, after having been an eminent 
schoolmaster at South Moulton, on the 
northern side of that county. He was 
also the author of some Scriptural Dis- 
sertations, and of a critical Latin Gram- 
mar, which was by no means an ordinary 
production. He died in 1782, having had 
a numerous family, of whom the male 
survivors were: 1. Colonel Coleridge; 
2. the Rev. Edward Coleridge, of 
Ottery; 3. the Rev. George Coleridge, 
of the same place; and 4. the distin- 
guished Poet and Philosopher now de- 
ceased. 

It may well be supposed that with so 
large a family, and having had only a 
small living, Mr. Coleridge could not 
leave much behind him; and accordingly, 
some friends procured admission for the 
ra son in Christ’s Hospital, where 

e soon distinguished himself as a boy 
of acute parts and eccentric habits. To 
his master, the Rev. James Bowyer, 
he expressed the deepest obligations; 
hewas a severe disciplinarian, but pro- 
duced excellent scholars. Mr. Cole- 
vidge says—‘‘ He early moulded my 
taste to the preference of Demosthenes 
to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to 
Virgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. He 
habituated me to compare Lucretius, 
Terence, and above all, the chaster poems 
of Catullus, not only with the Roman 
poets, of the, so called, Silver and Brazen 
ages, but with even those of the Augustan 
era; and on grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic to see and assert the supe- 
riority of the former, in the truth and 
nativeness, both of their thoughts and 
diction. At the same time that we were 
studying the Greek Tragic Poets, hemade 
us read Shakespeare and Milton as les- 
sons; and they were the lessons too 
which required most time and trouble to 
bring up, so as to escape his censure. I 
learned from him that poetry, even that 
of the loftiest, and seemingly that of 
the wildest odes, had a logic of its 
own, as severe as that of science, and 
more difficult, because more subtle, more 
complex, and dependent on more, and 
more fugitive causes. In our English 


compositions (at least for the last three 
years of our school education) he showed 
12 
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no mercy to amg metaphor, or image, 
unsupported by sound sense, or where 
the same sense might have been con- 
veyed with equal force and dignity in 
plainer words. Lute, harp, and lyre, 
muse, muses, and inspirations, Pegasus, 
Parnassus, and Hippocrene, were all an 
abomination to him. In fancy, 1 can 
almost hear him now exclaiming—“ Harp? 
Harp? Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, you 
mean! Muse, boy, muse2 Your nurse’s 
daughter, you mean! - Pierian spring? 
Oh, aye! the cloister-pump, I suppose !” 
Another friend, to whom . Cole- 
ridge acknowledges his obligations, while 
on that noble foundation, was Dr. Mid- 
dleton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
who was then in the first form, or, in the 
language of the school, a Grecian. From 
him, among other favours, he received a 
present of Mr. Bowles’s Sonnets, with 
which our student was so enthusiasti- 
cally delighted, that in less than eigh- 
teen months he made more than forty 
transcriptions of them, for the purpose 
of giving them to persons who had in 
any way won his regard. The possession 
of these poems wrought a great, and in- 
deed radical, change in the mind of our 
author, who hitherto, and even before his 


‘fifteenth year, had bewildered himself in 


metaphysical speculation and theological 
controversy. 

** Nothing else,” says Mr. Coleridge, 
“pleased me. History, and particular 
facts, lost all interest in my mind. Poetry 
(though for a school-boy of that age, 
I was above par in English versification, 
and had already produced two or three 
compositions, which, I may venture to 
say, without reference to my age, were 
somewhat above mediocrity, and which 
had gained me more credit than the 
sound good sense of my old master was 
at all pleased with,) poetry itself, yea, 
novels and romances, became insipid to 
me. In my friendless wanderings, on 
our leave days, (for I was an orphan, and 
had scarce any connections in London) 
highly was I delighted, if any passenger, 
especially if he was dressed in black, 
would enter into conversation with me. 
For I soon found the means of directing 
it to my favourite subjects, 

“ Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

At the age of nineteen our author re- 
moved to Jesus College, Cambridge; but 
of his academical history we know but ° 
little ; nor does it appear, indeed, that he 
either graduated or stood a candidate for 
the literary honours of the university. 
While there, however, he assisted one of 
his friends in the composition of an 
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essay on English Poetry, intended for a 
society at Exeter, but which piece is not 
inserted in their published volume. 

We presume that it was at this period 
of his life that he enlisted as a common 
soldier in the Dragoons. Upon this sin- 
gular fact, or what might be called in the 
metaphysician’s own language “ psycho- 
logical curiosity,” the following authentic 
account has been communicated to the 
public by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, who 
is, perhaps, the only person now living 
who could explain all the circumstances 
from Mr. Coleridge’s own mouth, with 
whom he became acquainted after a son- 
net addressed to him in his poems; and 
who, moreover, was intimate with that 


very officer who alone procured Cole- 


ridge his discharge : 

* The regiment was the 15th, Elliott’s 
Light Dragoons ; the officer was Natha- 
niel Ogle, eldest son of Dr. Newton 
Ogle, Dean of Winchester, and brother 
of the late Mrs. Sheridan; he was a 
scholar, and, leaving Merton College, he 
entered this regiment a cornet. Some 
years afterwards—I believe he was then 
Captain of Coleridge’s troop—going into 
the stables, at Reading, he remarked 
written on the white wall, under one of 
the saddles, in large pencil characters, the 
following sentence, in Latin— 

¢Eheu! quam infortunii miserrimum 

est fuisse felicem !’ 

“ Being struck with the circumstance, 
and himself a scholar, Captain Ogle in- 
quired of a soldier whether he knew to 
whom the saddle belonged. ‘ Please your 
honour, to Comberback,’ answered the 
dragoon. ‘Comberback!’ said his cap- 
tain; ‘send him to me.’ Comberback 
presented himself, with the inside of his 
hand in front of his cap. His officer 
mildly said, ‘ Comberback, did you write 
the Latin sentence which I have just read, 
under your saddle?’ ‘ Please your ho- 
nour,’ answered the soldier, * I wrote it?’ 
‘Then, my lad, you are not what you 
appear tobe. I shall speak to the com- 
manding officer, and you may depend on 
my speaking asafriend.’ ‘The command- 
ing officer, I think, was General Churchill. 
Comberback* was examined, and it was 
found out, that having left Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and being in London without 
resources, he had enlisted in this regi- 
ment. He was soon discharged,—not 
from his democratic feelings; for, what- 


* When he enlisted he was asked his 
name. He hesitated, but saw the name 
Comberback over a shop door near West- 
minster-bridge, and instantly said his 
name was “ Comberback.” 

Gent. Mac. Vou. II. 
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ever those feelings might be, as a soldier 
he was remarkably orderly and obedient, 
though he could not rub down his own 
horse. He was discharged from respect 
to his friends and his station. His friends 
having been informed of his situation, a 
chaise was soon at the door of the Bear 
Inn, Reading, and the officers of the 15th 
cordially shaking his hands, particularly 
the officer who had been the means of his 
discharge, he drove off, not without a 
tear in his eye, whilst his old companions 
of the-tap room gave him three hearty 
cheers as the wheels rapidly rolled away 
along the road to London and Cambridge. 

“1t should be mentioned, that by far 
the most correct, sublime, chaste, and 
beautiful of his poems, meo judicio, his 
‘ Religious Musings,’ was written, non 
inter sylvas academi, but in the tap-room 
at Reading. A fine subject fora painting 
by Wilkie.” 

In 1794, Coleridge ventured to pub- 
lish a small volume of juvenile Poems, 
which were very favourably spoken of 
by the periodical critics, as the buds of 
hope, and promises of better works to 
come: though the same reviewers con- 
curred in objecting to them, obscurity, a 
general turgidness of diction, and a pro- 
fusion of new-coined double epithets. 
The same year he printed ** The Fall of 
Robespierre, an historic drama,” in which 
the Conventional speeches were happily 
versified, and the sentiments expressed in 
language classically correct, and uncom- 
monly vigorous. The French Revolution 
had at this time turned the heads of 
many persons, and this was the case with 
Mr. Coleridge, who became such a zealot 
in the cause of universal liberty as to 
abandon the friendly cloisters of his col- 
lege to embark in the quixotic enterprise 
of reforming the world. He had, at this 
time, formed a close intimacy with Mr. 
Southey and Robert Lovell, on a visit 
to Oxford; and, their sentiments being 
perfectly in unison, the triumvirate began 
to project schemes for ameliorating the 
condition of human society. ‘They began 
their operations at Bristol in a course of 
Lectures delivered by our young adven- 
turer, with considerable applause from 
certain classes in that renowned trading 
city. Here, also, in 1795, Mr. Cole- 
ridge published two political pamphlets, 
one entitled, ** Conciones ad Populum, 
or Addresses to the People;” and the 
other, “ A Protest against certain Bills 
then pending for Suppressing Seditious 
Meetings.” 

In an inauspicious hour also he was 
persuaded to commence a weekly paper, 
* The Watchman ;” - as the object of 
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it was to diffuse the new political doc- 
trines, he set out like Wildgoose in Mr. 
Graves’s admirable novel, to make pro- 
selytes, and above all, to procure sub- 
scribers. No “ Diffusion Society” had 
then prepared his way in the manufactur- 
ing towns; the Watchman languished on 
to the tenth number, and then its warning 
voice was heard no more. 

This woeful disappointment in his poli- 
tical expectations was in some measure 
relieved by the favourable reception given 
to a volume of Poems, the quick sale of 
which induced him to a republication, 
with the addition of some communica- 
tions from his friends, Charles Lamb and 
Charles Lloyd. 

Still the ardour for liberty, and the 
establishment of a perfect order of things, 
continued to prevail, and Mr. Coleridge, 
with his friends Southey and Lovell, were 
bent upon trying their skill as political 
philosophers, not in correcting the evils 
of an old state, but in the settlement of a 
new one. This Utopia, which was to 
bear the high-sounding name of Pantis- 
ocracy, they proposed to found on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, where all pro- 
perty was to be held in common, and every 
man in his turn to be a legislator. But 
while preparations were making to carry 
this fine project into execution, the whole 
scheme blew up by aspark of another des- 
cription ; for in the midst of their dreams 
of immortality, these rivals of Solon, 
Lycurgus, and Numa, became enamoured 
of three sisters of the name of Fricker. 
Thus the business of Love thrust out 
the mighty concern of what Jeremy Ben- 
tham was wont to call the science of Co- 
dification, and in a short time our author 
and his two associates, instead of seeking 
happiness in the wilds of America, were 
content to sit down in the bosom of 
domestic enjoyment, according to the 
laws and usages of their fathers. In 
plain terms, all three married; and the 
scheme of foreign colonization being 
given up, they began to think about set- 
tling in their own country. Mr. Cole- 
ridge went to reside at Nether Stowey, a 
small town near Bridgewater, where he 
contracted an acquaintance with Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

At this period the circumstances of 
our author were far from being comfort- 
able, and his principal subsistence de- 
pended upon literary labours, the remune- 
ration for which, at such a distance from 
the metropolis, could not be adequate to 
the necessities of a growing family. In 
this perplexity he was relieved by the gene- 
rous and munificent patronage of Mr. 
Josiah and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, who 
enabled him to finish his education in 


Germany, where he began to study the 
language at Ratzeburg; after acquiring 
which he went through Hanover to Git- 
tingen. Here he diligently attended the 
lectures of Blumenbach on physiology 
and natural history; and those of Eich- 
horn on the New Testament: but his 
chief application was to philosophy and 
polite literature. This important event 
in the life of Mr. Coleridge occurred in 
1798, and during his residence abroad he 
had the satisfaction of meeting Mr. 
Wordsworth, then on a tour in Germany 
with his sister. Soon after the return of 
our author from Germany, he undertook 
the literary and political department of 
the Morning Post, on entering into which 
engagement, it was stipulated that the 
paper should be conducted on certain 
fixed and announced principles, from 
which the editor should neither be obliged 
nor requested to deviate in favour of 
any patty or circumstance. This con- 
nexion continued during the Addington 
Administration, after which, the paper 
being transferred to other proprietors, 
Mr. Coleridge relinquished the manage- 
ment. While he was in this concern he 
ublished translations of two of Schiller’s 
Sane on the story of Wallenstein. 

Mr. Coleridge now became Secretary 
to Sir Alexander Ball, whom he accom- 
companied to Malta, of which island 
that distinguished officer was appointed 
Governor; but this situation our author 
did not long retain, nor did it prove any 
otherwise advantageous to him than by 
extending his knowledge of the world, 
and giving him an opportunity of tread- 
ing the classic ground of Italy. During 
his wanderings, his wife and family resided 
under the roof of Mr. Southey, at Kes- 
wick, and thither our poet bent his course 
on his return to England. 

We next find him lecturing on poetry 
at the Royal Institution, and an occa- 
sional writer in the Courier, his political 
principles having now undergone a com- 
plete transmutation. In 1812 he pro- 
duced a series of miscellaneous Essays, 
entituled “ The Friend;” which, though 
they had but a very limited circulation, 
he subsequently revised, enlarged, and re- 
printed. The year following appeared 
« Remorse ;” a tragedy. 

This was originally written some years 
before at the suggestion of his friend 
Mr. Bowles, in consequence of a wish 
expressed by Sheridan, but who, when he 
saw it, had considered it unsuitable for 
performance. 

In 1816 Mr. Coleridge published 
Christabel, &c.; and the Statesman’s 
Manual, a Lay Sermon; in 1817 his Bi- 
ographia Literaria, in two vols.; in 1818 
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Sibylline Leaves, a collection of Poems ; 
aud a Second Lay Sermon ; and in 1818 
Zapolya, a Christmas Tale. 

or many years he continued his lec- 
tures at Literary Institutions, though with 
repugnance to the task. In a letter writ- 
tenin 1819, he says— 

«¢ Wo is me! that at forty-six 1 am 

under the necessity of appearing as a 
lecturer, and obliged to regard every 
hour that I give to the permanent, whe- 
ther as a poet or philosopher, an hour 
stolen from others’ as well as from m 
own maintenance; so that, after a life 
(for I might be said to have commenced 
in earliest childhood)—a life of observa- 
tion, meditation, and almost encyclopedic 
studies, I am forced to bewail, as in my 
poem addressed to Mr. Wordsworth— 
Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain, 
And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with Thee had opened out,—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coffin to the self-same grave. 
Wo from without, but well for me, how- 
ever, from within, that I have been ‘more 
sinned against than sinning.’ My lec- 
tures are, though not very numerously, 
yet very respectably attended—and as 
respectfully attended to. Mynext Friday’s 
lecture will, if I donot not grossly flatter- 
blind myself, be interesting, and the 
points of view not only original, but new 
to the audience. I make this distinction, 
because sixteen, or rather seventeen, years 
ago, I delivered eighteen lectures on 
Shakespeare at the Royal Institution— 
three-fourths of which appeared at that 
time startling paradoxes, which have since 
been adopted even by men who at the 
time made use of them as proofs of my 
flighty and parodoxical turn of mind—all 
tending to prove that Shakespeare's 
judgment was, if possible, still more 
wonderful than his genius : or rather, that 
the contra-distinction itself between judg- 
ment and genius, rested on an utterly 
false theory. This, and its proofs and 
grounds have been, I should not have said 
adopted, but produced as their own legiti- 
mate children—nay, the merit given to a 
foreign writer, whose lectures were not 
given orally till two years after mine— 
rather than to their countryman, though I 
dare appeal to the most adequate judges— 
as Sir G. Beaumont, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Mr. Sotheby, and afterwards to 
Mr. Rogers and Lord Byron, whether 
there is one single principle in Schlegel’s 
work (which is not an admitted drawback 
from its merits) that was not established 
and applied in detail by me.” 

This letter has been lately published 
in the ‘The Canterbury Magazine ;” 
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and in the Literary Gazette another has 
appeared on the same subject, which was 
addressed in the same year to John Brit- 
ton, esq. with reference to some lectures 
Coleridge then delivered at the Russel 

Institution. This contains the following 
interesting passage, describing his method 
and management in these compositions : 

“ The fact is this: during a course of 
lectures, ! faithfully employ ali the inter- 
vening days in collecting and digesting the 
materials ; whether I have or have not lec- 
tured on the same subject before, making 
no difference. The day of the lecture, 
till the hour of commencement, I devote 
to the consideration, what of the mass 
before me is best fitted to answer the 
purposes of a lecture—i. e. to keep the 
audience awake and interested during the 
delivery, and to leave a sting behind— 
i. e. a disposition to study the subject 
anew, under the light of a new principle. 
Several times, however, partly from appre- 
hension respecting my health and animal 
spirits, partly from the wish to possess co- 
pies that might afterwards be marketable 
among the publishers, I have previously 
written the lecture ; but before I had pro- 
ceeded twenty minutes, I have been 
obliged to push the MSS. away, and give 
the subject a newturn. Nay, this was so 
notorious, that many of my auditors used 
to threaten me, when they saw any num- 
ber of written papers on my desk, to 
steal them away; declaring they never 
felt so secure of a good lecture, as when 
they perceived that I had not a single 
scrap of writing before me. I take far, 
far more pains than would go to the set 
composition of a lecture, both by varied 
reading and by meditation; but for the 
words, illustrations, &c. I know almost 
as little as any one of my audience (i. e. 
those of any thing like the same educa. 
tion with myself) what they will be five 
minutes before the lecture begins. Such 
is my way, for such is my nature ; and in 
attempting any other, I should only tor- 
ment myself in order to disappoint my 
auditors.” In a subsequent passage of 
the same letter he says, “* Were it in my 
power, my works should be confined to 
the second volume of my ‘* Literary 
Life,’ the Essays of the third volume of 
the ‘ Friend,’ from page 67 to page 265, 
with about fifty or sixty pages from the 
two former volumes, and some half-dozen 
of my poems. 

There has been still another interest- 
ing letter lately published in the news- 
papers, which was written in 1826 in 
reply to an application for pecuniary re- 
lief from a brother poet, and in which he 
thus describes his own situation : 
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“ September 2, 1826. 

« O, it is sad, sir, to know distress, and 
to feel for it, and yet to have no power 
of remedy! Conscious that my circum- 
stances have neither been the penalty of 
sloth, nor of extravagance, nor of vicious 
habits, but to have resulted from the re- 
fusal, since earliest manhood, to sacrifice 
my conscience to my temporal interests, 
and from the practice of writing what my 
fellow-citizens want rather than what they 
like, 1 suffer no pang of shame in avow- 
ing to you that I do not possess so many 
shillings as you mention pounds, and that 
if I were arrested for a debt of eight 
sovereigns, I have no other means of pro- 
curing the money but by the sale of my 
books, that are to me the staff of life. 
The whole of my yearly income does not 
amount to the prime cost of my necessary 
maintenance, clothes, shelter, food, and 
medicine; the rest I owe to the more 
than brotherly regard of my disinterested 
friend, Mr. Gillman, to whose medical 
skill I owe, under God, that I am alive, 
and to whose, and his amiable wife’s un- 
ceasing kindness I am indebted for all that 
makes life endurable. Even when my 
health is at the best, I can only exert my- 
self for a few hours in the twenty-four, 
and these I conscientiously devote to the 
completion of the great works, in the 
matter and composition of which I have 
been employed the last twenty years of 
a laborious life—if hard thinking and 
hard reading constitute labour. But for 
the last six months, such has been the lan- 
guor and debility of my frame—languor 
alternating with severe pain—that I have 
not been able even to maintain the scanty 
correspondence with the few friends I pos- 
sess. By publications I, or rather two or 
three generous friends, have lost about 
300/.—for I cannot, at least will not, 
write in reviews—and what I can write 
the public will not read, so that I have no 
connexion with any magazine, paper, or 
periodical of any kind, nor have | had in- 
terest enough to procure in any review 
or journal even the announcement of my 
own last work—the Aids to Reflection. 
I neither live for the world nor in the 
world.” 

The last memorable circumstance in 
Coleridge’s life, was the publication of a 
complete edition of his Poems, on which 
his tame will rest, in three volumes by 
Pickering. It may not be amiss to point 
out their threefold nature; as works of 
passionate and exalted meditation, wit- 
ness his ‘Sunrise in the Valley of Cha- 
mouni,’ his * Lines on an Autumnal 
Evening,’ his ‘ Religious Musings,’ his 
* Ode to the Departing Year, and many 
other of his earlier poems ;—as out-pour- 


ings of the wild inspiration of old ro- 
mance, his * Ancient Mariner,’ his *‘ Gene- 
vieve,’ and his ‘ Christabel ’—and his latest 
verses, as treasuring in a few lines, ma- 
tured philosophy—mingling wisdom with 
retrospect, and intimations of holy truths 
with pleasant and simple images. Nor 
must we forget his version of * Wallen- 
stein,’ a master-translation of a master- 
work; or his original dramatic compo- 
sitions, too full of deep thought and 
delicate imagery for a stage. 

After all, however, it was in his con- 
versation that Mr. Coleridge was most 
remarkable. In an admirable article on 
his poetical and peculiar genius, which 
appeared just before his death, in No. 
103 of the Quarterly Review, are the 
following remarks on this subject : 

‘«‘ Perhaps our readers may have heard 
repeated a saying of Mr. Wordsworth, 
that many men of his age had done won- 
derful things, as Davy, Scott, Cuvier, 
&c.; but that Coleridge was the only 
wonderful man he ever knew. Some- 
thing, of course, must beallowed in this, as 
in all other such cases, for the antithesis; 
but we believe the fact really to be, that 
the greater part of those who have occa- 
sionally visited Mr. Coleridge, have left 
him with a feeling akin to the judgment 
indicated in the above remark. They 
admire the man more than his works, or 
they forget the works in the absorbing 
impression made by the living author. 
And no wonder. ‘Those who remember 
him in his more vigorous days can bear 
witness to the peculiarity and transcend- 
ant powerof his conversational eloquence. 
It was unlike anything that could be 
heard elsewhere ; the kind was different, 
the degree was different, the manner was 
different. The boundless range of scien- 
tific knowledge, the brilliancy and ex- 
quisite nicety of illustration, the deep and 
ready reasoning, the strangeness and im- 
mensity of bookish lore—were not all; 
the dramatic story, the joke, the pun, the 
festivity, must be added—and with these 
the clerical-looking dress, the thick waving 
silver hair, the youthful-coloured cheek, 
the indefinable mouth and lips, the quick 
yet steady and penetrating greenish grey 
eye, the slow and continuous enunciation, 
and the everlasting music of his tones,— 
all went to make up the image and to con- 
stitute the living presence of the man. 
Even now his conversation is characterized 
by all the essentials of its former excel- 
lence ; there is the same individuality, the 
same unexpectedness, the same universal 
grasp; nothing is too high, nothing too 
low for it: it glances from earth to hea- 
ven, frum heaven to earth, with a speed 
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and a splendour, an ease and a power, 
which almost seem inspired. 

*¢So much of the intellectual life and 
influence of Mr. Coleridge has consisted 
in the oral communication of his opinions, 
that no sketch could be reasonably com- 
plete without a distinct notice of the 
peculiar character of his powers in this 
particular. We believe it has not been 
the lot of any other literary man in Eng- 
land, since Dr. Johnson, to command 
the devoted admiration and steady zeal 
of so many and such widely differing 
disciples. The fulness, the inwardness, 
the ultimate scope of his doctrines, has 
never yet been published in print, and if 
disclosed, it has been from time to time 
in the higher moments of conversation, 
when occasion, and mood, and person 
begot an exalted crisis. More than once 
has Mr. Coleridge said, that with a pen 
in hand he felt a thousand checks and 
difficulties in the expression of his mean- 
ing; but that—authorship aside —he 
never found the smallest hitch or impedi- 
ment in the fullest utterance of his most 
subtle fancies by word of mouth. His 
abstrusest thoughts became rythmical and 
clear, when chaunted to their own music.” 

Mr. Coleridge died under the roof of 
his invaluable friend Mr. Gillman, at 
Highgate, and his body was laid in the 
vaults of the new church there. His 
funeral was strictly private, and his hearse 
was followed by a very few intimate 
friends only. Many of the admirers of 
his great attainments and his high literary 
fame and reputation would have wished 
to attend, but they were not invited, some 
even excluded, by the friends who had the 
conduct of his funeral, and who were 
best acquainted with the dislike of the 
deceased to empty ostentation, and with 
the just but meek and Christian feelings 
and sentiments of his last moments. 

A month or two before his death, he 
wrote his own humble and affectionate 
epitaph :— 

Stop, Christian passer by! Stop, Child of God! 
And read with gentie breast. Beneath this sod 
A Poet lies, or tuat which once seemed he ;— 

O, lift a thought in prayer for S. T.C. ! 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, msy here find life in death ! 
Meicy for praise—to be forgiven for fame— 


He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou 
the sume. 





Rev. Epwarp Tatuam, D.D. 

April 24. At Coombe rectory, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 85, the Rev. Edward Ta- 
tham, D.D. Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxtord, Rector of Whitchurch, Salop, 
and Perpetual Curate of Twyford, 
Berks. 

Dr. Tatham was a native of Cumber- 
land, and was originally of Queen’s col- 
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lege, where he took his degree of M.A. 
in 1776. He was afterwards elected 
Fellow of Lincoln, and proceeded B.D. 
1783, D.D. 1787. 1n 1778 he published, 
in 8vo, an Essay on Journal Poetry ; and 
in 1780, Twelve Discourses introductory 
to the study of Divinity. In 1789 he 
preached the Bampton Lecture; and 
his discourses delivered on that occasion, 
were published under the title of «“ The 
Chart and Scale of Truth,’ in two vo- 
lumes, the first of which appeared in 
1790, the second not until 1792. 

Dr. Tatham was at that time deeply in- 
terested in politics. Headdressed through 
the public prints, a remonstrative Letter 
to the Revolution Society. In 1791 he 
published « Letters to Edmund Burke, 
on Politics.” 8vo; and in 1792 a Ser- 
mon preached before the University, Nov. 
5, the anniversary of the Revolution of 
1688. In the year 1792 he was elected 
Rector of Lincoln College, with the 
annexed living of Twyford. In 1793 he 
published a “Sermon suitable to the 
Times,” which he had then recently 
preached four times; and in 1797 he 
published « Letters to Mr. Pitt, on the 
National Debt and a National Bank ;” 
in 1807, “ An Address to the Members 
of Convocation, on the proposed new 
statute respecting Public Examinations ;” 
in 1811, “ An Address to Lord Grenville 
on Abuses in the University;” in 1813, 
* Oxonia Purgata, consisting of a series 
of addresses on the subject of the new 
discipline in the University of Oxford ; 
in 18— “Oxonia Ornata,” treating of 
of the architectural improvements of 
Oxford ; and in 1816 a pamphlet contain- 
ing “ Observations on the Scarcity of 
Money, and its effects upon the Public.” 
He was presented in 1829 to the rectory 
of Whitchurch in Shropshire, a living in 
the patronage of the trustees of the 
Bridgewater estate, it having been held 
until that time, for nearly fifty years, by 
the late Earl, the Prebendary of Dur- 
ham. 





Mr. THELWALL. 

Feb. 17. At Bath, aged 68, Mr. John 
Thelwall. 

This once popular character was born 
in 1766, in Chandos-street, Covent-gar- 
den, and was educated in private schools, 
at Lambethand Highgate. In the choice 
of a profession he was oe 
steady, being first a student at the Royal 
Academy, next a clerk in an attorney’s 
office, and afterwards a student in me- 
dicine. But his favourite schools were 
the debating societies, and these finally 
led him to neglect every employment of 
more practical utility. Intoxicated with 
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the French doctrines of the day, he be- 
came a leading speaker at popular meet- 
ings, and in 1792 commenced a series of 
lectures on political subjects. Night 
after night, his inflammatory harangues 
drew crowded audiences. At length, 
political lecturing was interdicted by Act 
of Parliament; and, before that enact- 
ment, Mr. Thelwall was included in an 
indictment for constructive treason, with 
eleven other-members of certain asso- 
ciations for the ostensible object of ob- 
taining a Reform in Parliament. After 
a trial of three days, he was acquitted, 
and borne to his house on the shoulders 
of an excited mob. 

To evade the act of Parliament alluded 
to, he professed to lecture upon ancient 
history; but, notwithstanding the facilities 
which he thus enjoyed of disseminating 
seditious principles, his orations bore an 
aspect somewhat too classical for the 
out-and-out reformers of the time, and 
consequently proved less lucrative than 
before. He therefore undertook a lec- 
turing tour of England; but, as the school- 
master was not so much abroad as now, 
he found the sound, honest, loyal feelings 
of the provinces against him. 

Seeking retirement and respectability 
in a country life, he took a small farm 
near Hay in Brecknockshire ; but he was 
unsuccessful in the pursuit of an occu- 
pation, of the practical part of which he 
was ignorant. He therefore adopted the 
scheme of lecturing throughout the 
country on elocution, unmixed with poli- 
tics. In this he was more fortunate, 
and, after an itinerant course of some 
years, he resettled in London, first in Bed- 
ford-place, and afterwards in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, taking pupils afflicted with 
impediments of speech, in the cure of 
which he was eminently successful. For 
several years he was thus enabled to keep 
a carriage and arespectable establishment. 
He was himself a striking instance of 
the success of his own powers in over- 
coming the imperfections of nature by 
art. His voice was originally feeble 
and husky; yet, by perseverance, he ac- 
quired an extraordinary distinctness of a: 
ticulation, and, even in the open air, could 
make himself heard at a great distance. 

In 1818, however, he again figured at 
political meetings; he also conducted 
a weekly paper, supporting the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform with considerable 
ability. Since that period he has, at dif- 
ferent times, been the editor of two or 
three periodicals; but those speculations 
were not favourable to his interests. 

Some years ago he settled at Brixton, 
near London, received pupils, and lec- 
tured on elocution, the drama, &c. at 


numerous public institutions. This course 
he pursued to the last ; and was making 
atour in the West of England, when he 
was suddenly attacked at Bath, itis sup- 
posed with some affection of the heart, 
which terminated his life. 

Among numerous publications, poli- 
tical, literary, and scientific, produced by 
Mr. Thelwall, may be mentioned, An 
Essay towards a definition of Animal 
Vitality, in which several of the opinions 
of John Hunter are examined and con- 
troverted; The Vestibule of Eloquence; 
A Letter to Mr. Cline, on defective de- 
velopment of the Faculties ; Illustrations 
of Rhythms; Results of experience on 
deficiency in the roof of the Mouth, &c. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 8. At Offerton hall, Hather- 
seege, Derbyshire, aged 83, the Rev. 
Alexander Benjamin Greaves, Curate of 
Stoney Middleton, Derbyshire. He was 
for some time Curate to the Rev. John 
Fletcher, the celebrated Vicar of Madeley. 

July 17. At Willoughby, Warwick- 
shire, aged 86, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Bridges, D.D. Vicar of that parish and 
Hatton; and for 34 years Lecturer of 
St. Nicholas and St. Mary Radcliffe, 
Bristol. He was of Magdalen coll. Ox- 
ford, where he graduated M.A. 1773; 
B.D. 1780 ; D.D. 1784; he was presented 
to Willoughby in 1792, by that society ; 
and at Hatton we believe he succeeded 
the late Dr. Samuel Parr. Dr. Bridges 
was distinguished by a compass of mind, 
a vivacity of thought, and a strength of 
memory which were almost proof against 
the presence of old age; a pointed origi- 
nality of language served him as amedium 
of communication upon all subjects; 
more especially upon those of transcend- 
ant and eternal interest. A public sub- 
scription has been opened at Bristol to 
erect a monument to his memory in St. 
Nicholas’ church. 

July 17. At Kirkpatrick, Irongray, 
the Rev. Anthony Dow, D.D. Minister 
of that parish. 

July 19. At Woolwich, aged 61, the 
Rev. John Mullens, formerly of Clapham, 
and for many years Minister of Balham 
hill chapel. He was of Exeter coll. Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1802. He was latterly to- 
tally blind. 

July 22. At Ramsgate, the Rev. Geo. 
Burdon, Rector of Falstone, Northum- 
berland. He was one of the sons of Mr. 
Burdon, bookseller at Winchester; was 
educated at Winchester College, and at 
Jesus coll. Oxf. M.A. 1803. He was 
many years a Navy Chaplain, and was 
presented to Falstone in 1815 by the 
Governors of Greenwich Hospital. 
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July 24. At Torpoint-house, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. Charles Shipley, of Twy- 
ford-house, Winchester,, Rector of Ma- 
powder, Dorsetshire. He was the fourth 
and only surviving son of the late Very 
Rev. Wm. D. Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
and grandson of Jonathan Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph. He was presented to the 
rectory of Mapowder in 1814, by Earl 
Beauchamp. 

July 24. *%In London, after”only 24 
hours’ severe suffering of cholera, aged 
56, the Rev. Z'homas Smith, of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, late Curate of Wood- 
bridge. Het*has left a widow and large 
family. 

July 30. At Tavistock, aged 64, after 
a very short illness, the Rev. Richard 
Vivyan Willesford, Master of the Gram- 
mar School in that town, Rector of 
Coryton, Vicar of Awliscombe, and for 
many years an active Magistrate for De- 
vonshire. He was of Peterhouse, Camb. 
M.A. 1803, was presented to Coryton 
in 1795 by T. W. Newman, esq. and to 
Awliscombe by the Duke of Bedford. 

July 31. At Bath, the Rev. Whitfield 
Curtis, Rector of Smardenin Kent. He 
was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1804; and was collated to Smar- 
den in 1822 by Dr. Manners Sutton, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘ 

Aug. 5. The Rev. J. Housby, Mi- 
nister of the Episcopal chapel at Porto- 
bello; formerly Curate at Tynemouth. 

Aug. 6. At Ringmore, near Teign- 
mouth, the Rev. 7’homas Westcott, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Nicholas, Devon, to which 
church he was presented in 1810, by the 
King (through lapse). 

Aug. 6. At Lancing, Sussex, the Rey. 
Thomas Nash, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1822 by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1821, M.A. 182.. 

4ug. & At Westfield villa, near 
Bath, aged 76, the Rev. James Sugden, 
formerly of Ringley in Lancashire. He 
was of Brazenose coll. Oxford, M. A. 
1783. He has left by will 5002. to the 
Bath United Hospital, 500/. to the Bath 
General Hospital, and 100/. each to the 
Birmingham Hospital, Dispensary, and 
Blue-Coat School; which are all directed 
to be paid six months after the testator’s 
decease, free of legacy duty. The bulk 
of his property he has left to William 
James Long, of Bath, surgeon, who, in 
compliance with his will, has taken the 
surname of Sugden in lieu of his own, 
and assumed the arms of Sugden quar- 
terly, in the first quarter, with those of 
Long, by royal permission dated Sept. 9. 

dug.9. At Upway, Dorset, aged 55, 


the Rev. Charles Pugh, Vicar of Barton, 
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co. Cambridge, and of Foxton, co. Leic. 
He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1806; and was collated to 

both his livings by the present Bishop of 

Ely, to Barton in 1828, and to Foxton in 
832. 


Aug. 10. At Pentlow, Essex, aged 
45, the Rev. Edward William Mathew, 
Reader of St. James’s parish, Bury, and 
Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, to which he 
was instituted in 1815, on the presenta- 
tion of P. du Cane, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Heath Cottage, Beds., 
aged 45, the Rev. Martin Benson. He 
was of Jesus College, B.A. 1812, M.A. 
1816. (See in Gent. Mag. vol. cmt. i. 
475, the death of the Rev. Martin Ben- 
son, of Jesus College, M.A. 1785). 

Aug. 12. By falling from his bed- 
room window at the Ram-inn, Glou- 
cester, aged 32, the Rev. Henry West, 
Curate of Frampton-upon-Severn, and 
late of George-street, Portman-square ; 
third son of John West, esq. of Jamaica, 
and Brixton, Surrey. 

dug. 14. At Esom, near Lancaster, 
the Rev. Henry Robinson, B.A. Vicar of 
Otley; to which he was presented in 
1816 by the Lord Chancellor. 

dug. 15. At Walton, Leic. the Rev. 
John Brewin, Curate of Kimcote. He 
was of Sidney-Sussex college, Camb. 
B.A. 1794. 

Aug. 18. Aged 74, the Rev. James 
Bligh, for many years Master of the 
Grammar School at Derby, and Curate 
of Osmaston. He was appointed Master 
of Derby School in 1793. 

Aug. 22. At Rickmansworth, Herts, 
aged 43, the Rev. John James Cory, 
Vicar of Aylsham. He was originally 
of Trinity coll. Camb., B.A. 1813 as 
9th Junior Optime, M.A. 1816, and 
having been elected a Fellow of Sidney, 
B.D. 1823; he was presented to Ayls- 
ham last year by the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury. 

At Berkley, Som., aged 85, the Rey. 
John Methuen Rogers, Rector of that 
parish, with Rodden. He was of New 
coll. Oxford, B.C.L. 1776; and was 
instituted to the rectory of Berkley in 
1793, on his own petition. He has left 
6,000/. towards the building and endow- 
ment of the Church at Rodden, 1,2004. 
to the district Church at Frome, a sum 
exceeding 1,0007. to the new Church at 
North Bradley, and a house for the Curate, 
and sums of smaller amount to many other 
churches, altogether exceeding 10,0002. 

dug. 26. At Hales Owen, Shrop- 
shire, aged 74, the Rev. William Lea 
Briscoe, D.C.L., Vicar of Asbton Keynes, 
Wilts. He was the son of the Rev. 
Benjamin Briscoe, by Elizabeth, youngest 
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daughter of William lea, of Hales Owen, 
esq., and sister to the Right Hon. Fer- 
dinando Lea, Lord Dudley. He was of 
Wore. college, Oxford, M.A. 1792, B. 
and D.C. L. 1793; and was instituted to 
the vicarage of Ashton Keynes in 1786. 

Aug. 26. At Quebec, Lower Canada. 
aged 35, the Rev. Henry Grey Dyke, of 
Hodson cottage, near Swindon, Wilts; 
eldest son of the Rev. Jerome Dyke, of 
Burbach, Leicestershire. He was of St. 
Alban hall, Oxford, M.A. 1825. This 
accomplished and much esteemed young 
man, ever ardent in the pursuit of such in- 
formation as might be useful to his fellow 
creatures, sailed to New York in July 
1833, with the view to acquire all the 
knowledge he could of the state of agri- 
culture in America, and what were the 
real prospects which that country held 
out to persons desirous of emigrating 
thither. He travelled many hundred 
miles both in the United States and the 
Canadas, and having reached Quebec, he 
was cut off in the flower of his age, at a 
moment when he was anticipating a re- 
turn to his native country and to the so- 
ciety of his relations and friends, who 
have the consolation of knowing that he 
received the kindest and the most unre- 
mitting attentions from the Archdeacon 
of that place, together with the best me- 
dical advice. 

Aug.27. At Kildale, Yorkshire, aged 
57, the Rev. John Cleaver, D.C.L. Vicar 
of Edwinstowe and South Leverton, and 
Perpetual Curate of the Chapelries of 
Carburton, Cottam, Ollerton, and Pales- 
thorpe, all in the neighbourhood of East 
Retford. He was of Braz. coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1802, B. and D.C.L. 1811, and was 
presented to both his livings in 1807 by 
Sir Richard Kaye, Bart. then Dean of 
Lincoln. 

Aug. 29. At St. John’s coll. Camb. 
aged 47, the Rev. William Tatham, Rector 
of Great Oakley, Essex. He was lately 
a Fellow of St. John’s, and graduated 
B.A. 1810 as 9th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1813, B.D. 1821; and was presented to 
Great Oakley last year by the College. 

Aug. 30. The Rev. George Jackson, 
late Curate of Wallsend. 

Sept. 2. At Brighton, aged 65, the 
Rev. William Bewsher, D.D. Curate of 
Caversham, Oxfordshire. He was of 
Queen’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 1802, B. & 
D.D. 1825. 

Sept. 5. At his seat, Fenton House, 
Bedtordshire, in his 72d year, the Rev. 
William Denison, Rector of Cublington, 
Bucks, and late of Reading. He was 
the son of the Rev. William Denison, 
D.D. Principal of Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford, from 1755 to 1786. He was for- 
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merly a Fellow of Lincoln college, and 
graduated M.A. 1786, B.D. 1796. He 
was presented by that Society in 1805 to 
the rectory of Cublington, Buckingham- 
shire, 

At Lilanfair-fechan, co. Carnarvon, 
aged 75, the Rev. Richard Thomas, Rec- 
tor of that parish. This learned, pious, 
and benevolent divine was at least the 
third Richard Thomas in his family who 
has been dedicated to the service of the 
Established Church, being the son of the 
late Rector of Llanllyfni, grandson of the 
late Rector of Botwnog, and it is be- 
lieved, grandson of the late Rector of 
Meildeyrn in the same county. Mr. 
Thomas was for upwards of forty years 
Curate of the parishes of Llanfaes and 
Penmow in Anglesea, and the Head 
Master of Beaumaris Grammar School, 


‘which he held not only with unsullied 


reputation, but with distinguished credit 
and renown, during which period he pub- 
lished several volumes of excellent Welsh 
Sermons. On his retirement from the 
duties of the school in 1829, he was pre- 
sented with a valuable service of plate from 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry of both 
counties. About this time the Rectory 
of Llanfair-fechan became vacant, which 
was immediately offered by the Bishop of 
Bangor to Mr. Thomas, who accepted it 
(although of no considerable value) as a 
place of retirement for the evening of his 
days, and where, to use his own words, 
‘being released from drudgery, and at 
liberty to take proper exercise, he enjoyed 
better health, blessed with every comfort 
this world can afford.” And here this 
pious, and it may be almost said heredi- 
tary, son of the church, has bequeathed 
the first and last fruits of his rectorial 
dues, having lately erected at his own ex- 
pense four neat cottages, with gardens 
attached to them, which he has presented 
to the overseers of the poor and their suc- 
cessors, for the use of the aged and in- 
firm poor. He also greatly improved the 
rectory house, and built and endowed a 
school for poor children at his own charge, 
although he died in the third year after 
he came into possession of the Rectory. 

Sept. 13. At Clapham, Surrey, aged 
26, the Rev. Samuel Lowthrop, B.A. 
youngest son of the late James Low- 
threp, esq. of Welton, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 15. At Exeter, aged 75, the 
Rev. Richard Warwick Bampfylde, Rec- 
tor of Poltimore and Huxham, and ot 
Black Torrington, co. Devon; uncle to 
Lord Poltimore. He was the sixth and 
youngest son of Sir Richard Bampfylde, 
the fourth Baronet, by Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Col. John Ccteenen, of Wrax- 
hall, co. Somerset. He was of Braze- 
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nose college, Oxford, M.A. 1783; and 
was presented to his livings by his brother 
the late Baronet in the same year. His 
death is the third which has occurred 
in his family in the present year; his 
brother Amias having died in January, 
and his sister Mrs. Gordon in May last. 

Sept. 17. At Boston, aged 80, the 
Rev. John Caparn, Rector of Leverton 
and Toft Newton, Lincolnshire, and for 
upwards of forty years a very active Ma- 
gistrate for the three divisions of the 
county. He was presented to Toft in 
1779 by the Lord Chancellor, and insti- 
tuted to Leverton in 1797, in which year 
he took the degree of M.A. as a member 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. 
His remains were interred at Sleaford, 
where he formerly resided. 

Sept. 20. Of cholera, aged 40, the 
Rev. John Johnstone, of Manchester. 
This meritorious individual was a native 
of Dalston, near Carlisle. His parents 
were natives of Ireland, and had nothing 
but the proceeds of their labour where- 
with to bring up a family of several chil- 
dren. When a boy he was sent to the 
village school at Dalston, where he made 
rapid progress, both in the classics and 
mathematics. He was in the habit of 
working hard as a reaper during the har- 
vest seasons, and with what could be 
spared from his earnings he was enabled 
to keep himself at school for some time 
longer. He afterwards contrived to get 
into Mr. Saul’s well-known academy at 
Green-row, where by that gentleman’s 
kindness he was soon raised to be an 
assistant, and some time afterwards he 
obtained a situation in the Collegiate 
School at Manchester, and was there ad- 
mitted to holy orders. He had long filled 
a highly respectable and useful situation 
in the Church; and it was one earnest, 
among many, of the soundness of bis 
Christian feeling, that he was unceasing 
in his attention to his aged mother, who is 
still living at Dalston, whilst his brothers 
and sisters were also constant objects 
of his kindest concern—and this notwith- 
standing he had himself a pretty numerous 
family, to whom he was a tender and in- 
dulgent parent. 

Sept. 23. At the house of his son 
Charles A. Moore, esq. Dursley, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 70, the Rev. William 
Moore, D.D. formerly of Park hill, in 
that county, and late of Langford, Berk- 
shire. 

Sept. 30. The Rev. Thomas Johnson, 
one of the Ministers of St. Michael’s 
church, Liverpool. His death was occa- 
sioned by a rheumatic fever, which ensued 
upon his hurting his leg against the pad- 
dle. box of a steam-boat. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IL 
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Lately. At Crosley, near Liverpool, 
aged 60, the Rev. William Bosworth, for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801. 

At Tattingstone, Suffolk, aged 67, the 
Rev. John Bull, Rector of tbat parish. 
He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1789 as second Senior Optime, M.A. 
1792; and was instituted to Tattingstone 
on his. own presentation in 1816. He 
was father of the Rev. William H. Bull, 
and the Rev. J. G. Bull, Ministers of 
Sowerby and Byerley, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. John Cleland, M.A. Chan- 
cellor of Lismore. 

The Rev. Henry George Pauncefote 
Cooke, for some time Officiating Chaplain 
to his Majesty’s forces at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford, M. A. 1833. 

Aged 36, the Rev. John Worgan Dew, 
Minister of St. James’s church, Halifax, 
and Domestic Chaplain to Lord Strath- 
allen; formerly of Whitkirk. He was 
a student of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

The Rev. Thomas Octavius Foley, Vicar 
of Liansadwra and Lianwrda, co. Car- 
marthen, to which united churches he 
was lately presented by Sir Thomas Fo- 
ley. He was a student of Queen’s coll. 
Oxford. 

Aged 45, the Rev. Francis For, Rec- 
tor of Castleterra, co. Cavan. He was 
the eldest son of the late Colonel Richard 
Fox, of Foxhall, by Lady Anne Maxwell, 
elder daughter of Barry first Earl of 
Farnham; and on the decease of his 
uncle the second and last Earl, he inhe- 
rited considerable property in addition to 
his hereditary estate in the county of 
Longford. By his lady, a daughter of 
Jemmet Brown, esq. he has left a large 
family. 

At Berry hill, aged 80, the Rev. David 
Griffiths, of Berllan, Vicar of Nevern, 
Pembrokeshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1783 by the Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 27, the Rev. Howell Howell, Cu- 
rate of Reynoldston and Llanmadock, 
Brecknockshire. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Richard Lyne, Vi- 
ear of Little Petherick, Cornwall. 

At Everton, the Rev. George Monk, 
B.A. Minister of St. Paul’s church, 
Liverpool. 

At Norbury Booths, Cheshire, aged 
31, the Rev. John Robinson, a son of the 
late Sir C. Robinson. . 

The Rev. W. Smith, Rector of Bally- 
clog, co. Tyrone. 

In his 30th year, the Rev. Charles 
Stone, Curate of Teynham and Ludden- 
ham, Kent. 

Rev. Charles Tuckey, M.A. Treasurer 
of Lismore. 

4A 
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At Eastwood, Essex, aged 72, the Rev. 
Thomas Walker, Curate of that parish. 

The Rev. Griffiths Williams, late Cu- 
rate of Mold. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law 
Gen. Johnson, Witham on the Hill, Lin- 
colnshire, the Rev. Henry Williams, Vicar 
of Maldon, Surrey. He was formerly of 
Merton college, Oxford, M. A. 1805, and 
was presented to Maldon by that Society 
in 1820. 





DEATHS. 
LoNDON AND ITs VICINITY. 

Aug. 8. At the residence of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart. Saint James’s- 
place, Barbara Joanna, aged nine months ; 
and on the 17th, Mary Eleanora, aged 
two years and nine months, the children 
of J. B. Trevanion, esq. 

Aug. 18. At York-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, Richard Powell, M.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

4ug. 19. In Sloane-st. of cholera, 
Mary, wife of William Willis, esq. soli- 
citor, of Sloane-square. 

4ug. 24, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 
Wimbush, esq. of Finchley. 

Aug. 31. At Greenwich, aged 51, 
Major James Franklin, of the lst Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry. 

Lately. In Westminster-road, Alex. 
Sutherland, esq. late Capt. of Ross and 
Sutherland Militia. 

At Sir John Cass’s School, Aldgate, 
London, Mr. John Lloyd, formerly of 
Pwil-y-gynnau, Anglesea, but for some 
years better known among his countrymen 
as the highly talented Einion Mon. 

Sept. 9. in Smith-square, Westmin- 
ster, aged 76, Charles Wilkes Churchill, 


esq. 

Elizabeth- Christian, widow of Robert 
Augustus Hyndman, esq. of Demerara, 
and dau. of John Beccles, esq. late At- 
torney-general of Barbadoes. 

Sept. 11. At Chiswick, Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late John Walford, esq. of 
Stanmore, and sister of Thomas Walford, 
esq. of Bolton-st. 

In his 63d year, William Winckworth, 
esq. of Great Marlborough-st. 

Sept. 16. At Edmonton, aged 78, 
Charles Wright, esq. of the Old Jewry. 

Sept. 17. In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 
in his 75th year, Major John Covell, 
late of the 76th reg. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 60, W. Kinsey, 
esq. formerly of Baker-st. 

Sept. 18. At Clapham-common, in 
his 82d year, Ebenezer Maitland, esq. 

Sept. 20. Charles Wm. Wright, esq. 
of Hunter-st., surgeon: the St. Pancras 
poor, of which he has been many years 


the medical officer, will lipng remember 
him with regret. 

Sept. 21. Aged '75, Christopher Stan- 
ger, esq. M.D. Gresham Professor of 
Physic forty-five years, and Physician to 
the Foundling Hospital upwards of forty 


years. 

Sept. 22. Aged 73, Alex. Marsden, 
esq. formerly Chief Commissioner of 
Excise in Ireland. 

Aged 28, W. Frederick Stirling, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, son of the late Vice- 
Adm. Stirling. 

Sept. 23. At Fulham, aged 80, R. 
Moate, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 82, John Macbean, 
esq., formerly of Jamaica. 

Sept. 24. At Hammersmith, aged 71, 
Ferdinando Anderdon, esq. 

Sept. 25. In John-st. Portland-place, 
aged 33, T. Benson, esq. 13th Light Dra- 
goons. 

In Orchard-st. aged 67, G. Huddle- 
ston, esq. late of Greenford. 

Sept. 29. At Hornsey, in his 75th 
year, William Moreton, esq. 

At the South Sea-house, aged 48, Mr. 
Andrew White, chief cashier of that 
Company. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Elizabeth, wife 
of J. Arbuthnot, esq. 

In Queen-sq., Bloomsbury, the wife 
of Thos. Draper, esq. Inspector-general 
of Hospitals in Jamaica. 

Oct. 3. At Upper Baker-st., aged 76, 
William King, esq. 

The wife of T. A. Phipps, esq. of 
Notting-hill. 

Oct. 4. Drowned while bathing in 
the river near Chelsea College, aged 18, 
Augustus, son of Cecil Clive, esq. of 
Cambridge. He was on the point of 
quitting England for India. 

Oct. 10. In Dorset-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 65, Thomas Tringham, esq. 

Oct. 14. Aged 63, J. Prince, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Prince 
Chaplain of the Magdalen Charity. 

Aged 73, John Stanton, esq. member 
of the R.C.S. 

At Harleyford-place, aged 90, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Trapp, of Gerrard-st., Soho, 
widow of John Trapp, esq. of Woodford. 

Oct. 15. At Highgate, the widow 
of Mr. J. Wilkinson, of Canonbury- 
place. 

Oct. 16. Aged 71, R. Stocker, esq. 
for 40 years resident apothecary to Guy’s 
Hospital. 

Aged 28, Amelia, wife of Edmund 
Bowden, esq., of Sloane-st. 

Oct. 18. In Regent-place-west, Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, wife of James Silk Buck- 
ingham, esq., jun. 
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Bucks.—Sept. 22. Ann, widow of 
George Ive, esq. Gerrard’s-cross. 

Oct. 6. Near Aylesbury, aged 51, H. 
P. J. Layard, esq. 

Oct. 17. At Claydon Rectory, Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. T. Wright. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Sept. 18. In his 82d 
year, Mr. William Key, Keeper of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

Devon.—Sept. 28. Aged 68, Thos. 
B. Studdy, esq. of Coombe-house, Ip- 
plepen. 

Lately. At Stonehouse, Mr. R. T. 
Spearman, Purser R.N. a man of ex- 
tremely frugal if not penurious habits, who 
has bequeathed 12,000/. for building alms- 
houses in Devonport for poor womenabove 
60 years ofage, members ofthe Established 
Church, with an annuity of 127. J. Nor- 
man, E. Scott, and J. W. Archer, esq. 
are executors, and also trustees of the 
Charity, together with the Chaplains for 
the time being of the Dock Yard and the 
Royal Naval Hospital. Toa niece who 
lived with him for some years, he has given 
201. a-year, to another relation 5/. a-year, 
and to his wife, who has been sepa- 
rated from him for some time, a legacy 
of 201. 

Oct. 2. At Budleigh Salterton, Caro- 
line-Louisa, widow of Rev. Montagu 
Barton, Vicar of Broadclist. 

Oct. 5. At Whipton, near Exeter, 
aged 49, Theodore Charles Cutcliffe, esq. 
only son of the late William Cutcliffe, 
esq. of St. David’s-hill, and grandson of 
the late G. Taner, esq. of St. Mary’s 
Clist. 

Oct. 13. At Heavitree, Adam Chad- 
wick, esq. formerly of Manchester. 

Dorset.—Spt. 2. At the residence 
of his father George Moore, esq. Bland- 
ford, aged 30, Doctor Charles William 
Moore. 

Oct. 11. At Chiselborne, Thomas 
Gear, esq. senior Lieut. 20th Bengal 
N. Inf. 

Oct. 12. At the Rectory, Ashmore, 
aged 80, Jane, widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Chisholm. 

Oct. 19. At Poole, in his 82d year, 
Joseph White Orchard, esq. for many 
years an Alderman of that Borough. 

Essex. — Oct. 15. At High-beech, 
Mary, widow of W. Sotheby, esq. of Se- 
wardstone. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Sept. 28, At 
Wickwar Castle, aged 24, Clotworthy 
Lane Doran, esq. second son of the dow- 
ager Countess Massereene, by her second 
husband George Doran, esq. 

Oct.2. At Tetbury, Wm. Wood, esq. 

Oct. 12, At Hanham Court, Mary, 
widow of John Bartlet Hill, esq. 
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Oct. 16. At Cheltenham, George 
Magnay, esq. 

Hants.—Aug. 31. At Winchester, 
Mr. Wm. Garbett, architect. 

Sept.29. AtOdiham, aged 12, Cassandra 
Frances, eldest daughter of T.Frere, esq. 

Herts.—Sept. 4. At Hitchen, Edw. 
Ainge, esq. late a Member of the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Sept. 17. At Hoddesdon, aged 71, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
H. Grimes, 15th Light Dragoons. 

Sept. 22. At Sawbridgeworth, aged 
80, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Bullock, of Streatham, and Covent 
Garden, London. 

Oct. 4. At Royston, Thos. Wortham, 
esq. sen. 

Hunts.—Aug. 21. At Godmanches- 
ter, aged 73, Mr. Charles Pasheller, for- 
merly a banker at Huntingdon. 

Sept. 22. At Huntingdon, aged 74, 
Richard Beckett, esq. 

Kent.—4ug.16. At Tunbridge Wells, 
in her 80th year, Isabella Countess Par- 
ricini Canelli, a daughter of the Hon. 
George Byron, and second cousin to the 
Jate and present Lords Byron. 

dug. 23. At Herne Bay, John Fer- 
gusson, youngest son of the Rev. John 
Moultrie, Rector of Rugby. 

Sept. 19. At Arnold, aged 79, Tho- 
mas Williams, esq. of Cannon-street, 
many years Deputy of Walbrook Ward. 

Sept. 21. At Seven Oaks, aged 87, 
Henry Woodgate, esq. of Riverhill. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of Major 
Scoones, late of the 8lst Regt. 

Sept. 24. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
53, John Harrison, esq. of Shelswell, 
Oxfordshire. 

Sept. 28. At Dover, R. S. Evans, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Belvidere, the Right Hon. 
Maria- Marow Lady Saye and Sele. She 
was the eldest dau. and coh. of Sampson 
Lord Eardley, was married Sept. 8, 
1794, and has left issue an only son. 
Her body was taken to the family vault 
at Broughton, near Banbury. 

Oct. 11. At Sittingbourn, aged 33, 
Sarah Rebecca, wife of Lieut. W. C. 
Burbidge, R. N. 

At Dover, aged 82, Samuel Latham, 
esq. banker. 

Oct. 15. At Walmer, in the house of 
Michael Larkin, esq. aged 94, Ann, 
widow of James Evans, esq. of Den- 
mark Hill, Camberwell. 

Lancaster.—Sepi. 22. At Liverpool, 
aged 86, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. 
James Glazebrook, incumbent of St. 
James, Latchford, and vicar of Bolton, 
Leic., eldest daughter of the late Dr, 
Kirkland, of Ashby de la Zouch. 
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Oct. 2. At Palace House, near Burn- 
ley, aged 53, John Greenwood, esq. a 
Justice of the Peace for Lancashire and 
the West Riding of York. 

Leicester.—Oct. 4. Aged 80, George 
Watkinson, esq. of Woodhouse. 

Mipp.Esex.— Sept. 30. Aged 66, Ann, 
wife of T. Lloyd, esq. of Tottenham. 

Oct. 8. At Hayes, aged 86, Elizabeth, 
widow of Alex. Lean, esq. Seeretary 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Oct. 16. Elizabeth, wife of Nath. Ra- 
venor, esq. of Greenford, late of Wy- 
mondley Parva, Herts. 

Oct. 17. At Gunnersbury, William 
Booth, esq. of Roydon Lodge, Essex. 

Oct 18. At Chase-side House, En- 
field, J. F. Steadman, esq. 

NorroLk.—Sept. 18. Of apoplexy, S. 
Marsh, esq. of Yarmouth. 

Oct. 5. At Dersingham, aged 71, 
Joshua Rowland, esq. 

Oct. 9, At Strumpshaw, aged 60, Tho- 
mas Tuck, esq. 

Oxon.—Sept. 24. At Stanton Har- 
court, aged 80, Martha, widow of An- 
drew Walsh, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Oxford, aged 73, John 
Bull, esq. 

RutLanp.— Sept. 25. At Ketton-hall, 
aged 54, Stephen Eaton, esq. 

SaLor.—July 25. At Wem, aged 54, 
Mr. Robert Harris. He had been in his 
Majesty’s service as an able seaman and 
warrant officer for eighteen years. He 
entered the Navy at the time of the mu- 
tiny at Spithead, 1797; his first voyage 
was in an expedition to explore a N. W. 
passage. He was five years with the 
fleet under the command of Lord Nelson, 
was present in several actions, and was 
one of those who bore Lord Hill from 
the field, at the battle of Alexandria. 

His last battle was that at Rochefort, 
where he and five others towed a fire-ship 
for the distance of five leagues, by which 
means they succeeded in destroying the 
French fleet, and were highly com- 
plimented by Lord Gambier for their 
services. 

Aug. 18. At Hodnet rectory, E. 
Tayler, Cornet in the 6th Light Cavalry, 
Bengal. 

SomMERSET.—Sept. 21. At Halswell 
House, J. K. Tynte, second daughter of 
Col. Tynte, M.P. for Bridgewater. 

Sept. 30. At Bath, aged 89, Sir Jo- 
seph Dacre Appleby Gilpin, M. D. In- 
spector-general of Hospitals. 

At Chard, aged 59, Samuel Ware, esq. 
late master of the grammar-school, from 
which he retired about nine years since. 

Oct. 12. At Poundisford Lodge, aged 
73, Mrs. Ann Hawker. 


Oct. 13. At Bawdrip, aged 70, Betty, 
widow of W. Page, esq. of Fitzroy-sq. 

Oct. 16. At Bath, aged 54, the Lady 
Elizabeth Forbes, half-sister to the Earl 
of Granard. She was the 4th and _post- 
humous dau. of George 5th Earl, by his 
second wife Lady Georgiana Berkeley. 

SurroLk.—Oct. 2. Aged 74, Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq. of Walsham-le- Willows. 

Oct. 15. At Brampton Hall, Harriet, 
third dau, of the Rev. N. T. O. Leman. 

Surrey.—Sept. 15. At Richmond, 
Elizabeth, wife of J. Stuart, esq. late of 
the War Office. 

Oct. 12. At Kew, aged 65, Elizabeth- 
Henrietta, widow of Thomas Porteus, 
esq. of Parkbury Lodge, Herts. 

Oct. 16. At Ripley, Captain J. Mag- 
nay, son-in-law of John Mabanke, esq. of 
Wonersh. 

Oct. 20. At Kingston-on- Thames, 
aged 80, Charles Luxmore, esq. of Red 
Lion-square. 

At Croydon, aged 77, George Colling- 
wood, esq. upwards of 40 years vestry 
clerk of St. Saviour’s Southwark. 

SussEx.—Sept. 17. At Brighton, aged 
= Mary, wife of the Rev. Wollaston 


ym. 

Sept. 18. At Brighton, C. A. Busby, 
esq. 
Sept. 25. At Brighton, aged 44, Mr. 
Henry White, jun. of Hampstead and the 
Stock Exchange. 

Oct. 17. At Brighton, aged 79, Sir 
George Pownall, knt. Provost Marshal 
General of the Leeward Islands. 

Warwick.—Oct.4. By being thrown 
from his carriage, Thomas Collins, esq. 
the respected and venerable Senior Al- 
derman of Warwick, and last year Mayor. 

Oct. 9. Aged 64, Mary, wife of Al- 
derman Vale, of Coventry. 

Wits.— Oct. 12. At Spye Park, aged 
34, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of late Rev. 
John Starky, D.D. 

WorcrstER.—Sept. 26. At Boughton 
House, aged 17, Georgiana, only dau. of 
Charles Babbage, esq. of Dorset-street, 
Manchester-square. 

York. — dug. 6. At Newhill-hall, 
near Doncaster, Sarah, wife of John 
Payne, of the society of Friends, and 
dau. of Wm. Squire, of Hertford, who 
died in 1781, by Sarah, dau. of John 
Pryor, of Baldock. Her remains were 
attended to the grave by many of her re- 
lations, and by seven of her own off- 
spring, the youngest of whom was of the 
age of forty-two. She had the rather 
unusual exemption from sorrow for the 
loss of any one descended from her. 

Aug. 14. At Spennithorne Hall, Be- 
dale, aged 52, John Clervaux Chaytor, 
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esq. of the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple, of which he became a member 
in 1801, and qualified as a barrister, in 
Hilary term, 1810, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the North Riding. He mar- 
ried in Jan. 1810, Ann, eldest dau. and 
co-heir (with her sister Isabella, wife of 
his brother, the rey Sir William Chay- 
tor, Bart. M. P.) of J. Carter, esq. of 
Richmond and Tunstall, Yorks., and has 
left one son, Christopher William Carter 
Chaytor, esq. born Feb. Ist, 1814, and 
four daughters, Charlotte, Ann, Eli- 
zabeth, and Mary. 

Sept. 24. At Elliott House, near 
Ripon, at an advanced age, Captain 
Elliott, R.N. one of the few survivors 
who sailed round the world with Captain 
Cook. 

Lately, At Holdgate, near York, aged 
86, Hannah, widow of Lindley Murray. 

Oct 1. Ata very advanced age, Mrs. 
Pryme, of Hull, mother of George 
Pryme, esq. M.P. for Cambridge. 

Oct. 12. At Pontefract, aged 46, John 
Perfect, esq. 

At Kilham, aged 55, Lieut. Robert 
Leadley, R.N. 

Wa .es.—May 16. At Leaswood Hall, 
Alice-Emma, wife of Major the Hon. 
Charles Napier. She was the youngest 
dau. of Roger Barnston, esq. was married 
in 1824, and has left issue. 

Aug. 5. Aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of 
Gen. Meredith, of Monmouth. 

Sept. 2. At Aberystwyth, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, Rector 
of Swepston, Leicestershire. 

Sept. 9. At Milford, aged 68, the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, a Minister of the Inde- 
pendent connection, author of a book 
*¢ On the Mediation of Christ.” He left 
Carmarthen, the place of his birth, about 
50 years ago, and has since resided in 
different parts of England and Wales. 
He has bequeathed about 200/. to the 
London and other Missionary Societies, 
the profits arising from the sale of his 
books. 

Sept. 30. At Robeston Wathen, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 45, John Vickerman, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn, solicitor. 

Oct. 1. At Cwmeynfelin, near Abe- 
rystwith, aged 29, Charles-Lloyd, young- 
est son of Isaac Lloyd Williams, esq. 

ScorLanp.—May 3. Aged 75, Col. 
Andrew M‘Donall,of Logan and Bankton. 

May 6. Aged 85, John Rutherford, 
esq. of Edgerstown, Vice Lieutenant of 
the county of Roxburgh. 

May iO .At Hartfield, Glasgow, Lt.- 
Col. Thos. Craig, late of 2d W. L reg. 

May 12. At St. Andrew’s, Lt.-Col. 
George Bell, late of 34th foot. 
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May 23. At Nairn, Capt. Alex Camp- 
bell, late of the Royal regt. 

May 24 At Aberdeen, Capt. W. 
Gordon, late of the Queen’s regt. h. p. 
unatt. 

May 27. At Bellevue house, aged 81, 
Helen, widow of Wm. Colquhoun, of 
Garscadden, esq. She was the 4th dau. 
of the late Sir James Colquhoun, of 
Luss, Bart. by Lady Helen Sutherland, 
sister to the 20th Earl of Sutherland. 

May 29. At New Abbey manse, near 
Dumfries, Capt. James Murray, R.N. 
(1818 ) 

May 30. At Montrose, Lieut. Perry, 
late 6th foot. 

June 3. At Perth, Duncan Ferguson 
Robertson, esq. acting Collector of 
Customs. 

June 14, At Greenock, Ensign Fra- 
ser, Adj. Ist W.I. regt. 

July 20. At Fortrose, Major Wood, 
late 3d Royal Vet. Batt. 

Sept. 24. George Smythe, esq. advo- 
cate. Accompanied by his two younger 
brothers, he was returning to Edinburgh 
from Delvine House, the seat of Sir A. 
M. Mackenzie, Bart. Near Caputh, the 
horses starting off at a furious rate, Mr. 
Smythe threw himself from the carriage 
and was so severely injured, that death 
terminated his sufferings. Messrs. Pa- 
trick and William Smythe got out of the 
back of the carriage, and escaped with 
little injury. 

Sept. 15. At Fintra-house, Aber- 
deensh. Margaret, youngest dau. of Sir 
John Forbes, of Craigievor. 

IrELAND.—May 18. At Dublin, aged 
21, Ensign John Cailland Stuart Man- 
gin, a Foot, 3d son of Capt. Mangin, 


Aug. 6. At Richmond Barracks, Dub- 
lin, after a long-continued illness, aged 
30, Robert Patterson Lloyd, esq. late of 
the 47th ~~ 

dug.7. At her residence, Richmond 
Hill, Rathmines, Dublin, Susanna, wi- 
dow of the late Capt. Ponsonby Moles- 
worth, of his Majesty’s 29th iment 
of Foot, and sister of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Roger Hale Sheaffe, Bart. 

Lately. At Banview, Mr. W. Robb, 
one of the most extensive woollen manus 
facturers in the north of Ireland; he kept 
1,300 men, women, and children, in con- 
stant employment. 

At. Ballincar, Sligo, 
Ormsby, h. p. 52d Foot. 

Sept. 14. At Florence Court, the seat 
of the. Earl of Enniskillen, in his 29th 
year, Capt. W. H. Wood, 10th Hussars, 
—— son of Col. and Lady Caroline 

ood. 


Capt. James 
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Sept. 18. In Dublin, of cholera, Sir 
Thomas Charles Yates, of Furnins, co. 
Kildare, late one of the Commissioners 
- Ireland for the purpose of the Reform 

ill. 

Sept. 28. Mary, wife of Thos. Phillips, 
Esq. Drumbrain House, co. Monaghan, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Samuel Whit- 
combe. 

Oct. 5. At the Pigeon House Fort, 
Dublin, Mary, widow of Lt.-Gen. Charles 
Reynolds. 

Ise or Man.—Sept. 23. At Glynn 
Moore, in his 32d year, Robert, eldest 
son of Robert Clarke, esq. late of 
Brookesby, Leicestershire. 

JerskY.—July 18. At Groville, aged 
47, Wm. Tranter, esq. late of Beck- 
ington, Som. 

East Inpies.— 1833. Sept. 18. At 
Mhow, Capt. Alex. M’Donald, 16th 
Bengal N. I. son of the late Lt.-Col. 
— M’Donald, of Lyndale, Isle of 

e. 

Me . 24. At Kimedy, of wounds re- 
ceived in a late engagement with the ‘in- 
surgents, Major John Baxter, 41st Ma- 
dras N. I. 

Dec. 16. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
P. Y. Lindsay, esq. Bengal civil service, 
second son of the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
dare. 

1834. Jan. 24. At Secunderabad, Ma- 
dras, Lieut. A. A. Armstrong, H. M. 
45th foot. ? 

Lately. At Kirku, Lieut. E. Ellis, 
4th drag. 

Feb. 7. At Bengal, Lieut.-Col. Hook, 
16th foot. 

March'7. On his passage from Bom- 
bay, Capt. Maclean, 2d foot. 

March 20. At Ceylon, Frances, wife 
of Robt. Sillery, M.D. Medical Staff, and 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Williams, 
Rector of Great Houghton, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

March 26. At Cawnpoor, in his 25th 

ear, Lieut. Henry Wardroper, 16th 
cers. 

April 19. At Mahableshwar, slain 
while hunting, by the horns of a wounded 

al, Lieut. W. Buckley Hinde, 4th 

ight Dragoons, eldest son of the late 
Wm. Hinde, esq. of Lancaster. 

April 26. At Bombay, James Seton, 
esq. Civil Service, fourth son of the late 
Sir Alex. Seton, Bart. of Abercorn. 

April 30. At Dacca, of cholera, Lt.- 
Col. 'T. C. Watson, 53d. 

West Inpies.—Jan. 11. At Trinidad, 
aged 29, Frederick James Gordon Ham- 
met, 2d son of the late Viscountess de 
Rosmordue, and nephew to his Excel- 
lency the late Sir Ralph Woodford, Bart. 
formerly Governor of that island. 


~ [Nov. 


April 20. In Jamaica, Major Henr 
Boone Hall, h. p. 60th foot, Barrac 
a at the Upper Park Camp Bar- 
rack, 

May. At Anti Capt. Stepne 
Romack Master. enitsa i 

June 8. At Jamaica, aged 148 years, 
Catherine Awner, a free black female, 
and a native of that island. She could 
work without the aid of glasses; and was 
as upright in stature as when young. She 
arrived in Port Royal Harbour, from the 
parish of Sere, two weeks after the great 
earthquake, being then six years old. 

June 26. At Jamaica, Philip Jaquet, 
esq. in the 62d year of his age, and the 
47th of his residence in that island. 

July 13. James Clayton White, esq. 
of Jamaica, for several years Custos of 
the parish of Portland, and Colonel and 
Major- General of Militia. 

Sept. 2. Elizabeth-Christian, widow 
of R. A. Hyndeman, esq. of Demerara, 
and daughter of John Beccles, esq. late 
Attorney-general of Barbadoes. 

Axsroap.—Feb. 17. At Strade, Han- 
over, Frederick Baron Linsengen, Capt. 
on half pay of Dillon’s regiment. 

Feb. 25. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Lieut. Hewson, 4th reg. 

March 13. Lieut.-Col. Petersdorff, 
K.C.H. on the half-pay of the King’s 
German Legion. 

March 28. At Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, Ensign Cooper, 2d W. I. regt. 

April 2. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
J. P. Lamey, esq. Purser R.N. Sec. to 
Rear- Adm. Warren. 

May 1. At Nova Scotia, aged 40, 
Lieut. Fred. Carne Hill, R.N. 

June't7. At Verdun-sur- Meuse, Capt. 
T. Fitzgerald, late 26th foot, 

June 20. Onhis passage to England, 
after 16 years residence at British Accra, 
Richard Fry, esq. Governor of Fort St. 
John’s, son of Capt. R. Fry, formerly of 
Bristol. 

June 22, At Prince Edward’s Island, 
John Stewart, esq. late Deputy Paymas- 
ter-general to His Majesty’s Forces, 
and Marshal of the Court of Vice Admi- 
ralty in Newfoundland, and for many 
years Speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly, and Receiver-general in the former 
island. This gentleman was the legal 
claimant to the ancient title of the Earls 
of Orkney. He was closely allied to the. 
present Highland chieftain M‘Donald, of 
Clanronald, and was grandson to the late 
Highland chieftain, M‘Kinnon of M‘Kin- 
non, who led his clan, under the banners 
of Prince Charles Stewart, on the plains 
of Preston Pans and Culloden. 

- June 29. At sea, on his passage from 
St. Helena, Gilbert, son of the Rey. 
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Gilbert Malcolm, Rector of Todenham, 
Glouc. 

July 1. At Saragota Springs, United 

tates, Mary, wife of Admiral Vansit- 
ews of Bisham Abbey, Berks. 

July 11. At Athens, Bulkeley, only 
son of the late Tully Higgins, esq. of 
Bryanston-sq. 

Oct. 5. At Paris, in her 62d year, 
Miss Elizabeth Tooke,. of Guildford-st. 
London ; only dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Tooke, F.R.S., the translator of Lucian 
and historian of Russia ;.and sister of T. 
Tooke, Esq. F.R.S., and of. W. Tooke, 
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Esq. M.P. F.R.S. With a highly-cul- 
tivated mind Miss Tooke possessed jja 
sincerity of character, a cheerfulness of 
disposition, and above all, an amiable 
simplicity and unaffectedness of mind, 
that had long endeared her to a very 
large circle of friends. She was on the 
point of returning to England, when she 
was seized with apoplexy on the Ist of 
October, under the effects of which she 
sunk in four days. She was buried in 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, near the 
Tomb of Marshal Ney. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 24 to Oct. 21, 1834, 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 172] 50 and 60 222 
Males 1520 3085 Males 1096 2165 & 5 and 10 911] 60 and 70 238 
Females 1565 Females 1069 } © ¥10 and 20 71|70 and 80 175 

220 and 30 165] 80 and 90 87 
Whereof have died stillborn and under 9 f 30 and 40 176| 90 and 100 8 
CWO YEATS O1d.......cc.cccccccoceeee cocecensee 545 40 and 50 214] 101 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s d.| 8 dis dad, 
42 7 | 2910 | 21 11 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as d.| ® d| & 4. 
32 9/36 9 |40 6 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Oct. 27, 


Kent Bags.............d/. 12s. to Tl. 7s. 
Gs icessciccnseass Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
MIE secs nicaensccinexss Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


Farnham (fine) .......92 0s. to 102. 10s. 





Farnham (seconds) 0% Os. to Ol Os. 
Kent Pockets...... 41. 15s. to 82. Os. 
NIE 008 cntwadece 4i. 4s. to 61. Os. 
BE sik citencccncies - 41. 10s. to 8l. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 25, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37.15. to 5/. Os.—Straw, 1/7. 8s.to 11. 13s.—Clover, 41. 0s. to 5. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. 


ee ccs chscncse 2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Mutton.............0...28 6d. to 4s. Od. 
WOsks cists eee 3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
WWE ior cacandncseasseen 3s. Od. to 4s. 6d. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BGS Gsibsivccossackocsuel 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 27: 
BIN sic ces sieus 3,295 Calves 185 


Sheep & Lambs 21,860 Pigs 650 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 27, 


Walls Ends, from 20s. Od. to 23s. 3d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. 
Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 





Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 


Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 236}. 


244.—— Kennet and Avon, 214.—Leeds and Liverpool, 525. 
—Rochdale, 122.——London Dock Stock, 54}. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 198.——Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 150. 


India, 99. 
Works, 58.——West Middlesex, 80. 
— Hope, 6. 
36.— Independent Gas, 00. 
pany, 433. 

















Chartered Gas Light, 48}. 
United General, 44.—— Canada Land Com- 
Reversionary Interest, 130. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 87———Grand Junction, 





Regent’s, 174. 
St. Katharine’s, 664. West 











Guardian, 344. 
Imperial Gas, 46.——Pheenix Gas, 





For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26, to October 25, 1834, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
lod rae ‘ old a4 A 
Sa/85| ¢ Sz] & saigel g 8a] & 
£ iS Ee 2 8% 3 Weather. as 38 3 3%, & | Weather. 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Oct.} ° | ° | ° jin pts,| 
26 | 59 | 67 | 61 |30, 04 |\cloudy 11 | 50 | 60 | 51 ||30, 08 do. 
27 | 62 | 68 | 57 |29, 86 |ido. rain 12 | 52 | 64 | 54 » 10 ‘cloudy 
4 28 | 59 | 69 | 52 |30, 08 |\do. fair 13 | 56 | 66 | 54 » 04 |fair 
i 29 | 53 | 66 | 52| , 20 |fair 14 | 59 | 66 | 53 /|29, 70 |cloudy, rain 
1 30 | 57 | 65] 51 10 |\do. 15 | 50 | 58 | 46 || , 73 fair 
i O.1| 56 | 65 | 50 10 |\do. 16 | 51 | 60 | 54 || , 50 jcloudy 
ii 2 | 53 | 67| 50} , 08 |ldo. 17 | 52 | 58 | 45 || , 33 do. windy 
il 3| 48 | 59| 54] , 10 |icloud.foggy || 18 | 47 | 54 41 | , 63 ‘fair 
i 4/57] 71) 54] , 18 |ifair 19 | 50 | 56 | 56 » 90 ‘cloudy, rain 
1 5| 65| 75} 59| , 15 |ifoggy 20 | 57 | 61 | 56 || , 77 ‘do. do. 
" 6 | 57} 75| 61 | , 20 |\fair 21 | 56 | 61 | 41 |/30, 10 ido. 
ij 7} 60/71} 58| , 18 jldo. 22 | 47 | 58 | 54 |/29, 86 ido. 
i 8| 60 | 67| 59| , 14 Ido. cloudy || 23 | 47 | 58 | 39) , 57 ido. rain 
it 9 | 63 | 69 | 59 |29, 90 |ldo. do. 24| 39 | 42/41 || , 73 fair 
ij 10 | 56 | 61 | 48} , 97 |\fair 25 | 42 | 48 | 42 ||30, 09 any 
iy ! 
ia 
: DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
i From September 27, to October 25, 1834, both inclusive. 
' 3 
/ e)4aie.ies {2 je} 8 le 2 (¢ 
fi «| 6/83/82 iB} os oO Is 3 3 3 oS 
| 3) 4 )S2)O3 Pal él ee or wiisd| & |23/Ex Bills, 
| §)4| 23 | 28 |BS|ES/2% |s2ReRa) = (25) £1000 
21 AQ | on ro) > FS oD le < i 
ry ne 
ft), 27 905 %—|——\9; '263 |16 14 pm.\——| 42 40 pm. 
1 9 904 3 985 3 ——|14 15pm.|——_ 42 40 pm. 
: a 90% 4/——|——983 —263})14 16 pm.|\——| 40 42 pm. 
if 1 90 4|——|\—log4 16 14pm.\——| 40 42 pm. 
2} 90 4 98 ——|——14 16 pm.|——} 40 42 pm. 
; 3 90 3 983 7 2624/1416 pm.——} 37 40 pm. 
ii 4 904 § 98% 3— 1715pm.|\——| 39 41 pm. 
+ 6 90% 3 99 4 —15 17 pm.| — 41 39 pm. 
if 7 90% 3 99% 9|——|—'263 |14.16 pm.——| 38 40 pm. 
1 | in 90k § 99 4] | 263 [13.15 pm. —} 37 39 pm. 
ij 9 904 994 '263 |16 14 pm.|——| 39 44 pm. 
| 10 905 —|994 263 |18 16 pm.|—| 43 45 pm. 
: 11}220 |89% 9091 90g) 984) 983|994100, 983] 174|——|17 18pm.— 42 44 pm. 
13—— 894 904)91 90¢|——| 985|993100) 994) 17 -—— 16 17pm,|—| 42 44 pm 
| 14.222 |90 894903 | 993/ 99 1993100 17 |2623|18 15 pm|——} 44 41 pm 
} 15,222 |904893/91 90 983|100993 174——|17 14. pm.|——} 42 40 pm 
16,221389§ 71903 §| 994) 984/993 §| 98g] 17 15 17pm. —| 41 38pm 
if 17/221 |89§ 4|90§ 4] 994) 983/998 g\——| 17 [2624/15 17pm.| 88 | 37 39 pm 
| 18221 90 4903 1 99 1994100 174263 |1'7 18pm.\——} 38 40 pm. 
i 2223.90 41914 1|——/ 99 |993100 174/2633|17 20 pm.|—| 39 40 pm. 
if 21/223 90§ 4/91 4) 994) 994]100993) 99 | 174,264 |1921 pm.|——/ 39 40 pm. 
i 22/225 — 3/914 1) 994] 99 [993100 99 | 173 264 [2122 pm.| 883) 39 40 pm. 
if 224 |904 4/914903) 994| 9831992100] 983| 174 2644/2224 pm.| 89 | 40 42 pm. 
hi 24223 904 90/914 1) 994| 983|100993| 983 17 |2643|2523pm.——| 41 42 pm. 
1 2—90 4191 907 —| 9831100993) 99 | 17§264 |2522pm.| 883| 41 42 pm. 
1) J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
i late Ricnarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL. 
+k J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








